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PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING  SESSION—  SATURDAY  EVENING. 


National  Prison  Association  held  its  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Congress  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and 
assembled  in  the  Athenaeum,  Saturday,  September  26th,  at 
eight  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Hon.  JOHN  C.  KOCH,  Ex-Mayor  of  the  city  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee:  called  the  Congress  to 
order  in  an  appropriate  speech. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Louis  F.  ZINKHAN. 

Gov.  W.  H.  UPHAM  was  unable  to  be  present  but  sent 
a  representative  from  his  cabinet,  Adjutant  General  CHARLES 
KING,  who,  in  behalf  of  the  Governor,  read  the  following 
letter  : 

"EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER,  Madison,  Wis., 

September  25th,   1896. 

"  To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  —  Gentlemen:  The  valuable  character  of  your 
association  is  but  little  understood  and  not  fully  appreciated 
by  the  general  public.  The  work  you  have  in  hand 
applies  to  institutions  of  a  penal  and  reformatory  character, 
and  from  what  little  experience  I  have  had  in  public  life 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reform  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  these  institutions  as  well  as  the  reform 
that  is  attempted  for  the  inmates.  My  reference  is  to  the 
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fact  that  the  officials  in  charge  are  in  many  cases  for  so 
short  a  time  in  office  that  any  work,  except  that  of 
attending  10  the  physical  needs  of  the  prisoner,  in  caring 
for  his  sanitary  condition,  and  preventing  his  escape,  has 
not  been  attempted,  except  in  rare  instances,  among 
reformatory  institutions  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  know 
anything  about. 

A  man  who  is  insane  is  placed  in  seclusion  because 
of  his  insanity.  A  man  who  does  moral  wrongs  may 
possibly  be  classed  as  insane  and  would  require  a  course  of 
treatment  and  education — a  system  of  reformation — which 
would  teach  him  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
demanding  perhaps  a  'more  skillful  physician  than  is  called 
in  to  care  for  a  patient  who  is  merely  ill.  A  doctor  in 
charge  of  a  patient  is  seldom  changed  during  the  progress 
of  a  disease,  and  only  when  the  case  is  considered  desper- 
ate is  it  customary  to  make  a  change;  but  with  our  prisons 
the  warden  is  only  held  responsible  for  the  security  and 
physical  care  of  the  prisoners  ;  the  outcome  of  the  cure 
applied  and  the  question  of  whether  they  will  be  good  or 
bad  citizens  when  once  returned  to  civil  life,  is  no  part  of 
his  responsibility.  Were  it  in  my  power,  once  the  proper 
man  was  secured  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  reformatory 
institution,  it  should  be  the  rule  of  the  state  to  continue 
him  in  charge,  but  as  yet  the  public  is  not  educated  to 
that  degree  that  it  is  willing  to  pay  to  individuals  such 
salaries  as  would  secure  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
most  able  service  in  such  positions.  It  is  through  the 
deliberations  of  such  a  congress  as  is  assembled  here  to-day 
that  these  institutions  which  seek  to  reform  society  by 
secluding  and  punishing  the  evil  doer,  may  attain  in  the 
future  what  should  be  their  proper  object — that  of  the 
reformation  instead  of  merely  the  punishment  of  a  prisoner. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

W.  H.  UPHAM, 

Governor  of   Wisconsin."* 


ADDRESS  OF  MAYOR  RUSCHENBERGER.         II 

The  following  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  was  delivered  by  the  Mayor,  Jf on.  WILLIAM  G. 
RUSCHENBERGER. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  G.  RtJSCHENBERGER. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National 
Prison  Congress:  To  extend  to  you  the  greeting  and  to 
bid  you  the  welcome  in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  is  to  me  a 
pleasant  duty  and  an  honor  as  an  official  and  citizen  of 
this  great  commonwealth.  I  rejoice  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  extend  the  freedom  of  our;  city,  to  a  body  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  laboring  for  so  noble  a  cause  as  yours.  A 
large  number  of  you  are  connected  as  I  am  informed  with 
public  institutions,  and  I  would  invite  you  to  avail  your- 
selves of  the  opportunity  while  you  are  with  us  to  visit 
our  public  institutions.  I  assure  you,  that  you,  will  be 
welcomed  at  each  and  every  one  of  them  and  our  officials 
will  consider  it  an  honor  to  meet  you  and  acquaint  you 
with  the  system  and  management  of  the  various  depart- 
ments in  their  charge.  You  have  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  good  to  mankind  and  while  it  requires  lots  of 
labor  and  trouble  I  have  no  doubt  that,  judging  from 
the  men  and  women  that  are  connected  with  your  cause, 
that  your  labors  will  at  the  end  be  crowned  with  success. 
May  you  when  you  leave  our  city  take  with  you  impressions 
that  will  always  pleasantly  remind  you  of  your  stay  in 
Milwaukee,  and  may  you  soon  return  to  give  us  another 
visit ;  you  will  always  be  welcome. 

JOHN  C.  SPENCER,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  congress  as  follows : 

ADDRESS   OF   JOHN   C.    SPENCER. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
of  the  United  States:  Representing  the  Merchants  and  Maim- 
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facturers'  Association  of  Milwaukee  we  are  gratified  that 
you  have  honored  our  city  by  holding  your  annual 
congress  here.  The  work  of  your  association  in  the 

care  and  proper  treatment  of  prisoners  is  one  of  the  noblest 
charities  in  this  country.  It  seems  particularly  appropriate 
that  you  should  hold  your  congress  in  Milwaukee,  for  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  our  city  we  have  here 
one  of  the  largest  associations  in  the  United  States 
for  the  suppression  of  crime. 

Labor  and  honesty  are  as  inseparably  connected  as 
idleness  and  crime.  Our  association  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  is  our  great  manufacturing  industries,  representing  a 
capital  of  over  $100,000,000  invested,  giving  employment 
to  60,000  and  paying  wages  amounting  to  $23,000,000 
annually.  We  will  not  trespass  on  your  valuable  time  by 
enumerating  our  various  industries,  but  cannot  refrain  from 
telling  you  with  pardonable  pride  that  we  have  in  our  city 
the  largest  manufactory  of  tin-ware  in  the  world  ;  the 
largest  tanneries  for  certain  grades  of  leather  in  the  world; 
the  largest  manufactory  of  engines,  pumps,  and  mill  machinery 
in  the  world,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  largest 
brewery  in  the  world.  The  governor  has  welcomed  you  to 
our  state;  the  mayor  has  welcomed  you  to  our  city,  and 
we  welcome  and  invite  you  to  visit  our  great  manufac- 
turing plants. 

President  BRINKERHOFF  was  then  introduced  and 
delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS   OF   PRESIDENT   ROEUFF   BRINKERHOFF. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  present  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  acknow- 
ledge gratefully  the  cordial  welcome  you  have  extended 
to  us. 

The  fame  of  Milwaukee,  not  only  as  a  convention 
city,  but  also  a  city  of  manifold  attractions  in  many 
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directions,  is  as  wide  as  the  continent,  and  we  are  very 
happy  in  the  opportunity  to  accept  your  hospitality  and  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  your  midst. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  is  very  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  so  large  a  number  of  its  descriptive  aboriginal 
names,  and  if  Milwaukee  is  properly  interpreted  as  u  bright 
spot"  it  certainly  is  very  appropriately  named. 

However  that  may  be  we  know  that  Milwaukee  is  a 
beautiful  city,  a  progressive  city,  and  an  intelligent  city, 
and  now  that  we  bring  to  it  for  the  first  time  the  National 
Prison  Association  of  America,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
receive  not  only  a  cordial  welcome,  but  also  be  kindly 
appreciated. 

This  is  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  prison 
association  and  its  sessions  will  be  continued  through  the 
next  four  days. 

It  is  not  a  large  body,  but  the  subjects  considered,  and 
the  questions  proposed  for  solution  are  of  the  gravest 
importance,  worthy  of  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  nation. 

OBJECT   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Primarily  the  object  of  the  prison  association  was  to 
bring  together  the  men  and  the  women  actually  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  with  a 
view  to  an  exchange  of  experiences  and  the  consideration 
of  methods,  and  that  is  still  an  important  part  of  its 
work,  but  the  congress  has  long  since  enlarged  its 
boundaries  so  as  to  include  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
which  enter  into  the  suppression  or  prevention  of  crime, 
whether  punitive,  legislative,  educational  or  ethical,  and 
therefore  welcomes  to  its  discussions  not  only  prison 
officers,  but  also  legislators,  judges,  educators,  clergymen, 
and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  the  prison  question 
and  have  given  special  study  to  the  solution  of  its 
problems. 
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The  program  of  the  congress  indicates  that  many 
phases  of  these  problems  will  be  presented  during  the  days 
which  are  to  follow. 

We  have  with  ns  many  of  the  most  experienced  prison 
officers  in  America,  and  some  of  our  ablest  thinkers  upon 
prison  topics,  and  I  am  very  sure  the  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee will  find  it  interesting  and  instructive  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  congress,  and  we  extend  to  all  a 
cordial  invitation  to  be  present  at  any  or  all  of  them. 

The  National  Prison  Association  was  organized  in 
1870,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has 
had  a  continuous  existence,  and,  with  an  interregnum  of  a 
few  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  its 
founder,  its  annual  meetings  have  been  convened  regularly, 
and  its  influences  in  promoting  better  methods  in  dealing 
with  the  criminal  classes  have  been  potential  for  good. 

Its  annual  reports  are  a  library  upon  penological 
subjects,  and  its  annual  meetings  are  a  liberal  education  to 
those  who  attend  them. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  Cincinnati  Congress  was  the 
International  Prison  Congress  which  was  also  organized  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  and  held  its  first  session  in  London, 
England,  in  1871,  and  has  since  convened  every  five  years, 
and  the  last  was  held  a  year  ago  at  Paris,  where  several 
members  of  this  association  were  in  attendance. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   PRISON    QUESTION. 

The  importance  of  the  prison  question  cannot  well  be 
overestimated,  for  in  its  solution  the  very  existence  of  free 
institutions  is  at  stake,  for  if  safety  to  persons  and  property 
cannot  be  maintained  a  stronger  form  of  government 
becomes  a  necessity. 

In  this  question  every  citizen  ought  to  be  actively 
interested  for  unless  protected  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
criminal.  To  secure  this  protection  an  army  of  policemen 
larger  than  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  constantly  on 
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guard,  and  must  be  paid.  In  addition  all  the  machinery 
of  the  criminal  courts  must  be  maintained  ;  penitentaries 
for  an  average  of  one  hundred  thousand  convicts  must  be 
supported,  and  in  every  county  there  is  a  jail  so  that  the 
money  expenditures  alone  counts  into  the  millions  every 
year. 

In  the  study  of  this  problem  the  National  Prison 
Association  has  been  at  work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  has  considered  it  in  all  its  phases. 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES. 

As  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  progress  we  have 
long  since  come  to  an  agreement,  and  they  are  no  longer 
referred  to  in  our  discussions  except  as  axioms  in  the 
consideration  of  collateral  questions. 

Unfortunately    these    axioms — which    are   axioms  to  us 
—are  largely   unknown   to    the   general    public,    and    hence 
there    is    a   lack   of  public    opinion    strong  enough  to  carry 
them  into  action. 

In  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  in  response  to 
an  address  of  welcome,  it  does  not  seem  proper  that  he 
should  consider  disputed  questions,  but  rather  that  he 
should  seek  the  co-operation  of  his  audience  upon  those 
essentials  on  which  the  congress  is  agreed,  and  to  inform 
it  in  regard  to  the  topics  that  are  to  be  considered  during 
its  sessions. 

As  I  look  into  the  faces  of  this  large  audience  repre- 
senting the  largest  and  most  influential  city  of  the  magnifi- 
cent commonwealth  of  Wisconsin,  I  realize  how  much 
could  be  accomplished  if  it  could  carry  away  and  vitalize 
in  the  public  conscience  even  a  few  of  the  axioms  of 
prison  reform. 

Of  course  in  the  brief  time  allowed  me  I  can  only 
refer  to  a  few.  (I.)  First  of  all  then  let  us  remember 
that  in  dealing  with  the  criminal,  society  should  have  but 
one  object  in  view,  and  that  is  the  protection  of  its 
members  from  unlawful  acts  of  the  criminal. 
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If  necessary  he  may  be  killed,  (although  some  of  us 
doubt  that  such  action  is  ever  necessary),  or  he  may  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  or  he  may  be  dealt  with  in  any  other 
way  that  an  enlightened  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
essential,  but  remember  that  the  prisoner  is  a  man  and  a 
brother,  and  that  any  infliction  upon  him  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  society  is  an  infringment 
upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  (II.)  If  then  the  protec- 
tion of  society  is  the  fundamental  principle  in  dealing  with 
criminals  then  it  follows,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  that  will  certainly  accomplish  that 
result.  First,  by  reformation,  secondly,  imprisonment  for  life. 

Experience  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  prisoners 
convicted  of  their  first  offence  are  not  confirmed  criminals. 
They  are  the  victims  of  environment,  of  a  bad  heredity,  of 
special  temptation,  or  of  something  else  for  which,  perhaps, 
society  itself  is  to  blame,  and  if  they  are  properly  cared  for 
they  can  be  cured. 

Under  the  Elmira  system  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  over  twenty  years,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  subjected  to  its  treatment  have  been  restored  to 
society  as  trustworthy  citizens. 

Under  the  Elmira  system  criminals  are  sent  to  prisons 
as  insane  patients  are  sent  to  a  hospital  to  be  cured  and 
not  to  be  discharged  until  they  are  cured.  This  system 
of  dealing  with  prisoners  is  the  only  rational  system,  and 
is  now  in  operation  in  half  a  dozen  states  and  should  be 
adopted  everywhere. 

To  send  a  criminal  to  prison  for  a  specific  period 
except  for  life,  is  as  senseless  as  it  would  be  to  tie  up  a 
mad  dog  for  a  certain  number  of  days  and  then  turn  him 
loose  in  the  full  frenzy  of -his  madness. 

PRISON    SYSTEMS. 

In  America  we  now  have  four  systems  for  dealing 
with  high  crimes;  the  first  is  the  Pennsylvania,  or 
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individual  system,  which  was  put  into  operation  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1829,  and  this  prison  still  remains  as  one  of 
the  best  administered  in  America.  This  system  was  adopted 
in  Europe  and  is  still  the  prevailing  system  there.-  In 
theory  every  prisoner  is  to  be  kept  separate  from  every 
other  prisoner,  and  thus  administered  it  has  its  merits,  and 
for  short  term  prisoners  and  for  prisoners  awaiting  trial  I 
think  the  prison  congress  is  substantially  unanimous  in 
approving  it. 

The    next    system    is    the    Auburn    system,  which    is 
almost    universal    in    America.        Under    this    system    the 
prisoners  are  worked  in  association,  in  silence,  by  day,  and 
are  kept  in  separate  cells  at  night.      For  life  prisoners  and    If 
for  incorrigibles  it  is  doubtless  the  best  system. 

Another  system  is  the  Lease  system  of  the  South,  in 
which  prisoners  are  sold  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
worked  like  slaves  by  the  lessees.  This  system  was  largely 
a  necessity  of  the  post  rebellion  period  and  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing away. 

The  last  system  is  the  Elmira  system,  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken,  in  which  convicts  under  thirty  years  of  age 
and  convicted  of  their  first  offence  are  sent  to  prison  under 
an  indeterminate  sentence,  where  under  a  progressive 
classification  a  prisoner  can  work  his  way  to  a  conditional 
liberation  under  supervision,  and  finally  to  a  complete 
restoration  to  citizenship. 

Each  of  these  systems  except  the  Lease  system  has 
merits,  and  should  be  utilized  in  a  graded  system  of 
prisons. 

In  a  few  states  a  graded  system  of  prisons  has  already 
been  adopted  as  for  example  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
incorrigible  are  confined  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Charles- 
town  ;  the  young  men  convicted  of  their  first  offence  at 
the  Concord  Reformatory,  and  the  female  prisoners  at  the 
prison  for  women  at  Sherborn. 
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PRISON    LABOR. 

Under  all  these  prison  systems  if  discipline'  is  to  be 
maintained  at  its  best,  and  reformation  promoted,  and 
health  preserved,  some  form  of  prison  labor  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Unfortunately  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
prejudice  against  prison  labor  which  has  crystalized  into 
legislation  in  a  number  of  states  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  provide  employment  for  prisoners  and 
the  result  is  that  prisoners  to  a  large  extent  are  kept  in 
idleness. 

In  my  own  state  of  Ohio  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners 
have  been  in  the  "  idle  house  "  during  the  past  year,  and  in 
the  way  of  prison  management  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  injurious  to  prisoners,  or  more  detrimental  to 
the  state. 

Men  in  idleness  rapidly  deteriorate  both  physically  and 
mentally ;  some  go  to  the  hospital  for  want  of  exercise ; 
some  go  to  the  insane  asylum  through  loss  of  reason ; 
and  all  upon  discharge  go  out  impaired  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  it  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  earn  an 
honest  living  even  if  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand  prisoners  in  idleness  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  state,  and  hard  working  tax  payers  must 
foot  the  bills,  and  yet  the  entire  prison  labor  of  the  country 
as  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  labor  outside,  only 
amounts  to  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  affect  prices  or  wages  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

Nay  more,  prison  labor  as  compared  with  all  kinds  of 
labor  outside,  which  is  the  only  proper  comparison,  is 
shown  by  the  investigation  of  the  census  and  labor  bureaus 
to  amoimt  to  only  fifty-four  one  hundreths  of  one  per  cent, 
and  practically  amounts  to  nothing  as  an  influence  upon 
prices  or  wages. 

Prison  labor  locally,    doubtless,  in   rare    instances    may 
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cause  injurious  competition,  but  this  can  easily  be  remedied 
by  suitable  legislation,  but  in  the  larger  field,  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  competition  of  prison  labor  is  not 


worth    considering. 


NON-PARTIZAN    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  the  improvement  of  these 
various  grades  of  prisons  is,  unquestionably,  the  appointment 
of  officials  for  the  administration  as  rewards  for  political 
service.  This  practice  is  almost  universal  and  the  results 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon  which  the  members  of 
the  National  Prison  Congress  are  absolutely  a  unit  it  is  in 
the  conviction  that  politics  should  have  nothing  to  do  in 
the  administration  of  prisons,  and  that  merit,  experience 
and  efficiency  should  alone  be  considered,  and  we  appeal 
to  you  as  citizens  to  insist  upon  a  non-partizan  adminis- 
tration of  all  public  institutions  whether  correctional  or 
charitable. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  business  enterprise  in 
Milwaukee  that  should  make  it  a  rule  to  change  its 
managers,  and  other  employees  with  every  change  in 
politics,  and  then  select  them  on  account  of  efficiency  as 
ward  hustlers  at  elections,  instead  of  business  experience 
and  capacity  ? 

COUNTY   JAILS. 

Another  direction  in  which  there  is  a  pressing  need 
of  more  enlightened  public  sentiment  is  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  our  county  jails,  and  in  this  conclusion 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  National  Prison 
Congress. 

In  all  American  jails  with  less  than  a  score  of  excep- 
tions, prisoners  of  all  grades  are  herded  together  during  their 
waking  hours  in  a  common  hall  ;  old  and  young,  the 
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innocent  with  the  guilty,  first  offenders  with  confirmed 
criminals,  and  the  result  is  that  the  average  American  jail 
is  a  compulsory  school  of  crime,  and  there  can  be  no  large 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  crime  until  our  county  jails 
are  revolutionized. 

In  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  in  which  crime  is  steadily  decreasing,  every  prisoner 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  whether  awaiting  trial  or  serving 
short  sentences,  is  kept  entirely  separate  from  every  other 
prisoner,  from  the  time  he  enters  the  prison  van  at  the 
police  station,  until  his  final  discharge. 

DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

Another  requirement,  in  which  we  are  all  agreed,  is, 
that  every  prisoner,  upon  discharge,  should  be  cared  for, 
and  aided,  if  worthy,  in  securing  occupation.  In  fact  in 
the  work  of  reformation  this  is  half  the  battle,  for  iinless  a 
prisoner  upon  discharge  can  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
an  honest  living  he  is  driven  back  to  crime. 

In  the  British  Islands,  and  in  Western  Europe,  every 
prison  has  a  prisoners'  aid  association.  In  England  there 
are  over  seventy  of  such,  and  they  are  considered  indis- 
pensable aids  to  reformation. 

In  America  there  are  but  few,  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
if  their  importance  could  be  appreciated  by  the  general  public 
they  would  be  largely  extended.  In  Minnesota  a  society 
has  recently  been  organized  which  is  expected  to  reach 
every  prison  and  every  discharged  prisoner  in  the  state, 
and  its  plans  seem  feasable  and  promising. 

What  these  plans  are  can  be  ascertained  by  writing  to 
the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  F.  A.  Whittier,  at 
St.  Paul. 

As  to  European  methods,  a  full  account  can  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Prison  Congress  of  last  year. 

PREVENTION. 
There  are  many   other   directions    in  which  the  prison 
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congress  is  in  unanimous  agreement,  and  to  which  I  would 
be  glad  to  call  attention  and  ask  your  active  co-operation, 
but  time  will  not  permit,  and  I  will  conclude  my  remarks 
by  calling  your  attention  to  prevention  instead  of  cure  in 
dealing  with  crime. 

We  may  be  never  so  wise  in  the  construction  and 
administration  of  prisons,  but  yet  after  all  we  must  look  to 
preventive  measures  if  we  are  to  make  any  large  reduction 
in  the  increasing  volume  of  crime. 

INDUSTRIAL   TRAINING. 

Criminal  statistics  all  show  that  a  large  proportion  of 
prisoners  have  never  learned  a  wage-earning  occupation, 
and  I  think  all  prison  wardens  will  agree  that  this 
deficiency  is  a  prolific  cause  of  crime. 

To  correct  this  our  schools  must  educate  the  hand  as 
well  as  the  head,  and  no  common  school  system  should  be 
considered  complete,  in  which  industrial  training  is  not  an 
important  part. 

More  than  that,  every  child  should  be  taught  good 
citizenship  and  good  morals,  and  our  schools  should  culti- 
vate equally  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  Kindergarten  should  be 
an  essential  part  of  our  school  systems  every  where. 

The  Kindergarten  wherever  tested  under  proper 
conditions  has  shown  itself  of  the  highest  value  in  the 
formation  of  character  and  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

In  San  Francisco,  where  the  Kindergarten  has  had  its 
earliest  and  highest  development  and  in  which  over  twenty 
thousand  children  have  been  trained  in  the  past  sixteen 
years,  it  has  practically  revolutionized  some  of  the  darkest 
wards  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of  police  reports  that  in 
eleven  years,  out  of  eight  thousand  arrests  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  only  one  had  graduated  from  the  Kindergartens- 

Last  of  all,  and  greatest  of  all,  in  our  war  with  crime ; 
if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  success  we  must  have  the 
active  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  of  all 
Christian  men  and  women. 
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Prison  reform  is  the  child  of  Christianity  and  it  has 
the  right  to  claim  the  support  of  Christian  people. 

PRISONERS'  SUNDAY. 

For  a  dozen  years  past  the  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion has  appealed  to  the  churches  to  set  apart  the  fourth 
Sabbath  of  October  as  Prison  Sunday,  for  the  consideration 
of  prison  questions,  and  we  feel  that  it  ought  to  be 
universally  observed. 

Doubtless  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is 
there  will  be  a  need  of  prisons,  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
if  society  will  utilize  the  forces  at  command  the  number  of 
prisons  now  in  use  can  be  reduced  ten  fold  in  a  single 
generation. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  bright  side 
to  the  prison  question,  as  well  as  a  dark  side,  and  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  dealing  with  the 
criminal  classes,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  present  if  time 
would  permit,  but  with  limited  time  it  seems  best  that  I 
should  speak  of  evils  that  need  correction,  rather  than  of 
attainments  already  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  our  county  jails  there 
are  some  improvements,  and  among  our  penitentaries  there 
are  some  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  and  our  juvenile 
reformatories  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other 
country. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  an  optimist,  and  an  evolu- 
tionist, and  believe  that  the  trend  of  society  as  a  whole  is 
upward  and  not  downward. 

I  believe  that  God  rules  and  meditates  thoughts  of 
good  and  not  evil,  and  that  out  of  darkness  light  will 
come  by  and  by  to  those  who  trust  Him,  and  wait  for  His 
coming. 

A  reception  followed  in  the  same  building  given  by 
the  ladies  of  Milwaukee  to  the  members  of  the  congress. 


SECOND  DAY— SUNDAY. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  Sunday  morning  session  of  the  congress  was 
held  in  the  Plymouth  Church.  The  annual  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  JUDSON  Trc WORTH,  D.  D.,  the  Pastor 
of  the  church,  at  n:oo  o'clock,  to  a  large  audience. 

SERMON     BY    REV.    DR.    TITWORTH. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  the  World  is  become  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ." — Rev.  II-i$. 

You  can  not  but  be  aware  of  the  increasing  frequency 
in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  kingdom  of  God  or  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  current  religious  utterances.  The  phrase,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  found  probably  oftenest  in  theological  or 
religious  writings  that  have  a  bearing  on  sociology. 

It  is  as  if  some  more  or  less  conspicuous  citizen  had 
lived  years  with  us,  whose  name  should  suddenly  begin  to 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  high  office  ;  let  us 
suppose  should  be  mentioned  for  the  presidency.  At  once 
his  name  becomes  a  household  word,  it  is  in  everybody's 
mouth.  So,  somehow,  this  phrase,  "  kingdom  of  God," 
has  been  a  more  or  less  conspicious  citizen  in  religious 
utterances  from  the  first,  but  now  the  idea  in  the  words 
has  somehow  been  nominated  for  the  presidency  among 
the  ideas  that  live  in  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  high  significance  of  this  is  in  its  being  a  mark  of 
that  great  movement  in  modern  religious  thought  which  we 
call  sometimes  the  return  to  Christ;  the  re-discovery  of  Christ. 
There  is  that  going  on  which  is  analagpus  to  the  antiqua- 
rian research  of  our  time.  As  in  Greece  they  are  digging 
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down  now  to  the  old  Acropolis  and  finding  the  bed-rock; 
so  in  religious  matters  and  teachings  we  are  digging  down 
through  the  strata  of  the  centuries,  through  the  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  deposits  of  human  speculations  upon  the 
words  of  Christ,  and  wre  are  getting  back  to  the  original 
conceptions  as  they  lay  in  Christ's  mind  and  found  utter- 
ance through  Christ's  lips.  The  kingdom  of  God,  or 
heaven  its  equivalent,  was  Christ's  habitual  term  for  that 
which  He  came  to  accomplish  in  the  earth.  The  word 
"  church  "  occurs  but  three  times  altogether  in  the  gospels 
and  these  are  all  in  Matthew.  Christ  is  reported  by  that 
one  evangelist  as  using  it  on  but  two  occasions.  The 
words,  kingdom  of  God  or  heaven,  occur  fifty-four  times 
in  the  same  gospel,  and  in  all  the  gospels  together  over 
one  hundred  times.  This  was  Christ's  form  of  expression 
in  which  He  strove  to  put  the  idea  which  He  brought  out 
of  the  eternal  heart  itself,  when  He  came  down  to  the 
earth  for  its  blessing.  Certainly  it  can  be  only  wise  to 
seek  to  emphasize  in  His  manner  the  words  which  He 
emphasized. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  about    this    kingdom  of 
God  which  I  wish  we  might  give  attention  to. 

First,  the  kingdom  which  Christ  intended  to  establish 
is  in  this  world.  Note  the  phrasing  of  our  text,  "  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  These  are  not  the  words  of 
Christ  directly  but  the  words  of  His  most  intimate  disciple, 
and  as  such  they  may  be  said  to  reflect  with  accuracy  the 
thought  of  Christ.  But  aside  from  the  words  of  the  text, 
Christ's  own  habit  in  speaking  of  the  kingdom  He  came 
to  establish  will  carry  out  the  statement.  "  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  That  is  what  He  came  to  preach, 
the  immediateness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "Thy  king- 
dom come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth "  He  taught  us  to 
pray  to  the  end  of  time.  No  grammarian  would  think  of 
limiting  the  meaning  of  "on  earth  "  to  the  second  clause. 
"  Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
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as  it  is  in  heaven,"  is  Christ's  thought.  Take  His  parable 
in  which  He  illustrates  His  conception  of  that  kingdom. 
It  is  like  the  leaven  which  the  woman  took  and  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal  till  the  whole  should  be  leavened. 
What  is  the  measure  of  meal  but  humanity,  and  what  is 
the  leaven  but  the  spirit  of  Christ?  Here  among  humanity 
His  spirit  is  to  work  like  leaven.  Or  take  the  parable  of 
the  mustard  seed  which  is  indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds 
but  which  becomes  a  great  tree.  The  whole  force  of  the 
figure  is  found  in  its  interpretation  as  a  matter  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  a  matter  practically  beyond  all  controversy. 
Take  that  singular  teaching,  which  seems  singular  to  us 
anyway,  that  teaching  about  the  difficulty  of  rich  men 
coming  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  have  understood 
that  too  long  to  mean  that  a  rich  man  cannot  go  to  heaven. 
That  certainly  is  not  what  He  meant  to  say.  Christ  meant 
to  say  that  the  man  who  can  be  selfish  enough  to  get 
inordinately  rich,  by  the  very  terms  of  that  cannot  become 
unselfish  enough  to  live  in  the  kingdom  of  love  and 
ministry  and  service  which  the  kingdom  of  God  really  is 
among  men.  It  is  not  a  fiat  of  God's,  it  is  the  simple 
enunciation  of  a  principle  in  practical  operation. 

We  have  gone  far  toward  depriving  the  world  of  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  teaching  about  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
an  unfortunate  slip  of  the  understanding  interpreting  this 
phrase.  We  have  caught  at  the  word  heaven.  All  races 
and  religions  have  dreamed  of  a  condition  of  things,  a 
place  after  death  which  we  call  heaven.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  then  must  be  a  kingdom  in  heaven,  and  so  the 
thought  of  man  has  been  side-tracked  somehow,  and  all 
the  forces  of  Christian  hope  and  energy  and  faith  have 
tended  to  go  on  this  side-track,  and  we  have  spoken  and 
dreamed  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  in  heaven.  Look  at 
these  words  of  Christ  and  note  that,  to  go  to  our  grammars 
again,  the  phrase  "of  heaven,"  in  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 
an  adjective  of  quality.  It  is  not  an  adjective  of  place. 
It  is  the  heavenly  kingdom,  not  the  kingdom  in  heaven. 
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So  Christ's  kingdom  of  God  or  heaven  is  a  kingdom  that 
is  going  to  come  in  this  world,  a  kingdom  that  is  going 
to  be  the  outcome  in  time  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men.  That  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  of  this  world,  a  kingdom  of  the  here  and  now. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  mistake  in  calling  it  not  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth,  have  been  sheltered  all 
that  class  of  mistakes  that  have  arisen  from  the  transfer  of 
the  location  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  earth  to  beyond 
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the  skies.  Through  these  mistakes  has  come  the  supposition 
that  there  must  be  external  change  rather  than  change  in 
character,  interior  organization  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  true  essence  of  redemption. 

The  second  significant  thing  about  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  its  universality.  Hear  again  the  words  of  the  text, 
u  the  kingdom  of  the  world,"  or  as  it  stands  in  King 
James'  version,  "  kingdoms  "  which  means  the  same  thing. 
u  The  kingdom  of  the  world; "  there  is  in  this  nothing 
excluded  or  omitted.  It  is  all  inclusive.  The  kingdom 
of  the  world  is  to  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
There  is  its  universality.  I  suspect  that  the  first  impres- 
sion received  from  this  phrase  is  to  attract  our  attention 
to  the  political  divisions  or  governments  of  the  earth. 
Russia — is  Russia  to  be  a  kingdom  of  God?  Turkey — is 
Turkey  to  be  a  kingdom  of  God  ?  Yes  ;  and  England 
and  America  and  all  political  divisions.  But  a  profounder 
analysis  of  the  text  will  I  think  suggest  a  deeper  meaning. 
It  will  suggest  other  sorts  of  kingdoms.  We  are  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  idea,  ''kingdom  of  business."  That 
system  of  human  relations,  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
commerce  and  industry  taken  altogether,  which  we  call 
business,  is  a  kingdom  in  itself.  It  is  a  kingdom  within 
the  greater  kingdom  of  human  life.  We  might  speak  of  the 
kingdom  of  politics,  that  interrelation  of  human  activities 
within  which  ambition  and  greed  of  office  are  the  motives 
which  impel  men.  We  might  speak  of  the  kingdom  of 
art,  the  kingdom  of  literature.  We  might  speak  of  the 
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kingdom  of  society.  All  these  are  correspondent  to  the 
conception  of  the  kingdom  which  seems  to  be  in  the  text. 
Now  of  these  kingdoms  who  are  the  kings  ?  In  the 
kingdom  of  business  the  king  is  money.  The  king  of 
the  kingdom  of  politics  is  ambition.  The  king  of  the 
kingdom  of  society  is  pleasure,  and  the  king  in  the  king- 
dom of  art  and  literature  is  fame  or  reputation.  Now  are 
these  kingdoms  all  to  be  overturned  some  day?  Is  there 
to  be  one  king  of  all  these  kingdoms?  Are  all  these  king- 
doms to  be  indeed  the  kingdom  of  the  Christ,  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  ?  It  looks  improbable,  but  here  we  may 
very  nicely  sit  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  life's 
teachers — we  call  her  science.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
contribution  of  science  to  modern  knowledge  in  recent 
years  has  been  what  she  has  told  us  about  evolution,  and 
the  most  significant  contribution  evolution  has  made  as  yet 
to  religious  knowledge  has  been  in  what  she  has  taught  us 
about  the  immensity  of  time  since  things  began  to  be. 
And  what  science  will  teach  us  if  we  hear  to-day  what 
she  has  to  say  about  this  immensity  of  time  since  the 
beginning,  will  be  this ;  something  about  the  patience  of 
God — the  patience  of  God.  The  seer  who  writes  these 
words,  standing  on  the  highest  of  all  table-lands  of  vision 
and  who  sees  the  consummation  of  what  has  been  the 
eternal  purpose  from  the  first,  he  says  the  kingdom  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Christ. 

Now  suppose  we  take  our  stand  with  science  at  the 
extreme  opposite  point  of  observation.  Suppose  we  stand 
for  a  moment  bv  the  side  of  the  first  cell  which  divides 
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into  two  cells,  gives  up  its  life  for  others.  There  we  have 
the  very  dawn  of  that  which  we  have  come  to  see  to  be 
the  external  purpose  of  God  in  creation,  and  in  the  new 
creation  which  is  regeneration,  reorganization  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  Standing  by  that  cell  and  looking  forward  into 
the  future,  all  is  blank  and  forbidding,  and  yet  God  saw 
all  the  time  the  meaning  of  it.  He  saw  that  along  this 
line  of  development  there  was  to  come  order,  progress,  the 
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kingdom  of -God;  along  that  line  of  development  from  the 
germ,  the  cell  that  gives  its  life  that  others  might  grow 
from  it.  From  this  in  time  came  motherhood,  that 
divinest  of  all  things  human;  motherhood,  the  giving  of 
life  for  others.  Along  that  line  there  has  grown  the  Christ 
life,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  the  giving  up  of  self  for  others. 
Along  that  line  in  time  there  is  to  be  manifested  the 
divineness  of  all  life  after  the  fashion  of  Christ,  in  the 
power  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  spirit  of  men.  That 
is  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  that  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is  the  enthronement  of 
Christ. 

When  we  consider  adequately  the  patience  of  God  in 
the  years  that  have  gone,  we  get  a  leverage  for  our  faith 
and  can  trust  in  the  patience  of  God  for  the  years  that 
are  to  come.  Some  of  these  days  the  business  world  is  to 
be  as  much  higher  in  its  conceptions  of  what  it  is  right 
to  do,  as  the  business  world  today  is  higher  than  it  was  a 
hundred  thousand  years  ago. 

Some  of  these  days  men  are  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Christ  is  a  more  royal  king  to  some  than  money.  They 
will  make  money  that  they  may  help  on  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Money  will  be  a  means  to  an  end.  Men  will  say, 
we  will  not  make  money  in  any  way  that  shall  involve 
the  slightest  injustice  or  cruelty,  and  in  the  very  making 
of  money  I  shall  be  ministering  to  my  fellow  men.  Men 
may  then  grow  as  rich  as  they  will,  but  every  dollar  shall 
be  at  the  service  of  the  King,  when  the  kingdom  comes 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

Possibly  you  may  be  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  redemption  of  politics  and  society.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  are.  Sometimes  society  seems  like  veneered 
vulgarity  but  it  has  been  vastly  worse  than  it  is  and  it 
is  going  to  be  vastly  better  than  it  is,  because  not  vulgar 
pleasure  and  self  indulgence,  but  service  will  be  the  reason 
why  men  are  in  relation  to  each  other  in  society,  and  the 
Christ  who  gave  Himself  for  us  will  be  re-incarnated  in  you, 
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and  ill  me,  and  we  shall  go  into  society  for  the  reason 
that  Christ  went  to  the  cross.  We  shall  conceive  of  our 
relations  to  society  as  a  means  for  the  redemption  of  life 
for  which  He  died.  We  shall  not  then  be  incredulous,  we 
shall  not  be  faithless  as  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  if  we  can  get  into  the  thought  of  God  about  His 
eternal  purpose. 

If  this  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  are  departments 
in  that  kingdom.  If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  come  thus 
and  be  universal,  there  will  be  sub-divisions  of  organiza- 
tion for  admistration.  Organization  is  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  numbers  working  together,  and  it  is  inevitable 
whenever  numbers  try  to  work  together.  You  get  two  or 
three  or  half  a  dozen  men  with  common  interests  in  a  city 
like  ours  and  they  will  organize.  Let  a  hundred  men  be 
interested  in  prison  reform  or  prison  administration,  the 
administration  of  our  penal  reformatory  institutions  and  they 
are  sure  to  come  together  and  organize.  There  is  one 
trouble  with  organization  which  we  need  to  guard  against 
and  that  is  that  the  organization  may  be  over-dignified, 
over-emphasized.  Within  the  kingdom  of  God  every 
organization  however  great,  however  small,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  function  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  it  becomes  an  evil  the  instant  it  is 
over-organized  or  its  organization  is  so  over-emphasized 
that  the  organization  becomes  an  end  in  itself  and  no 
longer  a  means  to  an  end.  Every  organization  must  be 
growing  and  living  with  the  spirit  within.  If  it  harden, 
it  becomes  a  prison  for  the  spirit  of  God. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
church,  the  greatest  of  all,  far  and  away  the  greatest  of  all. 
And  yet  our  beloved  church — I  say  it  cautiously  and 
sadly — has  it  seems  to  me  fallen  into  this  error  ;  it  has 
been  over-organized  or  has  over-dignified  its  organization, 
and  we  are  witness  to  the  kingdom  of  God  using  many 
other  organizations  beside  the  church,  because  the  church 
has  not  been  quite  faithful.  I  suppose  in  the  beginning 
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when  there  were  but   few  disciples  of  Christ,  there  was  no 
great  diversity. 

Interests  were  few  and  simple,  and  organization  was 
perfectly  natural  and  right.  Christ  made  no  organization 
though  the  disciples  did.  It  was  inevitable.  The  numbers 
of  the  disciples  grew  and  the  kingdom  of  God  expanded 
and  there  were  interests  here  and  there  that  they  had  not 
at  first,  and  so  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  abilities 
required.  The  organization  of  the  church  grew  in  size 
and  intricacy  and  in  a  certain  self-esteem  at  the  same  time 
until  presently  the  kingdom  of  God  became  identified  with 
the  church.  It  became  a  monopoly,  a  despotism ;  and 
because  it  allied  itself  with  despotism  it  shared  the  fate  of 
despotism.  The  spirit  of  Christ  came  to  make  men  free. 
That  free  spirit  rebelled  against  despotism  and  the  church 
in  its  alliance  with  despotism  shared  the  fate  of  despotism, 
not  because  it  was  a  church  but  because  it  was  a  despotism. 

Now  all  over  this  world  the  kingdom  of  God  has  other 
organizations  inspired  to  do  certain  things,  organizations 
within  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  lives,  and  they  are  all 
functions  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  church  made  another  mistake ;  she  began  to  set 
too  high  a  value  on  dogma,  to  be  despotic  in  her  state- 
ment of  what  men  might  and  might  not  believe,  and  again 
there  came  a  revolt,  a  revolt  of  intelligence.  It  was 
inevitable  because  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  in  the  human 
mind  enlarging  it.  There  came  revolt  against  the  dogmatic 
beliefs  of  the  church,  and  now  the  church  can  not  shelter 
all  in  her  fold  because  of  her  too  narrow  conditions  of 
belief. 

So  outside  the  church  there  are  these  centres  of  God- 
fearing, Christ-inspired  men  who  are  working  in  organiza- 
tions of  all  sorts  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Shall  we  take  ourselves,  as  philanthropists,  as  students 
of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science,  as  practical  exponents 
of  those  principles,  shall  we  take  ourselves  at  the  estimation 
of  the  church?  Shall  we  consent  to  be  ruled  out  because 
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the  church  declares  that  she  only  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
because  the  church  mistakes  her  organization  for  the  end 
of  her  being,  when  it  is  merely  a  means  to  the  larger 
kingdom  of  God  of  which  the  church  is  merely  a  function  ? 
Shall  we  take  the  opinion  of  the  churches  which  say  we 
are  outsiders  ?  It  is  against  this  that  I  want  to  warn  you 
this  morning.  My  appeal  to  you  today  is  to  believe  the 
larger  truth,  to  belive  that  you  are  in  fellowship  with  the 
Eternal,  to  believe  that  you  too  are  a  function  of  that 
eternal  purpose,  that  eternal  spirit  which  has  been  in  every 
step  of  progress  the  world  has  made  from  the  first.  I 
would  have  you  possess  yourselves  of  the  inspiration  which 
that  consciousness  will  bring.  In  partnership  with  the 
Eternal?  These  enthusiasms  that  heat  in  your  hearts  are 
simply  waves  of  the  eternal  enthusiasm  for  human  redemp- 
tion beating  on  the  shores  of  your  lives,  believe  it.  Possess 
yourselves  of  that  inspiration,  possess  yourselves  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  will  mentally  come  to  you  if  you  can 
believe  that  you  are  co-workers  with  the  Eternal  in  your 
labors  for  human  amelioration,  for  saner  conditions  in  our 
penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  You  are  discovering 
eternal  principles  and  you  are  in  league  with  every  blessed 
power  since  the  world  began.  You  are  in  league  with  the 
eternal  love  and  life,  reorganizing  humanity  everywhere  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ. 

You  have  a  right,  every  man  has  a  right,  who  enters 
with  his  soul  into  the  work  of  human  amelioration,  to 
know  that  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  a  minister  of 
the  eternal  life.  I  would  have  you  believe  this  and  I 
would  have  you  share  this  belief  with  those  who  more 
specifically  enter  upon  ecclesiastical  methods  for  the  world's 
betterment.  You  are  just  as  free  as  they,  just  as  free  to 
enter  by  faith  into  the  spirit  of  that  old  prophet,  who  once 
upon  that  high  table-land  of  vision,  saw  the  kingdom  of 
this  world  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ.  Share  his  vision  and  share  in  something  better 
than  vision  ;  that  something  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
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vision,  that  utter  surrender  of  soul  to  Christ,  that  utter 
up-giving  of  the  life  to  the  spirit  of  God  in  Christ,  which 
marked  him  as  the  beloved,  and  was  the  secret  of  all  his 
power  Christ-wise  to  help  on  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Amen. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  SESSION. 

The  third  session  of  the  congress  was  held  in  Lincoln 
Hall,  at  7:30  P.  M. 

ADDRESS   OF    RABBI    HECHT. 

Year  after  year  we  meet  together  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  deliberate  upon  the  welfare  of  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  classes  of  the  human  family,  and 
directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  welfare  of  society  at 
large.  You  come  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  from 
our  sister  country,  disregarding  personal  comforts,  sacrifi- 
cing time  and  money,  to  learn,  and  to  teach,  and  enrich  us 
by  your  investigations  in  the  domains  of  sociology,  ethics, 
and  psychology.  Enriched  by  the  experience  of  years  you 
come  to  exchange  ideas  upon  a  subject  dear  to  your  hearts. 
With  the  great  mass  of  American  people  standing  on  the 
outside  and  unable  by  our  several  occupations  and  pursuits 
in  life  to  give  you  much  support,  we  yet  admire  you  for 
your  great  endeavor  to  better  the  condition  of  society. 
We  can  endorse  your  work,  we  can  approve  it,  and  we 
most  heartily  and  sincerely  do  approve  of  it. 

As  for  me  I  beg  the  privilege  to  place  myself  on 
record  before  this  august  assemblage  of  my  fellow-citizens 
and  of  our  guests  who  are  with  us,  as  a  religionist,  though 
not  a  Christian ;  as  a  teacher  of  religion  though  not  of 
Christianity,  and  to  say  that  your  work  is  in  the  line  of 
practical  religion.  I  claim  to  recognize  in  you  the 
co-adjutors  with  me  in  my  work,  and  I  claim  the  right 
to  be  recognized  with  you  as  a  co-worker  in  the  field  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  society. 

Reform  is  your  watchword  and  it  is  mine.  Reform  is 
the  word  inscribed  on  the  flag  beneath  which  we  inarch, 
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all  reforms  recognize  the  possibility  of  betterment.  As  all 
reform  in  business  and  industry,  in  politics,  in  our 
sociological  relations,  and  in  our  ethics  signifies  not  only  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  but  of  the  possibility  of 
improvement,  so  does  this.  It  has  struck  me  as  I  have 
thought  on  the  subject  of  reform  that  reform  work  is  truly 
a  penitential.  True  reform  is  the  ideal  expression  of  the 
most  genuine  repentance. 

You  are  social  reformers,  and  inasmuch  as  religion  is 
admittedly  a  social  factor,  since  religion  indeed  in  its  roots 
and  at  its  very  foundation  is  a  social  force  in  the  universe, 
you  cannot  ignore  religion  or  its  power.  But  it  must  be 
religion,  and  not  doctrine.  It  must  be  religion,  and  not 
sect.  It  must  be  religion,  but  not  ism.  Religion  has 
been  defined  etymologically  by  some  as  a  binding  together, 
as  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  closer  relation  between 
man  and  his  Maker.  Now  if  the  definition  be  allowed  to 
stand,  I  should  hold  that  the  province  of  religion  is  as 
much  a  binding  of  man  to  man  as  it  is  of  binding  man 
to  God.  The  very  highest  interests  of  mankind  demand 
harmonious  co-operation  of  its  component  parts.  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  co-operate  through 
not  being  religious — that  means  in  being  linked  together, 
but  operating  in  opposite  directions — is  evident  at  the 
present  time  in  the  conditions  of  society  by  which  we  are 
confronted. 

One  of  the  conditions  which  are  so  much  to  be 
deplored  is  the  prevalence  of  crime  among  men.  Of  course 
I  know  that  this  is  not  a  new  growth.  I  know  that 
crime  is  not  of  today  or  yesterday.  I  know  that  as  long 
as  man  has  lived  on  earth  this  mental  deformity  has  been 
noticed  in  one  way  or  another,  and  punishments  have 
immediately  and  invariably  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
evil  deeds,  ever  since  man  first  sinned  or  transgressed. 
The  manner  of  punishment,  the  way  in  which  punishment 
is  meted  out,  vary  of  course  with  the  nature  of  the  offence. 
But  the  object  of  the  punishment  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
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correctly  understood.  The  methods  that  have  been  applied 
so  often  to  visit  the  result  of  guilt  upon  the  head  of  the 
malefactor,  revealed  all  too  often  how  little  of  humanity 
there  was  in  man.  It  was  too  often  a  mere  act  of 
vengeance.  It  was  an  attempt  at  best  to  make  the  culprit 
responsible  for  the  evil,  the  loss,  or  the  damage  resulting 
from  his  evil  deeds,  to  the  individual,  to  the  state,  or  to 
society  or  to  the  community.  It  was  an  effort  to  make  him 
responsible  and  in  some  way  to  receive  compensation  for 
the  loss  sustained. 

The  next  step  forward,  the  next  step  towards  progress 
and  reform  was  to  make  punishments  serve  as  a  deterrent 
against  wrong  doing.  And  only  in  modern  times,  yea 
only  in  our  own  day  and  generation,  has  the  idea  taken 
hold  of  mankind,  that  idea  so  simple  and  which  seems  to 
us  so  near  that  we  wonder  that  it  has  not  suggested  itself 
before — that  simple  idea,  yet  so  grand,  that  the  great 
purpose  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  the  criminal;  to  make 
out  of  a  useless,  if  possible,  a  useful  member  of  society. 
The  lex  talionis  of  olden  times  is  abolished.  The  idea  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  tooth  for  a  tooth  is  quoted  in  derision 
today.  The  idea  has  long  since  been  relegated  to  the 
dust  of  bygone  ages.  It  has  been  relegated  to  the  place 
of  antiquated  errors,  together  with  the  stocks  and  the 
pillory  and  the  implements  of  torture  of  which  history, 
and  especially  mediaeval  history,  has  so  many  interesting,  if 
revolting,  accounts  to  render.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
thinker  that  the  reclaiming  of  a  criminal  actually,  as  it  is 
theoretically,  should  be  the  chief  aim  and  object  of 
penology.  Ethics  rebels  against  the  meting  out  punish- 
ment which  is  exclusively  repellatory  (repellant)  in  its 
tendency.  Punishment  which  is  inflicted  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  deter  any  would-be  wrong  doer  is  a  failure. 
Statistics  prove  that,  and  experience  verifies  it.  Punishment 
as  a  deterrent  for  the  wrong  of  a  would-be  evil  doer  is  a 
failure.  How  was  it  in  those  days  when  the  gallows  was 
the  handiest  means  of  punishing  criminals,  and  where 
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very  little  investigation  was  made  as  to  the  nature  or 
seriousness  of  the  crime — some  would  call  them  "the  good 
old  days,"  I  do  not — how  was  it  then  ?  A  thief  was 
executed  upon  the  gallows  and  during  that  awful  ceremony, 
while  the  great  assemblage  was  hushed  into  silence, 
meditating  and  reflecting  upon  their  evil  doings,  some  of 
the  light  fingered  gentry  were  plying  their  trade  very 
vigorously.  This  speaks  volumes  of  the  inefficiency  of 
this  method  of  suppressing  crime.  It  is  true  that  people 
learn  by  experience,  but  it  is  by  their  own  experience,  not 
by  the  experience  of  others.  It  is  true  that  the  burned 
child  dreads  the  fire,  but  it  is  very  little  the  child  dreads 
the  fire  until  itself  has  felt  the  pain  of  his  scorching. 

Now  punishment  as  a  reformatory  measure  is  the  only 
desirable,  the  only  justifiable,  the  only  admissible  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  state  or  organized  society,  against  the 
offender.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  sickly  outgrowth  of 
this  modern  idea  of  punishment.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
those  hateful  excrescences  that  grow  up  in  the  very  wake 
of  good  and  noble  intentions.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do 
of  those  sickly  and  morbid  exhibitions  of  sentimentality 
where  cold  blooded  assassins  who  have  been  apprehended 
by  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  placed  behind  prison  bars, 
are  made  almost  objects  of  adoration — saints  and  martyrs. 
You  know  how  great  an  increase  in  the  sale  of  flowers  the 
florists  have  reported  sometimes  when  some  noted  criminal 
has  been  visited  by  hysterical  ladies.  1  know  that,  and  am 
as  emphatic  in  my  denunciation  of  such  an  aberration  of 
judgment  and  discretion  as  I  am  in  placing  myself  flat 
footed  against  the  abuses,  the  inhumanity  and  cruelty  that 
even  today  are  unnecessarily  shown  to  offenders  of  the  law. 
These  are  some  of  the  evil  conditions  with  which  the 
prison  congress  seeks  to  cope.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing wrong  in  our  penal  system,  that  admits  of  no  doubt. 
There  occurs  to  me  an  event  which  happened  in  1891,  in 
Tennessee,  when  one  fine  morning  the  warden  of  the 
prison  was  surprised  at  the  number-  of  empty  cells  without 
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any  expiration  of  the  sentences  of  those  criminals.  There 
had  been  a  wholesale  delivery  out  of  that  penitentiary,  and 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  startled.  If  that 
means  anything  it  means  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
penal  system  of  our  government. 

Another  point  that  points  directly  and  painfully  to 
some  evil  or  wrong  is  the  alarming  fact  that  crime  and 
criminals  are  on  the  increase  in  a  ratio  much  greater  that 
the  natural  growth  of  the  population  would  justify  or 
explain.  And  worst  of  all  and  saddest  of  all,  the  contingent 
that  is  furnished  to  this  criminal  class  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  young,  from  those  in  age  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five.  That  is  a  matter  well  calculated  to  set  the  most  of 
us  to  thinking,  and  to  seek  with  all  our  power  to  call  a 
halt  to  this  destructive  process. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  held 
to  the  contrary,  the  prevalence  of  crime  is  owing  to  some 
social  defect  in  those  places  where  crime  flourishes  most. 
A  thorough  examination  of  the  conditions  of  the  social 
life  in  those  communities  where  crime  prevails  largely  will 
reveal  some  reasons.  We  cannot  in  the  light  of  the  present 
state  of  enlightenment  and  of  science  ignore  the  fact  that 
heredity  and  pre-natal  dispositions,  environment  and  psycho- 
physiological  causes  help  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals) 
and  the  laxity  of  morals  helps  to  swell  the  number  of 
criminals.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
eradicate  crime.  I  believe  that  crime  will  continue,  and 
all  that  we  can  do  is  to  concentrate  our  energies  upon 
minimizing  it.  He  who  will  succeed  in  that  will  be  counted 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  race,  and  will  secure  that 
immortality  which  grateful  remembrance  for  noble  deeds 
brings.  I  cannot  help  telling  you  some  of  the  results  of 
my  limited  experience  and  observation.  In  my  view  there 
are  several  causes  for  this  state  of  things.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  defect  in  our  jury  system.  I  know  that  the  law 
is  administered  in  a  stereotyped  form.  One  who  commits 
such  an  offence  has  to  expiate  it  with  such  a  punishment. 
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Only  in  rare  instances  is  it  investigated  as  to  whether  there 
are  conditions  behind  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
There  are  cases  when  the  criminal  is  not  altogether 
responsible,  although  I  would  not  obliterate  personal 
responsibility  from  a  man.  But  in  the  administration  of 
punishment  these  things  ought  to  be  considered. 

In  the  next  case  I  have  found  that  in  spite  of  what  I 
have  heard  of  the  magnificent  efforts  successfully  carried  on 
in  the  Elmira  reformatory  there  are  many  institutions  of 
this  country  that  are  quite  oblivious  of  the  progress  that 
is  being  made.  There  still  exists  that  spirit  which  crushes 
the  last  spark  of  manhood  out  of  the  criminal,  that 
mediaeval  spirit  that  blots  out  the  individuality  of  a  man 
as  soon  as  he  has  been  placed  behind  the  prison  bars. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  strike  me  in  observing  an 
institution  of  that  kind  is  in  the  indiscriminate  putting 
together  of  the  criminals  of  all  ages,  and  the  influences 
which  old  criminals  have  upon  novices.  I  have  seen  how 
quickly  the  last  spark  could  be  extinguished  and  the  young 
offender  assume  the  air  and  character  of  an  outcast  of 
society  forever. 

Shall  we  for  these  reasons  despair  ?  I  think  not.  I 
think  the  signs  of  the  times  are  hopeful.  If  anything  is 
calculated  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  hopefulness  in  the 
friends  of  humanity  this  prison  congress  would  have  that 
effect.  Persevering  in  the  face  of  disappointment,  of 
struggle,  enduring  all  that  may  be  cast  upon  them  by  way 
of  slur  and  inuendo  they  continue  upon  the  path  which 
they  have  beaten  out  for  themselves,  and  they  are  pro- 
gressing to  glorious  heights  from  which  they  shall  be  able 
to  look  back  upon  a  noble  career. 

One  word  more  to  justify  the  hopefulness  for  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  While  I  do  not  believe  in  angels 
with  wings  flying  about  from  celestial  homes,  I  do 
believe  that  angels  walk  the  earth.  I  have  been  told  of 
one  woman  for  instance  here,  there  may  be  more.  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  her  personal  acquaintance,  but  1  know 
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of  her  work,  and  if  angels  ever  walk  the  earth  she  is 
entitled  to  that  appellation,  for  her  work  is  angelic. 
Those  unfortunates  to  whom  the  prison  doors  open  that 
they  may  come  out,  she  befriends.  She  has  formed  means 
to  gather  them  beneath  her  invisible  wings  and  to  keep 
them  from  despair.  She  has  taught  them  to  live  a  life  of 
industry  in  her  home  of  industry. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  God  bless  you  in  all  your 
undertakings  for  bettering  the  condition  of  your  unfortunate 
fellow  beings  and  I  say  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee,  let  us 
go  hand  in  hand  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  help  in  this 
great  and  good  work. 
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ADDRESS   BY   REV.    F.    H.    WINES. 

I  deplore,  as  we  all  deplore,  the  existence  of  crime 
and  the  criminal,  but  crime  and  the  criminal  are  social 
facts  which  we  cannot  ignore.  As  Rabbi  Hecht  has  said, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  was  not  crime  and 
there  probably  will  never  be  a  time  when  there  will  be 
no  crime.  Christ  said  the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you. 
We  have  societies  for  the  abolition  of  poverty,  but  nobody 
yet  has  been  bold  enough  to  organize  a  society  for  the 
abolition  of  crime.  Laws  are  broken  and  the  criminal 
must  be  arrested  and  tried.  His  conviction  follows.  His 
incarceration  is  a  necessity,  and  when  he  has  been  arrested 
and  tried  and  convicted  and  incarcerated,  and  as  he  is  in 
prison,  something  has  got  to  be  done  with  him,  and  the 
question  we  have  to  consider  is  what  is  it ;  what  shall  we 
do  ?  He  is  an  annoyance,  a  vexation,  a  trouble,  a  puzzle, 
it  wearies  us.  He  excites  our  sympathy,  our  hostility,  our 
indignation,  our  contempt.  Still  he  is  on  our  hands,  and 
we  have  got  to  do  something  with  him.  What  are  we  to 
do  with  him  ?  That  is  the  question  that  is  before  this 
congress.  It  is  the  question  before  the  legislature  when 
it  deals  with  the  criminal  code.  It  is  the  question  which 
comes  before  the  judge  in  the  court,  and  it  is  always 
popping  up  in  the  governor's  office  and  giving  him 
immense  trouble. 

The  first  question  involved  is  what  have  we  a  right 
to  do  with  the  criminal  ?  Individually  of  course  we  have 
no  right  to  deal  with  the  criminal  except  as  we  derive 
that  right  from  society.  We  have  no  right  to  go  out  and 
arrest  a  man  without  a  warrant,  as  a  private  citizen.  The 
man  who  makes  the  arrest  must  do  so  by  authority  of 
law.  I  have  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
criminal.  There  are  certain  officers  deputed  for  that 
purpose,  chosen  for  their  capacity,  their  knowledge  and 
experience.  I  have  no  right,  even  though  I  should  be  a 
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warden  in  a  penitentiary,  or  superintendent  of  a  reform- 
atory, to  do  anything  with  a  criminal,  committed  to  my 
care,  except  as  the  law  has  given  me  that  right.  So  the 
question  after  all  is  what  has  society  a  right  to  do  with 
the  criminal  ?  Is  there  any  limitation  in  this  regard  ? 

Why,  certainly  there  must  be,  if  the  criminal  has  any 
rights,  and  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  deny  it  the 
criminal  has  rights  which  society  is  bound  to  respect.  He 
does  not  by  being  a  criminal  cease  to  be  a  man.  He  has 
still  all  his  bodily  powers,  all  his  mental  faculties,  all  his 
social  relations  and  moral  responsibilities  to  meet.  He  has 
all  his  sensibilities  except  as  they  have  been  blunted  by  a 
life  of  crime,  or  unless  they  were  originally  defective.  He 
has  all  the  sensibilities  of  other  men,  and  has  not  put 
himself  out  of  the  pale  of  kinship  to  his  fellow  men. 
He  is  just  as  much  a  child  of  God  as  he  ever  was.  He 
is  no  less  a  child  of  God  when  he  is  stained  with  sin, 
even  when  he  has  imbrued  his  hands  with  his  brother's 
blood  than  he  was  when  he  was  a  baby,  innocent, 
charming,  smiling  up  in  his  mother's  face.  We  have  a 
common  heredity,  we  are  linked  together,  not  only  figure- 
atively,  because  our  mental  faculties  are  given  by  God  and 
are  derived  from  him  as  the  father  of  us  all,  but  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  common  human  ancestry  wherever 
and  whenever  that  ancestry  began.  Whether  we  accept 
the  Mosaic  account,  or  whether  we  accept  the  modern 
views  known  as  the  theory  of  evolution  and  place  our 
descent  far  back  in  illimitable  ages  past,  yet  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  teachings  of  the  most  othodox  forms 
of  religion  and  the  most  advanced  science  that  we  have 
somewhere  or  other  at  sometime  in  the  past  a  common 
ancestry.  And  if  so  the  same  blood  runs  in  our  veins. 
We  are  all  united  by  the  ties  not  of  acquaintance  and 
affection,  but  by  the  ties  of  kindred  literally,  not  figura- 
tively, and  the  criminal  is  so  related  to  us. 

Now  what  should  I  do  for  my  brother,  my  own  and 
dear  brother,  child  of  the  same  father  and  mother?  What 
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should  I  do  for  him  if  I  saw  him  going  wrong  ?  What 
shall  I  do  if  he  becomes  a  drunkard,  what  shall  I  do  if 
he  becomes  a  defaulter,  what  shall  I  do  if  he  has  raised 
his  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion  against  his  fellow  man  and 
taken  his  life  ?  Would  he  have  any  claim  upon  me  or 
would  he  not  ?  I  think  there  can  be  only  one  answer. 
Your  own  heart  dictates  the  response.  You  would  not  cast 
off  your  brother,  you  would  not  forsake  him.  You  would 
throw  your  arms  of  sympathy  around  him  and  save  him  if 
you  could.  Whatever  I  am  bound  to  do  for  my  own 
brother  I  am  bound  within  the  limits  of  capacity  to  do  for 
every  human  brother.  If  his  misdeed  does  not  deprive 
him  of  my  sympathy  and  claim  no  man  on  this  earth  has 
that  power.  No,  I  recognize  as  fundamental  in  all  dis- 
cussions of  .crime  and  criminals  the  right  of  the  criminal  to 
human  sympathy  and  human  regard. 

But  what  are  his  special  rights  ?  Suppose  that  you 
had  been  arrested  and  convicted  and  were  in  prison  and 
should  for  any  reason  need  physical  treatment  ?  Suppose 
the  prisoner  in  the  course  of  his  work  in  the  prison  shop 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  break  an  arm  or  leg,  there 
is  not  a  human  being,  whether  a  prison  official  or  an  out- 
sider here  who  would  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  say  that 
he  should  not  be  neglected,  that  he  should  have  the  benefit 
of  medical  treatment.  He  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  that 
because  he  has  forfeited  his  rights  by  crime.  But  if 
he  is  entitled  to  physical  treatment,  why  is  he  not 
entitled  to  mental  and  spiritual  treatment  ?  Society  has 
admitted  that  you  have  no  right  to  starve  him  to  death  or 
shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon  removed  from  light  and  air  and 
human  society  and  there  leave  him  to  perish.  What  right 
has  it  to  deny  him  the  things  which  are  essential  to  his 
intellectual  life  and  to  his  spiritual  life  any  more  than  it 
has  to  deny  him  the  things  which  are  essential  to  his 
physical  well  being  ? 

Society  in  dealing  with  the    criminal  sets    an  example 
which    is    certain    to    be    followed  bv  the  criminal  himself. 
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If  society  takes  the  life  of  a  criminal  wrongfully,  as  we  all 
agree  that  it  sometimes  dqes,  it  instigates  a  reaction  in  the 
criminals  mind  and  makes  the  criminal  more  careless  of 
human  life  than  he  otherwise  would  be.  If  society 
deprives  him  of  proper  rights  it  weakens  in  him  the  sense 
of  the  right  of  property.  There  is  nothing  which  has 
such  an  influence  as  the  example  of  those  who  pretend  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  law,  those  who  profess  themselves 
to  be  righteous,  and  because  they  are  righteous  have  been 
endowed  with  power  to  hold  him  in  custody  and  inflict 
the  punishment  supposed  to  be  due  to  his  crime.  The 
idea  of  retribution  for  crime  which  once  permeated  the 
criminal  codes  of  the  world  in  the  by  gone  and  barbarous 
ages  has  been  partly  if  not  entirely  given  up.  There  is 
however  a  sure  reaction  against  crime.  Nature  herself 
regulates  the  consequences  of  every  act  in  all  the  domain 
of  nature,  conscious  and  unconscious,  intelligent  and  unin- 
telligent. Nature  brings  about  the  appropriate  retribution 
through  the  operation  of  law.  If  physical  law  is  broken 
there  is  retribution  in  the  deterioration  of  a  man's  bodily 
powers.  Physical  retribution,  mental  retribution,  overtake 
him  in  consequence  of  the  misuse  of  his  powers.  The 
treatment  of  crime  is  the  most  effective  when  it  is  imposed 
in  accordance  with  the  intimations  of  nature,  and  nature 
has  no  characteristic  which  is  so  universal  as  her  ability 
and  disposition  to  heal  the  wounds  that  have  been  made. 
Wherever  there  is  a  barren  spot  in  nature  if  you  give  it  a 
chance  the  sun  and  rain  will  clothe  it  with  verdure  and  it 
will  again  blossom  and  fructify.  Nature  heals  every  wound, 
only  give  her  a  chance.  Nature  is  a  great  restorer.  I 
remember  a  few  years  ago  when  a  great  icy  stream  swept 
over  this  western  country.  The  telegraph  poles  along  the 
Wabash  from  Toledo  to  Saint  Louis  were  broken  down. 
All  the  trees  were  broken  and  it  looked  as  if  nature  was  a 
permanent  wreck.  But  you  pass  over  the  track  of  that 
storm  to-day  and  there  is  not  a  sign  of  it  left.  Nature  has 
healed  the  wound  which  that  storm  made,  and  nature  has 
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given  us  a  suggestion  with  relation  to  our  criminal.  What 
nature  desires,  what  God  desires^  what  humanity  suggests, 
what  common  sense  suggests,  is  that  the  criminal  shall  be 
given  a  chance.  The  prisoner  should  have  a  chance  to 
repair  the  waste  which  has  been  made  in  his  own  life  and 
in  the  lives  of  other  men  in-  consequence  of  his  mistake 
and  wrong  doing.  So  I  say  that  the  first  question  is, 
what  have  we  a  right  to  do?  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  a  right  to  take  the  criminal's  life.  (Applause.)  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  imprison  a  criminal 
for  life.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  school  of  penologists 
who  in  their  desire  for  cumulative  sentences  say  that  if  a 
man  has  committed  an  offence  a  second  or  a  third  time 
that  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life.  I  do  not  believe  in 
life  sentences  and  I  do  not  believe  that  intelligent  wardens 
believe  in  them.  And  I  do  not  believe  in  harsh  or  cruel 
ways  in  prison.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  a  right  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  mind  in  prison.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  have  even  a  right  to  reform  a  man  in 
prison  against  his  will.  You  have  a  right  to  protect 
society  against  him,  a  right  to  shut  him  up  and  surround 
him  with  every  atmosphere  favorable  for  the  development 
of  his  higher  nature,  and  the  repression  of  his  lower 
nature,  to  regulate  his  conduct  and  make  him  submit  to 
the  rules  of  the  prison,  but  you  have  not  a  right  to  pene- 
trate into  the  secret  of  his  soul  and  to  make  out  of  him 
that  which  he  does  not  want  to  be.  If  you  have,  then 
you  justify  the  inquisition.  Nobody  who  knows  anything 
about  it  doubts  that  the  methods  of  the  men  who 
instituted  and  administered  the  inquisition  were  moved  by 
a  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  those  who  were  submitted  to 
its  discipline.  If  they  went  too  far  it  was  because  they 
failed  to  respect  this  freedom  of  thought  and  this  freedom 
of  the  individual  life  with  which  you  have  no  right  to 
interfere  in  prison. 

What    can    we    do    with    the    prisoner?     That    is    the 
puzzle  of  the    prison,  that    is    the    puzzle    of  the    juvenile 
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reformatory.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  perplexing  excellent 
men.  What  can  you  do  with  your  prisoners  ?  You  cannot 
do  anything  with  them  unless  you  get  the  consent  of  their 
will  and  you  have  no  right  to  force  their  will.  And  if 
their  will  is  against  you  and  they  will  not  surrender,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  How  are  you  going  to  change  their 
heredity  for  instance  ?  Dr.  Holmes  said  that  every  patient 
could  be  cured,  but  in  order  to  cure  some  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  a  hundred  years  before  they  were  born.  How  are 
you  going  to  go  back  and  change  the  environment  in  which 
the  criminal  has  been  brought  up  ?  How  are  you  going  to 
change  his  education  when  it  has  been  in  the  wrong 
direction  ?  How  are  you  going  to  get  out  of  the  street 
Arab  the  things  he  has  learned  on  the  streets  or  out  of 
the  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  slums  the  things 
she  has  learned  there  ?  How  are  you  going  to  erase  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  pure  white  page  of  that  soul  ? 
You  can't  do  it.  Sin  has  brought  its  own  retribution  in 
the  body,  it  is  all  limp.  There  is  no  fibre,  no  nervous 
energy.  The  man  has  thrown  his  life  away.  His  time  is 
gone.  He  cannot  recall  it.  He  never  can  be  what  he 
would  have  been  even  if  he  is  redeemed  and  reformed.  He 
will  never  be  the  man  he  would  have  been  if  he  had 
stayed  innocent  all  his  life.  He  shows  it  in  his  body.  A 
great  deal  that  is  said  by  the  criminal  anthropologists  in 
regard  to  the  criminal,  his  features,  his  gait,  his  gestures, 
has  very  little  more  basis  than  that,  that  a  man  shows  in 
his  face  and  walk  and  figure  and  everything  about  him 
what  his  own  personal  experience  in  life  has  been.  You 
and  I  would  look  just  like  him  if  we  had  lived  his  life. 
If  you  and  I  had  been  drunkards  or  debauchers  we  should 
have  shown  it  in  our  faces  and  in  our  walk.  We  did  not 
happen  to  be,  he  did,  and  the  mark  of  it  is  on  him. 

But  he  has  not  only  got  the  physical  mark,  but  his 
mind  is  wrong.  He  cannot  think  as  he  ought  to  think. 
He  cannot  think  straight,  he  thinks  crooked.  He  sees 
some  things  that  he  ought  not  to  see,  and  they  fill  his 
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whole  horizon.  Other  things  that  he  ought  to  see  he  does 
not  see  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  born  blind.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  How  are  you  going  to 
give  him  back  the  lost  powers  of  body  and  mind  ?  You 
are  bound  to  do  it  if  you  can.  You  are  bound  to  give 
him  a  chance.  So  great  is  the  healing  power  of  nature 
that  you  can  never  tell  what  she  will  do  if  she  has  a 
chance.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  he  is  brought  where  he 
can  feel  wholesome  physical  moral  and  intellectual  influences. 
He  is  taken  out  of  the  slums,  away  from  the  temptations 
which  beset  him  in  daily  life,  and  he  has  been  put  where 
there  is  a  chance  to  do  something  for  him.  Now  what 
must  you  do  for  him  ? 

Some  say  do  not  do  anything  because  he  has  forfeited 
his  rights.  Some  say  do  not  do  anything  because  if  you 
do  you  are  encouraging  crime.  If  you  give  this  man  a 
better  home  than  he  had  outside,  better  attention  than  he 
ever  had,  better  food,  better  clothing  than  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  remained  outside,  if  you  have  music  and 
flowers  and  pictures  and  concerts  and  libraries  and  lectures 
for  him,  why  you  are  offering  a  premium  on  crime,  you 
are  encouraging  crime ;  you  ought  not  to  do  that. 

Yet  I  should  like  to  know  how  you  are  going  to 
reform  the  criminal  unless  you  bring  to  bear  on  him  the 
things  that  you  bring  to  bear  on  your  own  boy  in  the 
school  and  home.  You  might  just  as  well  take  your  child 
and  say  he  shall  not  learn  to  read  or  have  any  books, 
never  shall  be  indulged  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful  by 
seeing  pictures  or  decorations  or  ornaments,  shall  never 
hear  music,  never  be  allowed  to  attend  concerts  or  lectures 
or  readings  or  anything  of  that  kind  as  to  say  that  the 
criminal  is  to  be  deprived  of  all  of  these  things  in  the 
prison,  and  yet  in  the  prison  he  is  to  be  made  a  better  man. 
You  cannot  build  him  up  without  these  things.  You  have 
got  to  have  every  instrumentality  that  is  known  to 
humanity  that  has  an  elevating  influence  over  the  mind 
and  spirit  if  you  are  going  to  bring  that  man  out  of  the 
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mud  and  slime  and  despair  into  which  he  has  fallen.  They 
may  talk  all  they  please  in  England  about  our  hotel  prisons, 
I  believe  in  them.  They  may  talk  about  Elmira  as  a 
university  for  criminals,  I  believe  in  a  university  for 
criminals.  What  can  you  do  then  ?  You  can  give  a 
chance  and  that  is  all,  and  without  this  you  cannot  do 
anything.  And  that  is  the  one  thing  which  the  United 
States  is  teaching  the  world  today  in  regard  to  prison 
discipline. 

You  have  read  the  story  of  the  Irish  prisoner  and  have 
learned  what  a  physical  and  mental  wreck  he  was.  That 
is  the  effect  of  the  severe  type  of  prisons  which  exist  in 
England,  prisons  to  which  are  attributed  the  supposed 
diminution  of  crime  and  criminals  in  England.  Do  you 
want  that  kind  of  prison  discipline?  I  think  not.  You 
must  do  for  the  broken  mind  and  the  broken  heart  of  the 
criminal  just  what  you  would  do  for  his  broken  bones. 
You  must  give  them  a  chance  to  heal,  and  whether  they 
will  heal  or  not  God  only  knows. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  imagine  that 
criminals  are  easily  reformed,  or  that  all  of  them  are 
reformed,  or  that  any  very  large  per  cent,  is  reformed  in 
any  ethical  or  religious  sense.  I  remember  being  greatly 
touched  when  our  dear  friend,  Mayor  Howland,  said  "  Oh 
it  is  so  easy  to  save  a  criminal.  I  have  saved  them  myself, 
I  have  put  my  arms  around  them.  You  cannot  save  them 
unless  you  do  put  your  arms  about  them.  The  defect  of 
our  charity  work  has  been  that  people  have  not  stooped 
down  to  lift  people  up  from  beneath.  I  cannot  save  a  man 
from  that  gallery  there.  I  have  got  to  come  down  on  the 
floor  by  his  side  and  recognize  that  he  is  as  much  of  a  man 
as  I  am.  He  has  got  to  feel  that  we  are  in  touch  with 
each  other,  that  my  heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  his  heart. 
No  man  was  ever  yet  saved  by  threats.  Every  man  is 
saved  by  love."  There  is  that  much  truth  in  what  Mayor 
Howland  said,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  saved 
simply  by  putting  our  arms  around  them  and  giving  them 
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flowers.  There  has  got  to  be  discipline  and  education.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  bring  up  a  criminal  than  to  bring  up 
a  child  and  educate  him,  but  it  has  got  to  be  done,  and 
our  prisons  have  got  to  be  built  with  this  work  in  view 
before  we  shall  ever  know  what  can  be  done  in  prisons. 

When  my  father,  a  great  many  years  ago,  was  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  criminals  could  be  reformed,  and 
people  were  laughing  at  him  in  their  sleeves,  I  said  to 
him  one  day,  "  Father,  I  don't  see  how  it  is  that  you 
stand  up  and  insist  as  you  do  in  all  your  speeches  and 
writings  everywhere,  that  the  criminal  can  be  reformed, 
when  all  these  gentlemen  in  charge  of  prisons  who  have 
had  great  experience,  say  that  they  cannot  be  ;  they  ought 
to  know  more  about  it  than  you  do.  Am  I  to  believe 
them,  or  you?"  I  shall  never  forget  my  father's  answer: 
"  They  never  tried."  How  does  a  man  know  what  he 
can  do  until  he  has  tried  ?  If  they  try  to  reform  them 
they  will  find  that  they  can  reform  them.  They  cannot 
reform  all  any  more  than  a  teacher  can  make  a  scholar  of 
every  boy  and  girl.  Some  people  cannot  learn  the  multi- 
plication table,  and  a  good  many  never  learn,  to  spell,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  do  not  teach  the  multiplication 
table ;  those  who  can  profit  by  it  do  so,  and  those  who 
cannot,  do  not  You  have  got  to  fill  your  prisons  with 
love,  with  the  spirit  of  humanity  ;  you  have  got  to  respect 
the  prisoner's  rights,  and  the  warden  has  got  to  come 
down  from  his  perch  and  get  on  a  spiritual  level  with  his 
men  and  meet  them  as  brethren,  and  make  them  feel  that 
he  loves  them  as  a  friend  and  will  do  everything  that  he 
can  to  develop  them  intellectually,  mentally  and  spiritually 
to  repair  the  wastes  that  have  been  made  in  their  nature  by 
their  inheritance  and  environment  and  their  experience  in 
wrong  doing.  Then  he  must  let  them  take  their  chance. 
Some  will  respond,  some  will  not.  But  if  they  do  not,  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  got  to  turn  around  and  knock  the 
fellows  down  that  do  not,  any  more  than  he  should  knock 
down  the  boy  in  school  who  does  not,  and  perhaps,  cannot 
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learn  his  lesson.  Perhaps  he  will  not,  but  how  are  you 
going  to  force  him  ?  If  he  does  not  love  learning  for  its 
own  sake  he  never  will  learn.  If  a  man  does  not  want 
to  be  reformed  there  is  no  reformation  for  him,  and  you 
might  as  well  give  it  up. 

I  propose  that  what  we  can  do  we  ought  to  do,  but 
that  is  not  true  without  a  limit.  There  are  some  things 
that  we  ought  not  to  do,  even  for  a  criminal,  some  things 
that  I  ought  not  to  do,  even  for  my  brother  or  my  son 
if  they  should  go  wrong.  I  have  no  right  to  lie  to  them, 
or  to  violate  the  principles  of  human  justice.  Justice  is 
more  sacred  than  the  rights  of  any  individual.  I  cannot 
do  wrong  to  save  the  dearest  friend  I  have  on  earth.  But 
there  are  two  things  which  I  have  got  to  have  in  my 
mind  all  the  time  if  I  am  laboring  for  the  redemption  of 
the  criminal.  I  must  remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  I  might  be  impelled  to  do  for  him  that  would  not  be 
for  his  own  good.  That  is  the  trouble  in  regard  to  charity 
work.  I  see  a  poor  fellow  lying  on  the  pavement,  or  a 
blind  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  holding  a  tin  cup, 
and  I  feel  as  though  I  owed  it  to  myself  to  give  them 
something.  It  is  a  great  trial  not  to  drop  something  in 
the  tin  cup.  Why  don't  I  ?  Because  I  have  been  taught 
until  my  intelligence  has  accepted  the  proposition,  that  I 
must  not  give  to  beggars  on  the  street,  and  so  I  do  not. 

A  gentleman  was  riding  with  me,  and  he  asked  me, 
"What  do  you  do ;  do  you  give  to  beggars  ?"  And  I  said, 
"  No,  I  don't  Sometimes  I  break  down,  but  as  a  rule  I 
do  not."  And  he  said,  "I  always  do:  I  have  noticed 
that  sometimes  when  I  have  passed  without  giving,  I  feel 
badly."  That  is  it.  It  is  self-indulgence,  and  there  is  a 
self  indulgence  in  the  treatment  of  criminals.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  I  were  a  warden  I  should  break  down.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  say  no.  I  could  not  say  no  as  a  warden 
must.  I  could  not  always  enforce  discipline  that  involved 
suffering  as  it  must  be  done.  You  must  not  be  over  kind 
or  over  indulgent.  You  have  no  right  to  make  a  pet  of  a 
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criminal,  he  does  not  deserve  it.  What  has  he  done  to 
be  made  a  pet  of?  What  is  there  about  him  that  is  so 
superior,  so  much  more  lovable  than  what  you  see  in 
other  men  ?  As  a  rule  he  is  not  so  lovable.  There  is 
something  about  him  that  is  offensive  to  a  man  of  right 
instincts.  It  is  hard  to  get  near  to  him  and  you  feel  as 
if  you  did  not  want  him  to  get  too  near  to  you.  But  this 
making  pets  of  them,  of  writing  them  up  in  the  newspapers, 
and  of  giving  them  flowers,  the  way  flowers  are  given, 
this  writing  them  notes,  as  some  weak  sentimental  women 
do — I  have  even  known  them  to  go  so  far  as  to  want  to 
kiss  them  for  their  mother — all  this  is  nonsense  and  worse 
than  nonsense.  It  does  not  do  any  good  and  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  You  must  deal  with  the  criminal  as 
with  the  pauper.  There  is  a  certain  principle  of  suffering 
in  life.  All  that  you  may  say  against  the  old  Puritan 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  suffering  of  the  Puritan 
was  the  suffering  of  love,  overdone,  exaggerated,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  love  that  took  that  form.  All  love  has  in 
it  a  certain  element  of  suffering,  and  the  love  which  is 
destitute  of  suffering  is  not  like  the  love  of  God  and  does 
not  produce  the  effect  which  the  love  of  God  produces  on 
the  human  soul.  So  you  may  not  do  for  him  anything 
which  would  jeopardize  his  own  redemption,  either  by 
giving  false  impression  as  to  the  character  of  his  offence 
or  his  deserts,  or  as  to  what  he  may  expect  of  human 
society  or  of  God  himself.  You  have  no  right  to  encour- 
age hopes  in  his  mind  by  false  statements,  statements 
which  are  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  and  to  the 
Divine  law. 

But  more  than  that  you  have  no  right  to  deal  with 
him  in  any  way  which  is  going  to  jeopardize  the  interests 
of  human  society.  The  criminal  is  only  a  fragment  of  a 
very  much  larger  body.  All  of  us  would  have  to  be 
sacrificed,  if  necessary,  for  the  general  public  interest 
whether  we  have  committed  a  crime  or  not.  A  fort  has 
to  be  taken  and  some  one  has  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  mount 
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the  wall  first,  or  to  handle  the  grenade.  Man  must  sacri- 
fice himself  for  society,  and  the  general  in  command  has 
the  right  to  order  him  to  do  so  because  the  larger  interest 
must  prevail.  All  that  is  true  with  regard  to  the  soldier 
and  sailor  and  engineer,  with  regard  to'  all  men  in  all 
conditions  of  life  where  duty  requires  them  to  face  danger 
and  death  is  much  more  true  of  the  criminal.  The 
interests  of  society  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  individual 
who  has  braved  society,  spat  upon  its  laws,  undertaken  to 
destroy  social  order  and  destroy  the  confidence  between 
man  and  man  on  which  all  human  relations  are  based. 
He  must  not  be  preferred  to  the  man  who  is  righteous. 
You  have  no  right  to  take  this  criminal  and  spend  money 
upon  him  that  ought  to  be  spent  on  the  honest  laboring 
man.  You  have  no  right  to  take  him  and  give  him  such  \ 
an  education,  such  advantages  in  prison  as  would  encourage 
men  to  commit  crime.  You  have  no  right  to  make  his 
life  so  happy  as  compared  with  the  honest  man  outside 
that  the  honest  man  thinks  I  had  better  be  a  criminal 
that  what  I  am.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do,  but 
within  those  limits,  if  we  have  a  due  regard  for  the 
interest  of  the  criminal  and  the  welfare  of  society,  there  is 
no  other  limit  that  we  can  put  on  the  effort  we  should 
make  for  his  redemption  and  regeneration. 

These  are  the  ideas  which  require  to  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  and  press,  and  platform,  and  which  ought  to 
influence  public  opinion  and  legislation  and  the  courts  in 
their  action,  and  which  ought  to  be  crystallized  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  laws  and  prison  discipline. 
Every  man  who  is  working  for  the  redemption  of  humanity 
is  a  co-worker  with  God  whether  in  the  church  or  out,  or 
even  though  the  church  should  dissociate  him.  He  is  1 
working  with  God  for  the  salvation  of  man  according  to 
the  best  of  his  light  and  ability,  he  is  manifesting  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  devotion,  stooping  to  the 
humble,  the  lowly,  the  degraded,  not  scorning  the  sinner, 
not  refusing  to  come  in  contact  with  them  because  he  feels 
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himself  holier  than  they,  not  feeling  that  contact  with  them 
gives  contamination. 

He  who  can  thus  save  the  evil  doer,  that  man  is  the 
highest  embodiment  and  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  God 
that  there  is  upon  earth  today.  And  that  is  the  man  who 
is  fit  to  be  a  prison  warden  and  the  man  who  has  not 
that  spirit,  no  matter  what  his  other  qualifications  may  be, 
his  education,  his  business  capacity,  his  political  relations, 
his  political  successes,  if  he  does  not  feel  that  God  has 
laid  a  burden  upon  his  soul  for  the  redemption  of  the  men 
put  in  his  charge  as  prisoners,  he  is  not  fit  to  have  the 
custody  of  a  prison  or  a  prisoner.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  prisons  and  in  the  prison  officers 
of  this  country  which  is  making  of  them  entirely  different 
institutions  from  what  they  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago. 

It  is  this  which  is  commanding  the  respect  of  the 
world  for  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  if  it  is 
carried  on  to  its  legitimate  and  full  conclusions  it  will  even 
purify  the  corrupt  politics  of  the  country,  because  the 
prisons  more  than  any  other  political  organizations  have 
been  used  as  a  part  of  the  political  machine.  If  the 
prisons  of  this  country  could  be  redeemed  from  the  clutches 
of  the  prevailing  politicians  and  converted  into  schools  of 
ethics  as  well  as  of  learning,  if  they  could  be  converted 
into  moral  hospitals,  which  they  were  intended  to  be,  and 
if  the  men  who  are  in  charge  were  the  best  and  noblest 
men  of  this  age  and  of  this  country,  we  should  see  results 
in  the  reformation  of  prisoners  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
dreamed. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for    listening    to    me  so  long. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  prayer  at  9.30  P.  M. 


THIRD  DAY— MONDAY. 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  by  President 
BRINKERHOFF  and  opened  with  prayer  by  Chaplain 
BRADSHAW.  In  answer  to  motions  passed,  the  chair 
appointed  the  following  committees. 

The  committee  on  the  time  and  place  of  next  meeting 
was  made  as  follows :  Messrs.  M.  J.  CASSIDY,  CHAS.  E. 
FELTON,  H.  H.  HART,  J.  W.  FRENCH,  FRED.  G.  PETTI- 
GROVE,  CLARENCE  SNYDER  and  B.  W.  LYNN. 

The  committee  on  organization  was  composed  as 
follows :  Messrs  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  EDWARD  S.  WRIGHT, 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERLAIN,  JOSEPH  F.  SCOTT,  M.  D.  FOLLETT, 
R.  W.  MCCLAUGHRY  and  HENRY  WOLFER. 

The  session  was  then  devoted  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Wardens'  Association.  Captain  JOSEPH  NICHOLSON  the 
president  of  the  association  being  sick  and  absent,  the  first 
vice-president,  Captain  EDWARD  S.  WRIGHT,  took  the  chair 
and  called  upon  Major  R.  W.  McCLAUGHRY,  the  secretary 
of  the  Wardens'  Association,  to  present  the  annual  address 
prepared  by  President  NICHOLSON  which  is  as  follows. 

THE   REGISTRATION   AND   IDENTIFICATION   OF   CRIMINALS, 

BY  CAPTAIN  JOSEPH    NICHOLSON. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Wardens*  Association,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  :  I  trust  the  papers  read  at  this  meeting  and 
the  discussions  had,  bearing  as  they  do  on  the  practical 
side  of  prison  management,  will,  through  the  exchange  of 
ideas  gained  from  actual  experience  with  the  criminal  in 
prison,  prove  useful  and  beneficial  to  us  all,  as  well  as 
to  those  committed  to  our  charge. 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  Wardens'  Association  for  the 
registration  and  identification  of  criminals  was  launched, 
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its  principal  object  being  to  obtain  for  society  greater 
means  of  security  against  the  ravages  of  criminals,  and 
which  it  was  believed  could  be  attained  by  putting  in 
practical  operation  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification. 
The  plan  of  procedure  was  fully  explained  and  demon- 
strated so  that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  could 
not  fail  to  understand  it,  nor  could  any  prison  manager, 
not  an  opinionist,  fail  to  see  how  useful  such  a  measure 
could  be  made  in  the  efforts  for  reformation,  and  also  as  a 
deterrent. 

If  the  Wardens'  Association  for  the  registration  and 
identification  of  criminals  had  been  fully  organized  and 
equipped  as  originally  intended,  the  public  could  have  been 
correctly  informed  of  the  results  accomplished  at  every 
prison  in  the  United  States,  and  the  actual  number  of 
recidivists  from  each  prison,  reformatory  and  workhouse  in 
the  country  known,  furnishing  an  infallible  test  as  to  the 
systems  of  prison  management  producing  the  best  results. 
The  National  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  recognizing 
the  value  of  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification  have 
adopted  it,  and  are  arranging  to  open  a  central  bureau  for 
compiling  and  disseminating  among  its  members  the 
information  obtained.  The  police  departments  of  many  of 
the  larger  cities  have  had  the  Bertillon  system  in  practical 
operation  for  some  time,  and  with  satisfactory  results  ;  but 
realize  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
police  departments  throughout  the  United  States  working 
together  through  a  central  bureau  of  exchange  which  they 
have  decided  to  establish.  The  question  for  the  Wardens' 
Association  to  now  consider  is,  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  advisable  to  join  hands  with  the  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  in  the  maintenance  of  this  central  bureau, 
furnishing  and  receiving  information  regarding  the  criminal 
classes,  thereby  obtaining  the  result  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  organization  of  this  association,  but  which 
has  failed  of  its  object  through  the  indifference  of  many  of 
the  prison  wardens. 
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Such  an  arrangement,  to  my  mind,  would  be  of  great 
practical  value  to  both  associations,  and  the  expense  trifling, 
when  compared  with  the  value  of  the  information  to  be 
obtained. 

The  question  of  prison  labor  continues  to  receive  the 
usual  amount  of  attention,  and  in  some  states,  more 
unfriendly  legislation  is  directed  against  this  subject  than 
all  other  questions  combined,  for  which  legislative  aid  is 
sought. 

While  these  measures  are  invariably  advanced  as  in 
the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  often  enacted  into 
laws  at  their  request,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  require  much 
research  to  find  that  it  is  the  employers  of  child  labor  who 
are  the  real  instigators  of  these  extreme  measures,  and  who 
are  using  the  laboring  people  as  their  tools,  well  knowing 
that  if  their  interest  in  the  matter  was  known,  no  such 
schemes  would  receive  consideration.  These  employers  of 
child  labor,  in  their  endeavor  to  kill  off  all  manner  of 
competition,  are  continually  having  introduced  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  states,  bills  inimical  to  the 
employment  of  convicts,  and  restricting  or  injuring  by 
branding,  etc.,  the  products  of  the  prisons,  and  seeking,  in 
some  instances  even,  to  require  that  the  prisoners  be  kept 
in  idleness,  and  be  a  further  burden  on  the  tax-payers,  and 
solely  for  the  consummation  of  their  selfish  and  inhuman 
desires.  While  in  the  past  much  has  been  said  about  the 
evil  of  prison  labor  competition,  the  wage-workers  of  today 
are  being  made  to  realize  that  it  is  not  from  this  source 
their  greatest  danger  lies,  but  from  that  far  greater  evil, 
child  labor.  Each  one  of  these  children  fills  the  place  of 
a  man,  and  yet  the  weekly  wages  paid  such  child  is  but 
about  what  a  man  should  receive  for  a  single  days  labor  ; 
the  result  is  obvious,  the  labor  of  the  child  is  in  demand 
while  the  man  walks  the  streets  seeking  in  vain  for  em- 
ployment. I  believe  no  greater  evil  exists  today,  than  the 
employment  in  crowded  workshops  of  young  and  tender 
children,  at  an  age  when  they  should  be  at  school,  or  on 
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the  playground,  for  to  this  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
immoral  and  pitiful  condition  that  confronts  civilization 
today ;  it  is  this  class,  and  their  offspring,  that  largely 
accounts  for  the  increase  of  crime,  and  the  attending  evils 
resulting  from  a  nefarious  environment. 

In  the  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  for  July,  1896,  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  calls 
attention  to  a  very  common  and  erroneous  argument  used 
by  those  opposed  to  prison  labor ;  that  is,  in  referring  to 
the  value  of  the  goods  put  on  the  market  as  the  product 
of  the  prisons  of  the  country,  the  amount  is  always 
represented  as  the  value  of  the  labor  of  convicts,  whereas, 
in  fact,  the  sum  mentioned  really  includes  the  value  of 
the  raw  material,  and  also  the  value  of  the  free  labor 
expended  on  the  material  in  its  different  stages  of  develop, 
ment  before  it  ever  reaches  the  prison,  to  be  there  completed 
by  prison  labor,  and  put  upon  the  market  for  sale.  Again, 
in  purchasing  materials  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
articles  produced  in  prisons,  and  before  the  same  can  be 
marketed,  the  prison  officials  and  prison  contractors,  in 
many  instances,  purchase  the  finished  product  of  manu- 
facturers outside  of  the  prisons;  therefore,  the  value  of  what 
are  known  as  prison-made  goods  really  represents,  First, 
the  value  of  the  raw  material  ;  Second,  the  value  of  the 
free  labor  expended  thereon  ;  Third,  the  value  of  the  labor 
of  the  prisoners  which  represents  only  about  i2}4 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  finished  product.  All  the 
clamor  that  is  raised  against  this  insignificant  amount  of 
convict  labor,  as  compared  with  our  seventy  millions  of 
population,  is  not  sustained  by  reason,  but  is  inspired  by 
corporations  who.  are  large  employers  of  child  labor,  in  their 
endeavor  to  hide  the  true  cause  for  low  wages  and  the 
inability  of  men  to  obtain  employment,  charging  it 
untruthfully  to  the  competition  of  convict  labor.  The 
requirement,  in  some  states,  that  prison-made  goods,  before 
being  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  shall  be  branded  in  their 
most  conspicious  part  with  the  words  "convict  made,"  is 
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injurious  to,  if  -  not  destructive  to,  their  salability,  and 
lessens,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  their  value,  as  is  the  intent. 
Personal  rights  are  no  more  sacred  than  property  rights, 
therefore  would  an  act  be  justified  or  excused  that  required 
that  every  illegitimate  child  wear  a  placard  containing  the 
word  u  bastard,"  or  every  deformed  person  a  placard  that 
stated  the  nature  of  the  deformity,  or  every  church  built 
by  a  dissolute  and  irreligious  contractor  should,  by  signs  on 
the  most  conspicious  part  thereof  and  impossible  of  over- 
sight, proclaim  to  the  public  such  fact? 

It  is  plain  that  all  such  extreme  measure  are  advocated 
with  the  intent  of  removing  from  convicts  their  means  of 
employment  and  forcing  them  to  be  kept  in  idleness, 
utterly  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  prisoners,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  as  well  as  being  an  unsurmount- 
able  obstacle  to  any  plan  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  and  restoration  to  good  citizenship. 

The  tramp  question  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  numerous  philanthropic  associations;  the  simple  fact 
as  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tramps  is  becoming 
v  serious  menace  to  the  people  in  many  localities,  seldom 
a  day  passing  that  the  press  does  not  record  some 
villainous  deeds  done  by  them.  This  class,  which  includes 
many  criminals,  "  break  the  trail "  and  recuperate  by 
occasional  imprisonment  in  workhouses  and  jails  for  a  few 
days,  only  to  go  out  again  with  renewed  energies  for  more 
atrocious  acts.  Are  these  students  of  crimes  ways  not 
worthy  of  attention  ?  and  should  not  efforts  of  a  moral  and 
physical  nature  be  applied  that  will  tend  to  rehabilitate 
them  before  they  become  full  fledged  felons  ? 

Another  branch  of  the  crime  question,  and  which  is 
the  most  prolific  source  from  which  flows  more  criminals 
than  all  others  combined,  is  the  inbreeding  of  criminals 
and  the  consequent  evils  arising  from  it.  We  have  the 
highest  scientific  authority  for  the  bad  results  of 
such  inheritance,  besides  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
eminent  physicians  that  when  man  or  woman's  physical 
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organism  has  been  violated  contrary  to  nature's  laws, 
either  in  the  individual  or  their  ancestors,  the  result  is 
disease,  of  either  the  mental,  moral  or  physical  oiganism. 

If  our  charitable  associations  were  free  from  bubbling 
sentiment,  and  would  devote  some  of  their  influence  and 
energies  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  not  waste  time 
in  striving  to  have  the  criminals  when  in  confinement 
supplied  with  luxuries  that  the  honest  mechanic  never 
sees,  they  would  find  a  great  field  for  work  outside  of 
prisons,  where  the  young  of  both  sexes  are  being  schooled 
in  crime. 

Much  good  could  be  done  by  them  in  discounte- 
nancing lewdness  and  the  propagation  of  illegitimates 
which  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  only 
waiting  for  the  opportunity,  which  is  sure  to  come  with 
their  growth,  to  arouse  the  criminal  propensities  inherited 
from  their  progenitors,  and  thus  spread  the  evils  of 
criminal  inheritance  which  is  fast  filling  our  penitentiaries, 
insane  asylums  and  homes  for  the  feeble  minded. 

I  have  only  briefly  touched  on  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  increase  of  crime,  and  in  conclusion  I  desire  to  state, 
that  in  my  opinion,  it  can  only  be  checked  by  the  general 
enactment  of  laws  requiring  that  habitual  criminals  be 
permanently  restrained  of  their  liberty,  or  by  any  other 
method  that  will  prevent  the  reproduction  of  criminals. 

uMan  is    the    noblest    work    of  God "    and    worthy    of 
our  best  efforts  to  keep  him  free  from  the  claws    of  crime. 
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PRISON  MANAGEMENT. 

BY   CHARGES   E.    PEYTON,    CHICAGO. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  This  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  as  a  section  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  ;  hence,  I  shall  address  you  as 
brother  wardens,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been 
engaged  as  a  warden  or  general  superintendent  for  several 
years.  Under  your  constitution,  however,  I  am  still  a 
member  ;  otherwise,  this  paper,  which  I  have  been  invited 
to  prepare,  would  not  be  read. 

The  Wardens'  Association  was  conceived  at  a  meeting 
of  certain  wardens  of  prisons  who  were  attending  a  con- 
ference of  charities  and  corrections,  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
the  summer  of  1884.  Later,  upon  the  invitation  of  a 
committee,  consisting,  I  think,  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Nicholson, 
Michael  Cassidy  and  R.  W.  McClaughry — members  of  the 
National  Prison  Association — a  conference  was  held  in 
December  of  that  year,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  which  a 
large  number  of  prison  officials  and  others  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  attended.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
chairman  of  that  meeting,  and  this  association  was  then 
and  there  organized,  our  friend  and  fellow  member,  Mr. 
Michael  Cassidy,  being  elected  as  its  first  president. 

But  certain  members  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
who  attended  that  meeting  saw  that  independent  action 
would  be  injurious,  and  they  urged  on  the  last  day  of  its 
sessions,  that  a  union  be  effected,  which  was  done,  by 
unanimous  vote — and  by  that  action  the  Wardens'  Associa- 
tion became,  and  it  continues  to  be,  a  section  of  the 
National  Prison  Association.  The  wisdom  of  that  action 
has  not  been  questioned. 

At  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  the  detail  of  prison 
management,  including  prison  punishments  was  largely 
discussed  ;  and  especially  was  the  prison-labor  question. 
The  friends  of  contract  labor  in  prisons  for  adults  largely 
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outnumbered  those  favoring  both  the  public-account  and 
the  piece-price  systems  ;  but  no  vote  was  had.  The  agita- 
tion of  that  question  by  labor  unionists,  politicians, 
well-intended  reformers  and  others,  and  by  newspapers,  has 
nearly  brought  about  as  we  now  see,  the  results  then 
anticipated  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  radical  interfer- 
ence with  the  systems  as  they  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  our  country,  and  has  rendered  the  labor  of  prisoners 
non-remunerative,  and  not  reformative  ;  and  one  state,  New 
York,  by  recent  constitutional  enactment  and  legislation, 
will  soon  place  its  prisoners  in  condition  of  almost  total 
idleness,  so  far  as  productive  labor  is  concerned,  at  least 
for  a  while.  The  over-zealousness  of  the  friends  of  prison 
reform,  not  prison  wardens,  largely  contributed  to  this 
result.  Is  the  discipline  in  our  prisons  less  faulty  for 
reason  of  the  change  ?  No.  Do  we  find  that  a  larger 
number  of  inmates  have  been  reformed,  or  that  there  is  a 
smaller  percentage  of  recommitments  for  that  reason  ?  No. 
And  has  not  the  public  treasure  been  injured,  without 
compensating  benefit  to  society?  Yes.  And  has  much  aid 
been  given  to  outside  industrial  enterprise  by  the  changed 
labor  methods  within  prison  walls  ?  No.  Nor  is  it 
sufficient  that  the  public-account  system  is  the  best — 
wardens  do  not  have  confidence  that  they  will  receive  from 
legislative  bodies  or  appropriating  boards  the  continued 
support  necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  prison 
industries  under,  it.  In  the  past,  large  industries  were 
established  on  public-account  in  prisons  by  legislative 
action,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  after  legislation — the  net 
loss  for  such  reason  being  enormous ;  whereas,  had  the 
industries  been  continued,  good  results  probably  would 
have  followed.  Public  sentiment  is  too  fickle,  and  legisla- 
tive enactments  conforming  to  that  fickleness  are  too 
frequent  to  make  success  possible  ;  hence,  the  public-account 
system — the  only  true  system — is  in  paralytic  condition, 
largely  from  that  cause. 

Over-zealousness    in    regard    to    proposed    prison    labor 
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changes — the  wish  to  destroy  the  contract  system  without 
first  having  made  other  sufficient  provision,  has  been  a 
deterrent  to  successful  management ;  hence,  in  so-called 
contract-labor  prisons,  labor  is  now  let  at  prices  far  less 
than  those  formerly  obtained  ;  and  no  one,  not  even  the 
contractor  has  been  benefited.  Nor  has  the  piece-price 
system  given  superior  results — the  effect  has  been  less 
quantity  in  work,  greater  expense,  less  reward,  frequent 
idleness,  and  infinitely  more  care  to  the  management  of 
the  prison  ;  and  the  public-account  which  I  recognize  as 
theoretically  the  true  system,  if  it  could  be  carried  on  in 
its  integrity,  is  embarrassed  by  the  warfare  of  political 
parties,  and  the  causes  before  stated  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  no  instance  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  save  where  it 
existed  prior  to  1884,  does  it  reap  satisfactory  reward  as  a 
continuing  industry,  having  reformative  influence,  and  I 
fear  it  has  not  come  to  stay,  as  it  has  not  in  prisons  for 
adult  convicts  become  a  recognized  factor  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  prisoners.  No  one  system  has  the  favor  of  the 
public,  but  prison  officials  should  be  aggressive  in  sustain- 
ing whatever  system  is  in  vogue  in  their  respective  prisons 
until  the  public  mind  again  recognizes  that  labor  is  the 
chief  factor  in  reformative  work,  and  legislative  bodies 
furnish  means  to  give  continuity  to  the  system  they  direct 
prison  managers  to  adopt.  Tell  opponents  to  prison  labor 
we  have  sufficient  classes  already  in  this  country  without 
adding  a  non-producing  prison  class  to  be  supported  by 
the  hard  labor  of  our  self-supporting  middle-class. 

In  New  York  State,  in  1871,  nearly  every  able-bodied 
convict  and  misdemeanant  was  employed  at  productive 
industry — chiefly  under  the  contract  system — reaping  fair 
pecuniary  results  to  government — sufficient,  had  economy 
in  other  directions  been  followed,  to  cover  the  expense  of 
its  prisons.  A  legislative  commission  was  appointed  that 
year,  which  took  testimony  from  prison  wardens,  con- 
tractors, "sore-heads,"  trades-organizers  and  trades  dis- 
organizers  and  sentimentalists,  many  of  the  latter  of  whom 
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while  theoretically  right,  had  not  that  business  talent  nor 
appreciation  of  the  disturbing  possibilities  of  political 
antagonism  to  prison  industries  in  every  form  necessary  to 
a  successful  solution  of  the  acknowledged  defects  in  the 
contract  system. 

The  effect:  "Sail  trimming,"  by  those  who  preferred 
contract  labor,  but  were  in  fear  of  their  several  constitu- 
encies ;  open  war  on  all  piison  labor  by  others  ;  new  laws 
nearly  every  year,  each  being  a  step  further  toward  non- 
employment  and  finally  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
provision,  which,  while  on  its  face  directs  the  legislature 
to  provide  for  the  occupation  of  its  convicts,  still  says, 
"no  persons  in  such  prison,  penitentiary,  jail  or  reformatory 
shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work  while  under  sentence 
thereto,  at  any  trade,  industry  or  occupation,  wherein  or 
whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work, 
shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted,  or  given  or  sold  to  any 
person,  firm,  association  or  corporation."  But  it  also  says 
that  "the  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
legislature  from  providing  that  convicts  may  work  for, 
and  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of,  to 
the  state  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to 
any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled 
by  the  state,  or  any  political  division  thereof."  The 
proviso  reads  well ;  but  is  it  meaningless,  or  negative  in 
intent  and  will  be  in  its  effect. 

Result:  The  appropriations,  for  the  current  year 
aggregate,  $1,178,000 — eqivalent  to  about  one  dollar  to 
each  six  persons,  adult  and  infant,  in  that  state,  to- wit: 
Maintenance  of  state  prisons,  $500,000 ;  General  Superin- 
tendent and  his  expenses,  $13,000;  transportation,  sheriffs' 
department,  $12,000;  care  of  state  prisoners  in  county 
penitentaries,  $70,000 ;  Women's  Prisons,  $30,000  ;  State 
Reformatory  (Elmira),  $200,000 ;  New  York  Reformatory 
for  Juveniles,  $165,000;  Industrial  School  (reformatory)  at 
Rochester,  $175,000;  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  $13,000. 
Besides  this,  the  several  counties  having  penitentiaries  are 
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tinder  similar  expense;  but  the  legislature  at  its  late  session, 
as  if  to  advertise  its  ignorance,  especially  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision,  passed  the  law  substantially  the  same  as 
that  known  as  the  Southern  Lease,  by  which  county 
prisoners  may  be  "farmed  out "  to  citizens  or  corporations 
in  their  respective  counties  or  in  the  counties  adjoining. 

Some  years  ago,  the  nearer  the  industries  in  a  prison 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  its  inmates  the  higher  was 
the  ability  of  the  warden  appreciated  by  legislative  bodies 
and  the  public.  That  was  a  healthful  condition.  Now, 
the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  opinion,  and  that  the  more 
money  expended,  and  the  less  remuneration  received  for 
labor,  indicates  that  greater  reformative  results  are  obtained. 
The  public  will  not  long  be  deceived — large  expenditure 
of  moneys  is  in  no  way  conclusive  as  to  reformative  results 
obtained. 

Prisoners  as  a  rule,  when  received,  are  unruly  • 
disinclined  to  conform  to  system  ;  are  unmannerly,  and  not 
disposed  to  readily  obey  orders ;  are  unwilling  to  keep 
mind  or  body  in  continuity  of  effort  to  any  desired  good 
end  ;  and  they  are  constitutionally  lazy.  Those  peculiarities 
can  not  be  tolerated — they  must  be  eliminated.  If  refor- 
mation be  the  contemplated  end  certain  things  can  not  be 
done  in  halves.  Laxity  means  division,  and  that  means, 
half-obey  orders,  half-conform  to  system,  half-good  manners, 
half-attention,  and  less  than  half  the  work  which  should 
be  accomplished  by  the  individual  prisoner.  To  make  a 
change  in  character,  the  effort  should  be  at  greatest  pressure 
all  along  the  line,  unceasingly,  until  the  new  condition— 
the  new  man — has  been  secured  by  acquired  habit.  Industry, 
forced  if  need  be,  is  the  greatest  factor  yet  discovered  in 
securing  such  change  of  habit;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  tendency,  as  has  been  shown,  has  been  toward 
laxity,  not  toward  increased  tension,  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
Laxity  in  labor  or  discipline,  in  prison  management,  breeds 
disorder  and  that  often  creates  revolt.  It  never  creates 
reformation. 
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Prison  construction  has  not  made  rapid  advance  since 
this  association  was  organized,  for  the  reason,  I  think,  that 
members  of  boards  appointed  to  select  sites  and  order  plans 
seldom,  if  ever,  consult  prison  wardens,  but  are  governed 
by  a  selfish  desire  to  employ  some  friendly  architect,  whose 
plans,  when  made,  have  little  regard  to  anything  save 
security  from  escape — and  which  are  made  without  practical 
knowledge  of  the  objects,  requirements,  and  necessities  of 
the  prison,  and  none  whatever  to  facilities  for  economy 
in  the  management  of  the  institution  to  be  constructed. 
I  remember  being  invited,  many  years  ago,  to  examine 
several  plans  for  a  county  jail  then  about  to  be  constructed. 
When  complying  with  the  request,  I  was  informed  by  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  whom  I  had  just  been 
introduced,  that  it  had  been  determined  to  adopt  the  plans 
of  a  certain  architect ;  and  I  was  urged  to  give  my  approval 
to  the  plans  the  committee  had  determined  to  select — I 
retired  from  the  inquiry  without  further  examining  the 
plans  ;  and  the  board  approved  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee.  "  The  hide  goes  with  the  carcass,"  is  an  old 
saying.  The  selection  of  the  architect,  probably,  determined 
to  whom  contracts  would  be  awarded.  Wardens  should  be 
more  aggressive  than  I  was. 

We  all  know  that  our  county  jails  are  the  greatest 
possible  nurseries  in  the  training  of  young  first-offenders 
as  confirmed  criminals ;  hence  if  the  members  of  this 
association  as  individuals,  in  their  several  localities,  will 
make  unrelenting  warfare  upon  the  prevailing  system  of 
jail  construction  and  management,  and  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  so-called  individual  treatment  system,  they  will  do 
much  towards  accomplishing  that  desired  end,  and  thereby 
secure  more  good  in  the  line  of  preventive  work  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  through  reformatory  efforts  in  convict 
prisons.  Legislation  will  be  necessary  in  some  states,  but 
that  can  be  secured  if  effort  be  made,  applicable  of  course 
to  new  construction,  not  by  the  remodeling  of  the  prisons 
now  existing.  The  inefficiency  of  the  congregate  system — 
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the  so-called  Auburn — is  so  apparent  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  individual  treatment  system  so  great,  that  I  can 
not  avoid  urging  the  adoption  of  the  latter  as  a  part  of 
the  system  of  every  state  in  all  its  prisons.  It  may  not 
be  applicable  in  full,  especially  where  those  under  age  are 
confined,  and  still  in  reformatories  separate  cells  for 
individual  treatment  would  be  useful  in  part.  That 
conservative  state,  Massachusetts,  after  having  opposed  the 
individual  treatment  ("Pennsylvania)  system  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  has  at  last  adopted  it  in  part,  in  its  prison 
for  adult  convicts — making  it  subsidiary  to  the  congregate 
however,  but  that  state  may  ultimately,  by  experiencing  its 
advantages,  reverse  the  order  of  use,  giving  to  it  the 
preference  over  the  congregate. 

The  office  of  warden  or  superintendent  of  a  prison 
should  be  one  of  honor,  as  well  as  profit.  Its  labors  are 
arduous,  unceasing,  but  the  compensation  usually  is  an 
insignificant  return  for  the  ability  and  services  required. 
There  is  no  position  in  state  government  coming  from 
appointive  power  where  ability  of  higher  and  more  varied 
order  is  more  requisite  than  that  of  the  general  manager 
of  a  prison. 

That  officer  must  have  high  qualifications  as  a  business 
man,  and  is  the  better  qualified  if  he  has  had  large 
experience  in  the  marts  of  industry  and  of  trade.  His 
mentality  must  be  active,  clear  cut,  natural.  Intuitively 
he  should  have  a  ready  conception  of  character — recog- 
nizing at  sight  rather  than  by  critical  examination  the 
varied  abnormal  characteristics  of  mind  as  they  affect  or 
control  action,  and  combined  with  a  judicial  mind  he 
should  have  a  heart,  so  to  speak,  "the  size  of  that  of  an 
ox."  In  dignity  of  position,  he  should  rank  with  the 
judge  of  a  court.  Ordinarily  he  has  little  time  in  which 
to  feel  the  pulse,  take  the  temperature,  or  note  the  respi- 
ration of  a  patient  when  brought  into  his  presence — he 
has  left  that  work  to  the  physician. 

Nor  does  he  care  for  the  measurements  of  the  foot,  the 
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arm,  the  head,  nor  the  size  or  peculiarities  of  the  brain, 
to  first  make  comparison  with  those  of  some  extinct  human 
abnormality.  He  is  not  a  L,ombroso  and  can  not  wait 
until  a  man  dies,  and  his  brain  has  been  dissected,  to 
ascertain  in  what  class  of  moral  defects  the  subject  shall 
be  classed.  He  must  utilize  "  horse  sense "  at  first  call. 
Not  that  at  times  it  is  not  best  "  to  make  haste  slowly" 
in  determining  character  or  conduct,  but  as  a  rule, 
as  with  a  bank-teller  when  hastily  counting  a  package  of 
bank-notes  he  finds  a  bill  that  looks  to  be  counterfeit  and 
throws  it  out  as  being  such,  if  thereafter  upon  closer 
examination  he  is  in  doubt  and  returns  the  bill  •  to  the 
package  as  good,  which  he  seldom  does,  he  almost 
invariably  errs.  So  also  a  warden  should  be  as  quick  to 
discern  the  characteristics  of  his  wards  as  should  be  the 
teller  to  detect  a  counterfeit  bill,  and  if  he  wavers  from 
his  first  impression  he  the  more  generally  errs.  Not 
having  that  ability,  the  proper  classification  and  assignment 
of  his  prisoners,  or  their  examination  when  reported,  or 
otherwise,  will  be  faulty  in  the  extreme,  as  that  work  can 
not  be  fully  delegated  to  subordinates  without  danger  to 
successful  results.  In  this  regard,  civil  service  rules 
should  apply  to  the  head.  If  the  head  is  competent,  all 
is  well,  but  if  incompetent,  subordinates  become  his  tutors. 
Qualifications  are  required  of  candidates  for  judges,  state 
attorneys  and  others,  and  diplomas  from  physicians.  Why 
should  a  warden  be  exempt  from  examination  and  the 
capacity  to  stand  one  ? 

A  warden's  obligation  to  the  people  is  not  ended 
when  he  simply  attends  to  the  so-called  duties  of  his 
office.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  governor  of  a  state 
as  well  as  a  prison  officer.  The  state  is  epitomized  in  the 
prison,  and  the  governor  is  represented  by  the  warden. 
Life  within  prison  walls  is  all  mystery  to  the  outside 
world,  save  what  the  warden  sees  fit  to  make  public; 
hence  the  public  knows  little  by  reason  of  his  reticence. 
The  charge  is  often  made  that  prisons  do  not  reform 
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criminals.  Let  the  public  know  the  reason,  if  the  state- 
ment be  true.  Tell  the  people  who  the  persons  are  who 
make  criminals  and  the  causes  and  the  ways  by  which  they 
are  made.  If  Lexow  committees  are  required  to  inves- 
tigate police  methods,  or  court  methods,  or  prison  methods 
say  so — investigation  never  is  hurtful  where  cleanliness 
prevails.  It  is  only  those  who  are  tainted  who  dare  not 
be  subjected  to  light. 

Modern  science  has  been  an  aid  in  police  adminis- 
tration, especially  in  the  line  of  keeping  track  of  criminals. 
In  that  direction,  the  Bertillon  system  of  measurements 
commends  itself  beyond  any  other  method  of  identification. 
It  is  useful  to  prison  officers  as  a  means  of  identification 
in  case  of  escape.  But  without  that  consideration  wardens 
should  adopt  it,  for  reason  of  its  aid  to  the  public 
as  enabling  the  police  authorities  to  identify  a  criminal  as 
a  recidivist,  if  arrested  for  criminal  act.  The  system  is 
not  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  but  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  successful  method.  It  is  not  hurtful  to 
the  man  only  as  he  again  attempts  to  hurt  society,  and  it 
should  be  adopted  by  police  departments  and  by  prison 
managers,  not  in  part  only,  as  adjunct  to  some  inefficient 
system,  but  in  its  entirety. 

Each  state  should  have  at  least  three  classes  of  prisons 
—one  for  convicts  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 
another  for  those  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  inclusive,  and 
one  for  adults.  Further  classification  should  be  made 
within  those  institutions,  and  county  and  city  prisons  for 
misdemeanants,  of  course  must  also  exist.  It  is  imperative, 
however,  that  distinction  must  be  made  between  those 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  sixteen  at  furthest,  and 
those  over.  Where  those  requirements  do  not  exist,  bring 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  legislators  to  the  fact. 

In  some  states  juries  determine  not  only  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  but  fix  penalties.  In  other  states  judges 
name  the  sentence.  The  former  was  adopted  for  reason 
that  judges  in  earlier  or  pioneer  days  were  timid  and 
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feared  that  their  "seats"  might  be  taken  by  that  higher 
judge,  Lynch,  in  case  of  not  favoring  public  clamor  or 
private  interest,  as  the  case  might  be.  Judges  should 
determine  penalties. 

The  parole  system,  or  conditional  release,  is  an  innova- 
tion, but  not  of  recent  introduction,  in  prison  management. 
It  is  the  highest  development  of  the  Lease-system  of  prison 
labor,  and  it  has  come  to  stay ;  but  the  laws  regulating  it, 
in  one  state  at  least,  are  faulty,  and  should  be  changed. 

A  prison  warden  is  not  divine — he  is  human.  Nor  is 
he  a  Solomon  in  wisdom.  A  board  of  managers  easily 
becomes  a  fifth  wheel,  and  its  members  ordinarily  know 
little  if  anything  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison.  The 
warden  is  their  appointee,  and  they  rely  upon  him  to 
suggest  rules  for  the  government  of  every  interest  in  the 
institution.  It  is  a  position  of  one-man  power,  and  it 
should  be.  His  word  or  recommendation  is  to  be  accepted 
and  followed.  To  be  successful  his  individuality  must  be 
apparent  in  every  transaction.  While  the  detention  of  an 
inmate  is  largely  directed  by  the  inmate's  volition,  still,  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  often  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
warden  ;  and  the  warden  is  often  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  subordinate  officers.  This  condition 
is  inherent  in  the  parole  system.  Inmates  earn,  so  to  speak, 
parole  by  compliance  with  written  rules ;  and  such  rules 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  contract.  If  an  inmate  earns  the 
full-required  marks  he  is  entitled  to  parole ;  or  at  least 
he  thinks  he  is.  It  is  not  always  that  parole  is  granted. 
The  fact  is  earning  marks  is  but  part  evidence,  not  con- 
clusive, of  the  ability  or  of  the  inclination  of  the  inmate 
to  do  right  when  free.  Only  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  warden  does  a  board  grant  conditional  release.  If 
more  than  a  compliance  with  the  mark  system  is  required, 
then  a  warden  must  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  inmate — know  all  about  each.  Conditional  release 
presupposes  reformation. 

The  percentage  of  relapses    by  paroled    prisoners,  from 
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every  reformatory,  shows  plainly  the  embarrassments. 
In  a  population  of  a  thousand  or  more,  you  have  every 
kind — the  good,  the  fairly  good,  the  bad,  and  the  most 
criminal.  When  one  of  the  latter  has,  by  marks,  earned 
parole,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  employment  for  him, 
outside  of  prison — his  quasi-criminal  friends  attend  to  that. 
Not  so  with  those  of  the  better  class — often  they  remain 
in  prison  many  months,  as  employment  can  not  be  found. 
No  credit  is  given  for  that  delav ;  and  all  the  time  the 
inmate  is  liable  to  err,  lose  marks,  be  degraded,  lose  courage 
and  his  temper,  and  he  has  to  go  the  whole  ground  over 
again  ;  while  the  highly  criminal  makes  reports,  which  are 
formally  certified  to,  whether  truthful  or  not,  and  receives 
his  final  discharge.  The  law  should  be  so  changed  that  an 
inmate  who  has  earned  conditional  release,  and  place  of 
employment  outside  can  not  be  obtained,  may  receive  like 
credit  in  prison  as  he  would  obtain  were  he  paroled,  and 
his  final  discharge  be  as  early  secured.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  has  not  been  tried,  and  not  found  wanting,  outside. 

Another  embarrassment :  In  one  or  more  states,  where 
age  determines  the  prison  to  which  an  inmate  shall  be 
sent,  the  prisoner's  oath  is  taken  without  question,  thereby 
often  enabling  adult  criminals  to  secure  commitment  to  a 
reformatory  for  minors,  when  otherwise  the  criminal  would 
have  been  sent  to  a  prison  for  adults.  Authority  should  be 
given  to  the  judge  to  sentence  any  convict,  of  whose  age 
he  is  in  doubt,  to  the  latter  prison,  or  to  direct  the  jury 
to  do  so. 

State  laws  differ.  In  some  states,  the  sentence  is, 
"  not  exceeding  the  maximum  number  of  years  which  a 
court  could  inflict  if  the  sentence  were  to  a  state  penitentiary 
and  not  a  reformatory."  This  enables  a  board  to  grant 
special  parole  at  any  time,  and  is  a  wise  provision.  In 
other  states,  the  sentence  is,  u  not  less  than  the  minimum 
number  of  years,  nor  to  exceed  the  maximum  for  which 
the  convict  could  be  sentenced  to  state  prison  for  the  crime 
committed."  The  minimum  may  be  one  year  and  the 
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maximum  twenty.  Neither  the  character  of  the  criminal 
nor  the  palliating  features  of  the  offence  are  considered. 
Is  it  safe  to  trust  even  the  ablest  warden  in  the  land  with 
so  much  power  as  such  a  law  confers  ?  To  err  is  human, 
and  wardens  are  not  infallible.  A  petty  subordinate  may 
so  far  unseat  the  temper  of  a  well-intending  and  most 
hopeful  inmate  as  to  cause  his  frequent  breach  of  rules, 
which,  when  reported,  cost  loss  of  marks,  loss  of  time,  loss 
of  liberty — possibly  to  the  end  of  maximum  possible  deten- 
tion, possibly  twenty  years.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
empower  courts  to  determine  the  maximum  duration  of 
detention?  Or,  as  a  greater  safeguard  against  injustice,  a 
competent  state  court  of  prison  review  might  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  fully  examine  into  every  case 
were  the  minimum  term  has  expired,  and  the  prisoner  has 
not  been  paroled,  with  a  view  to  the  coriection  of  any 
error  of  administration,  if  error  has  been  made. 

Largely,  prison  wardens  must  rely  upon  persons  who 
do  not  consider  the  obligations  they  assume  in  certifying 
to  the  competency  and  respectability  and  responsibility  of 
parties  to  whom  inmates  are  to  be  paroled.  Judges  of 
courts,  states  attorneys,  county  commissioners  and  other 
prominent  officials  often  certify  favorably  when  after  the 
relapse  of  a  paroled  prisoner,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
certifying  party  affixed  his  signature  without  personal 
knowledge  at  all.  The  best  intending  inmate  must  be 
surrounded  by  the  best  influences,  or  relapse  is  imminent 
at  least.  Only  a  state  agent  can  control  this.  Crime  is 
an  offence  against  organized  society.  Definite  imprisonment 
is  a  punishment.  The  parole  system  is  indefinite,  the 
purpose  being  not  punishment  but  reformation.  If  an 
offender  is  committed  to  a  reformatory,  it  goes  without 
saying,  means  should  be  furnished  for  his  reformation,  and 
he  should  be  told.  u  You  having  sufficient  talent,  shall, 
before  being  paroled,  acquire  a  fairly  good  education  in 
the  ordinary  branches  as  taught  in  our  grammar  schools. 
You  shall  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  an  industry, 
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that,  if  paroled,  you  can  earn  a  livelihood.  You  shall 
also  acquire  good  manners,  good  habits,  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  what  good  citizenship  means,  and  show 
evidence  of  having  the  ability  and  determination  to  main- 
tain each.  More  may  be  required,  but  less  will  be 
insufficient."  Youth  can  exist  but  once  in  one's  life. 
It  is  the  formative  period.  Not  excusable  is  the  waste  of 
an  hour,  and  the  willy  nilly  warden  who  does  not  utilize 
every  force  toward  the  proper  development  of  his  wards, 
unceasingly,  is  committing  an  irremediable  wrong  to  them 
as  well  as  to  society. 

As  to  methods,  wardens  differ.  I  like  strain.  Work 
where  machinery  furnishes  the  brain,  or  brain  is  not 
required,  may  be  necessary  until  automatic  action  becomes 
habit.  Manual  training  schools  like  Armour's  and  Pratt's 
are  excellent,  when  the  scholar  goes  to  them  from  choice 
as  he  wants  to  learn.  He  cares  not  if  a  block  of  stone,  a 
piece  of  wood,  or  a  rod  of  iron  is  cut  or  molded  or  turned 
or  forged  until  nothing  but  debris  remains.  His  mind  is 
on  the  different  forms  he  is  making.  Not  so  with  the 
prisoner.  He  enters  prison,  not  from  volition  but  from 
compulsion,  and  in  a  negative  condition  of  mind.  Do  not 
teach  him  wastefulness.  Put  him  at  industrial  training. 
Give  him  definite  trade  instruction.  Let  him  see  that 
something  useful  can  be  made  through  his  effort,  and 
require  him  to  make  it — something  that  he  can  see  has  an 
immediate  money  value — and  that,  by  effort,  he  can  acquire 
sufficient  skill  to  earn  his  living.  But  the  school  room 
should  be  made  the  primary  feature  of  reformative  or 
educational  work.  Schools  first,  industries  later.  No  inmate 
who  has  mind  should  be  assigned  to  an  industry  which 
will  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  attendance  at  school, 
until  he  has  so  advanced  that  it  is  fairly  certain  he  will 
acquire  a  good  common  school  education  before  he  is 
otherwise  entitled  to  parole. 

State  lines  are  not  barriers  from  escape  from  custody, 
by  paroled  inmates.  Police  espionage  is  also  imperfect. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  control  a  thousand  inmates  within  prison 
walls — much  less  those  conditionally  liberated.  Prisoners 
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who  break  their  parole  argreements  are  escaped  convicts, 
and  they  should  be  recaptured,  regardless  of  the  expense. 
State  lines  nor  distance  should  prevent  their  return  ;  other- 
wise the  integrity  of  conditional  release  is  destroyed. 
Interstate,  or  rather  reciprocating  laws  should  be  passed ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  legislatures  would  pass  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  conditional  release,  and  the  return 
of  those  who  break  their  parole  agreements. 

Discipline,  which  interpreted  means  order,  should  be 
uncompromisingly  exacting ;  but  lapses  may  not  necessarily 
be  treated  with  cruelty  ;  rather  use  "  mind  over  matter." 
Punishments  are  catching.  Once  the  habit  with  the  warden, 
there  is  no  fault  so  slight  that  the  inclination  is  not  to 
penalize  the  offender.  Subordinate  officers  as  often  mis- 
taken— sometimes  are  untruthful.  It  is  just  as  well  if  a 
warden  listens  to  both  sides,  even  if  to  do  so  creates  the 
inference  that  the  subordinate  officer  is  not  always  in  the 
right.  It  may  cause  the  change  of  a  subordinate  officer. 
When  the  morale  of  an  institution  is  excellent,  reports  are 
not  frequent.  Volume  of  reports  indicate  that  something 
is  wrong.  When  physical  disease  prevails,  sewers  and 
water  and  corners  are  inspected.  Where  minds  are  not 
altogether  evenly  balanced,  a  bad  condition  of  liver  is  dis- 
turbing, and  misconduct  follows.  Good  sanitary  condition 
of  an  institution  is  a  necessity,  if  liver  action  is  desirable 
and  good  conduct  is  required.  A  competent  warden, 
supported  by  an  efficient  corps  of  subordinates  with  fault- 
less sanitary  condition  of  prison,  will  receive  but  few 
reports  of  misconduct  of  inmates. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  insane  persons  were  carted  from 
their  homes  to  asylums  in  cages  or  in  shackles.  Pinot, 
more  than  a  half  a  century  ago,  in  Paris,  revolutionized 
the  methods  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  insane,  and  now 
only  humane  methods  prevail  everywhere.  Frequently,  yes, 
almost  universally,  prisoners,  even  small  lads  who  are 
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prisoners,  are  conveyed  from  jails  to  prisons  for  convicts 
chained  together,  exposed  to  public  gaze  and  humiliated 
beyond  the  possibility  of  forgetfulness.  How  long  shall 
this  continue  ?  A  tenth  of  the  profit  made  by  sheriffs  in 
some  states  by  charging  exorbitant  prices  for  the  board  of 
inmates  before  conviction,  would  more  than  pay  the  expense 
of  a  guard  to  each  convict  while  transporting  him  to  a 
prison.  Secure  legislation  to  correct  this  wrong. 

And  now,  fellow-wardens,  one  thought  more.  Many  of 
you  are  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  time,  and  cannot 
long  continue  in  your  work.  Others  are  new  coiners ;  and 
we  greet  you  most  heartily.  Some  are  at  institutions  now 
well  organized,  and  need  but  to  continue  the  work — making 
only  such  changes  as  from  changed  conditions  it  may  seem 
best  to  make.  Others  have  to  organize,  or  re-organize. 
Become  familiar  with  our  older  members.  Correspond  with 
them.  Ask  them  questions  when  you  want  information  or 
are  in  doubt.  Not  one  of  our  older  members  but  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  do  so,  and  will  give  you  their  best 
thought  and  the  results  of  their  experience.  Act  in  concert 
in  securing  uniform  legislation.  Come  to  our  annual 
gatherings,  and  give  to  us  and  to  those  who  hereafter 
come,  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  and  make  report  of 
the  results  of  your  work. 
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THE    PAROLE   LAW   OF   MICHIGAN. 

BY   J.    R.    VAN   KVRRA,    WARDEN   MARQUETTB   PRISON. 

In  June  I  received  from  the  secretary  of  this  associa- 
tion, Major  McClaughry,  a  letter  asking  me  to  prepare  a 
paper  for  this  meeting  and  advise  him  of  the  subject.  I 
replied  that  while  I  did  not  know  of  any  subject  upon 
which  I  desired  to  write  a  paper  I  would  endeavor  to  do 
my  part  in  the  program  of  this  meeting.  I  nattered 
myself  that  the  matter  had  dropped  with  that,  but  in  the 
early  days  of  September  I  received  a  program  of  this 
meeting  and  upon  the  7th  page  I  find  an  address  by 
myself  announced. 

The  circular  letter  from  the  secretary  stated  that  it 
was  desired  to  have  brief  papers  and  free  and  full  discus- 
sions. This  meets  my  views  entirely,  I  will  therefore 
content  myself  with  a  few  brief  observations  upon  the 
parole  laws  as  they  are  now  in  force  in  Michigan  and 
some  other  states,  in  the  hope  it  may  excite  the  desired 
discussion. 

In    Michigan    the    law   places    the    power    of  parole  in 
the  hands  of  the    governor,    to    be    used    at  his    discretion) 
and  is  as  arbitrary    as    is  the  power  of  pardon,  except  that 
it   cannot   apply    to    men   serving    a   third    term,    or   a    life 
sentence,    nor    to  one    who    has    not    served    the    minimum 
term    provided    by   law   for   the    offence    for    which    he    has 
been  convicted.     The  governor  in  constructing  his  machine 
for  the  administration  of  the  parole  law,    requires    that   the 
subjects  should  be  recommended,  first  by  the  warden  of  the 
prison,    which    recommendation    must    be    approved  by  the 
board  of  control.      He  further  requires  that  some  citizen  of 
good  standing  should    enter    into    an    agreement    with    him 
by  the  terms  of  which  he,  the  citizen,  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  guardian  over  the  paroled  man.       Agreeing  to 
furnish    him    or    see    that    he    is    provided    with    constant 
employment    and    that  he    walks    in  the  paths  of  rectitude, 
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agreeing  to  report  promptly  to  the  warden  of  the  prison 
from  which  the  man  is  paroled,  any  violation  of  the  rules 
regulating  his  conduct.  Such  rules  are  merely  those  which 
any  ordinary  law  abiding  citizen  might  easily  follow.  The 
paroled  man  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  state  during  the 
period  of  his  parole.  We  commenced  operating  under 
this  law  about  a  year  ago. 

Since  that  time  the  prison  over  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside  has  paroled  eleven  men  from  an  average 
population  of  210.  Of  these  eleven,  one  has  been  returned 
for  a  violation  of  his  parole,  his  offence  being  that  of 
getting  drunk.  Five  have  received  their  discharge  in  good 
order,  the  other  five  are  so  far  fulfilling  all  the  requirements 
of  their  parole.  It  is  claimed  by  persons  prominent  in 
penal  affairs  in  our  state  that  the  parole  law  is  an  undoubted 
success.  In  some  respects  that  may  be  true,  in  other 
respects  its  success  or  failure  has  yet  to  be  determined ; 
and,  as  a  system  throughout,  it  is  a  grave  question  in  my 
mind  whether  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  society  from 
the  operation  of  the  parole  law  will  equal  the  evils  which 
may  easily  flow  therefrom.  Warden  Cassidy,  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  Denver  meeting  last  year  said  :  "It  is  a 
dangerous  procedure  in  any  civilized  country  to  go  behind 
the  authority  of  the  properly  constituted  court,  for  in  the 
court  is  the  only  safety  to  the  citizen."  In  this  observation, 
from  a  man  grown  old  in  the  administration  of  human 
justice,  there  is  food  for  reflection. 

The  idea  of  personal  liberty,  so  comprehensively  and 
concisely  expressed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  famous 
declaration  "  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  etc.,"  has  grown  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people.  Indeed  it  has  been  so  elaborated 
that  it  is  becoming  quite  difficult  for  prosecuting  officers  to 
convict  criminals  because  of  the  safe-guards  which  are 
thrown  around  each  man's  personal  liberty  and  personal 
rights.  While  the  machinery  for  detecting  and  apprehending 
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criminals  has  been  improved  constantly  during  the  past 
century  until  it  is  almost  a  perfect  working  machine,  in 
this  country,  at  least,  the  operation  of  the  trial  court  for 
the  conviction  of  the  criminal  after  his  apprehension  has 
been  very  much  embarrassed,  and  often-times  the  ends  of 
justice  have  been  defeated  by  the  extremely  jealous  regard, 
for  the  personal  liberty  idea. 

The  advantages  which  the  accused  man  is  given  over 
the  representatives  of  the  people  commence  with  his  arrest- 
Instead  of  his  being  put  through  a  rigid  examination,  as 
is  done  in  some  other  countries,  our  courts  intimate  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  prosecuting  attorneys  and  magistrates  to 
warn  defendants  that  any  statement  they  may  make  may 
be  used  against  them,  and  so  put  them  on  their  guard 
against  making  statements.  As  soon  as  the  case  is  in 
court  and  a  jury  lis  impaneled,  in  ordinary  cases  the  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to  five  peremptory  challenges,  the  people  to 
but  four.  In  capital  cases  the  defendant  is  entitled  to 
thirty  challenges,  the  people  to  but  fifteen.  This,  I  need 
not  say,  is  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
defence. 

In  the  first  place  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most 
intelligent  jurymen  are  disqualified  by  reason  of  having 
formed  some  opinion  regarding  the  case.  The  defence  can 
usually  be  relied  upon  to  strike  off  the  thirty  most  intelligent 
men  who  are  left.  The  original  panel  is  usually  fairly 
representative  of  the  community  in  point  of  intelligence, 
but  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  two  processes  of 
eliminating  the  most  intelligent  members  by  reason  of 
having  formed  an  opinion,  and  second,  by  peremptory 
challenges,  the  grade  of  intelligence  is  too  often  low.  At 
this  particular  point  I  think  there  is  room  for  some  reform 
in  the  interest  of  justice. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
judicial  officer  who  must  look  out  as  carefully  for  the 
rights  of  the  defendant  as  for  those  of  the  people ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  defendant's  attorney  is  restrained  by  no  such 
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principle — he  represents  his  client  alone.  Attorneys,  who 
in  civil  matters,  are  usually  careful  not  to  mis-state  the 
evidence  or  advance  absurd  principles,  find  it  very  easy  to 
do  so  in  criminal  cases.  In  our  state  the  prosecuting 
attorney  is  held  down  so  closely  that  if  he  states  that  he 
believes  the  defendant  is  guilty,  the  case  will  be  reversed. 

The  people  have  no  appeal  and  the  defendant  may 
appeal  for  every  error  of  the  court  in  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  testimony,  or  in  the  charge  to  the  jury  or 
for  any  other  error  in  the  proceedings.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  the  judges  being  desirous  that  their  cases  should 
not  be  reversed  (for  they  naturally  take  pride  in  that)  too 
often,  decide  every  doubtful  point  against  the  prosecution, 
knowing  the  people  cannot  reverse  them,  and  allow  a 
liberty  to  the  defendant's  counsel  in  discussing  a  case  that 
they  would  not  tolerate  from  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Observe  how  admirably  these  three  things  work  together 
for  the  prevention  of  justice !  The  jury  robbed  of  its 
most  intelligent  members,  the  prosecuting  attorney  pro- 
hibited from  making  appeals  to  their  passions  and  feelings, 
by  which  such  a  jury  is  largely  governed,  and  the 
defendant's  attorney,  in  practice,  allowed  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  to  do  so,  with  no  fear  of  a  reversal  and  a 
new  trial  before  his  eyes  when  he  abuses  his  privileges, 
and  a  court  constantly  looking  for  error  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  and  a  little  deaf  to  it  on  the  other  side. 

In  order  to  secure  a  conviction  the  prosecution  must 
convince  twelve  men  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  and  to  a 
moral  certainty  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  To  prevent  a 
conviction  the  defence  need  not  convince  one  man  of  the 
defendant's  innocence ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  succeeds  in 
raising  a  doubt  in  his  mind  which  the  juror  will  claim  is 
a  reasonable  one.  If  the  defendant  is  convicted,  then 
comes  the  appeal  to  the  court  for  mercy,  suspension  of 
sentence,  etc.,  and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  sorrowing 
mothers,  wives  and  sisters.  Behind  this  the  application  to 
the  trial  court  for  a  new  trial.  If  it  is  refused,  the  appeal 
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to  the  supreme  court,  then  the  board  of  pardons.  Notwith- 
standing all  of  which,  a  criminal  is  occasionally  convicted, 
as  witness  the  muster  rolls  of  our  penal  institutions. 

Someone  may  say  "this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
parole  law."  I  think  it  has  and  should  be  considered,  as 
the  parole  is  only  a  feature  of  a  very  wide  and  compre- 
hensive question  and  should  be  looked  at  with  all  the 
side  lights  on.  The  theory  upon  which  the  parole  law  is 
based  is  this :  A  man  is  taken  out  of  society  by  the 
courts,  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  the  opportunities  to  act 
for  himself,  because  he  is  believed  to  be  too  dangerous  an 
element  to  remain  at  large.  So  long  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  continues  to  be  a  danger  and  a  menace  to 
good  social  order  he  ought  to  be  locked  up,  deprived  of 
his  opportunities  to  prey  upon  society.  (In  this  last 
sentence  I  may  encroach  somewhat  upon  the  principles 
also  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  which  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  discuss  in  this  paper.)  On  the  other  hand  if 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  is  no  longer  a 
dangerous  element  and  that  he  will  become  a  self-respec- 
ing  and  self-sustaining  citizen,  then  he  should  be 
released  from  imprisonment  and  allowed  to  take  his  place 
in  society.  Under  these  conditions  to  keep  him  locked  up 
and  deprive  him  of  his  opportunities  to  support  himseli 
in  a  self-respecting  manner,  is  to  inflict  an  injury  upon 
society  itself.  When  this  latter  belief  prevails  with  prison 
authorities  we  send  him  out  on  parole. 

Whether  or  not  the  man  is  reformed  in  prison  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  confidence  in  which  the  professions 
and  assurances,  or  even  the  conduct  of  the  man  himself 
while  under  duress  are  of  little  or  no  value.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  handle.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  among  prison  men  that  the  professional 
criminal,  the  man  who  has  equipped  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of,  and  intends  making  his  living  by  preying  upon 
his  fellow  man,  is  usually  the  best  behaved  man  in  the 
prison,  and  is  the  most  likely  to  comply  with  conditions 
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precedent  to  a  parole.  There  are  no  doubt  many  men 
convicted  of  crimes,  especially  crimes  against  the  person  who 
are  as  thoroughly  penitent  in  five  minutes  after  the  crime 
has  been  committed  as  they  can  ever  possibly  be  during 
their  lives,  and  who,  even  if  permitted  to  go  unwhipped 
of  the  law  could  never  be  induced  to  commit  another 
similar  crime.  This  being  true,  to  follow  the  theory  cited 
above  to  a  logical  conclusion,  why  would  it  not  be  better 
to  leave  this  matter  of  suspending  sentence  in  the  hands 
of  the  court  without  the  intervention  of  another,  and  inde- 
pendent machine  operated  by  the  prison  authorities  ? 
There  is  something  inconsistent  to  my  mind,  in  the  state 
keeping  in  operation  one  set  of  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  convicting  criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  operating 
another  and  independent  set  of  machinery  for  releasing 
them  from  punishment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  sitting  of  the  warden  and  board  of  control  of  a  prison 
as  a  board  of  review  upon  the  judgments  of  the  courts,  is 
repugnant  to  my  idea  of  propriety  and  safety. 

While  in  full  sympathy  with  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  highest  duty  of  the 
prison  authorities,  and  of  all  other  persons  to  show  the 
criminal  the  error  of  his  criminality  and  direct  him  if 
possible  into  a  correct  mode  of  life,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  parole  system  has  in  it  an  element  of  danger  to  good 
social  conditions,  and  is  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
prison  authorities  of  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
properly  belong  to  the  judiciary  of  the  state.  I  will  say 
in  conclusion,  that  I  have  approached  this  question  with 
my  mind  open  and  intend  to  keep  it  so,  and  trust  we  may 
have  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  A  few  days  ago  I  visited  Fort 
Leavenworth  and  when  I  saw  how  the  old  quartermasters' 
building  had  been  transferred  by  an  army  officer  into 
-suitable  rooms  for  separate  cells,  how  well  everything  had 
been  done,  and  how  scrupulously  clean  everything  was, 
with  five  hundred  men  at  work  on  the  roads  and  on  the 
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farm,  showing  the  possibility  of  transforming  the  prisons 
of  the  south,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  I  know  of  no 
man  who  has  done  such  work,  and  done  it  so  well  as 
Captain  Pope.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Warden 
French,  his  worthy  successor. 

Warden  FRENCH.  I  must  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  kind  words  of  the  chairman  with  regard  to  my  prede- 
cessor, and  hope  that  I  may  be  worthy  of  the  compliment 
he  has  paid  me.  I  am  trying  to  make  myself  worthy  of  it. 

Warden   FRENCH  then  read  the  following  paper: 
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THE  RELATION   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PENITENTIARY  TO 
THE  VARIOUS  STATE  PENITENTARIES. 

BY  J.    W.    FRENCH,    WARDEN  UNITED  STATES   PENITENTIARY,    FORT 
I,E  A  YEN  WORTH,    KANSAS. 

When  I  was  asked  by  a  distinguished  member  of  this 
congress  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
penitentiary  to  the  various  state  penitentiaries,  I  complied 
with  his  request  before  I  had  given  much  thought  to  the 
subject  assigned  me. 

Afterwards  the  subject  became  a  puzzle  to  me  and  I 
scarcely  knew  how  to  treat  it.  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  penitentiary  to  the  various  state 
penitentiaries?  Is  there  any  one  present  who  can  tell? 

After  much  thought  I  remembered  that  in  all  the 
discussions  of  this  congress,  urging  upon  the  federal 
government  the  establishment  of  prisons  for  the  confine- 
ment of  federal  prisoners,  it  was  said  that  such  prisons 
could  and  should  be  models. 

The  first  federal  prison  was  established  by  law  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  July  ist,  1895.  It  is  the  one 
prison  of  its  kind  today,  and  I  am  its  warden.  For  me 
to  say  to  you  that  this  prison  is  a  model  after  which  the 
state  prisons  may  pattern,  would  be  presumptious.  This 
would  be  true  if  it  were  the  best  prison  structure  in  the 
United  States  and  its  government  of  the  most  approved 
method. 

As  the  warden  of  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Prison,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  that  that  prison,  as  a  structure, 
is  one  of  the  poorest  and  weakest  in  the  country.  The 
prison  government  is  but  one  year  old  and  is  in  a 
formative  state. 

But  setting  aside  and  forgetting  the  one  federal  prison 
as  it  now  exists,  and  treating  the  matter  in  the  abstract, 
I  want  you  to  indulge  me  in  the  presumption  that  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  penitentiary  to  the  various 
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state    prisons    is    that    of    a    model    after   which    they  may 
be  fashioned. 

With  this  theory  in  mind,  let  me  briefly  state  to  you 
in  a  general  way  my  idea  of  a  model  prison,  whether  it 
be  federal  or  state. 

And  I  first  want  to  say  there  are  special  reasons  why 
the  federal  prison  may  be  made  a  model  institution 
provided  congress  will  authorize  the  necessary  conditions. 
Such  a  prison  is  further  removed  from  local  disturbing 
influences,  and  somehow  it  seems  that  when  federal  laws 
are  enacted  they  are  more  easily  carried  into  cool  and 
calculating  effect  than  are  state  laws.  They  are  more  stern 
in  their  nature,  and  you  feel  the  power  of  execution 
behind  them  as  you  do  not  always  feel  it  when  acting  in 
like  capacity  for  the  state.  This  same  thing  is  probably 
true  in  all  departments  of  the  general  government.  As 
you  pass  down  to  the  state,  then  to  the  county,  and  then 
to  the  township,  you  come  more  and  more  in  contact  with 
disturbing  elements  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Again  I  desire  to  say  to  you  that  the  last  session  of 
congress  declared  by  an  act  the  purpose  of  the  general 
government  to  erect,  on  Fort  L/eavenworth  reservation,  a 
model  penitentiary.  A  condition  precedent  to  model  prison 
government,  is  a  model  prison.  There  may  be  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  model 
prison  from  the  standpoint  of  architecture.  To  my  mind 
the  first  thing  is  ample  and  suitable  campus.  Most  prisons 
are  too  cramped  and  crowded.  The  grounds  inside  the 
prison  walls  should  be  large  enough  to  give  space  for  all 
necessary  buildings  and  still  have  a  large  open  campus  at  some 
point  in  the  rear  of  the  prison  structure.  The  prison  walls 
should  not  be  less  than  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height,  the 
purpose  being  to  destroy  all  inclination  or  temptation  on 
the  part  of  the  imprisoned  to  escape.  The  center  front  of 
the  prison  should  be  the  administration  building,  with 
cell  house  wings  and  these  should  form  the  front  wall  of 
the  prison.  In  the  construction  of  the  cell  house,  not 
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alone  security,  but  perfect  ventilation  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  Most  of  the  prisons  of  today  are  secure  enough, 
but  in  most  of  them  the  ventilation  is  villainous.  For 
this  reason  they  are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  There  is 
no  reason  why  those  cell  houses  may  not  be  constructed 
with  large  and  roomy  cells  and  with  perfect  conditions  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  for  supplying  them  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  as  fast  as  it  is  supplied, 
driving  the  foul  air  out.  Flowing  water  for  all  purposes 
and  electric  light  may  safely  be  placed  in  every  cell. 

Inasmuch  as  model  prison  government  calls  for  the 
classification  of  prisoners  according  to  their  conduct  or 
deportment,  provisions  should  be  made  in  the  cell  house, 
in  the  dining  room,  and  in  the  work  shop,  for  this  classifi- 
cation. The  chapel,  the  library,  the  school  room  and  the 
dining  hall  should  all  be  so  situated  that  the  prisoners  may 
reach  them  from  the  cell  houses  without  passing  into  the 
open  prison  yard.  In  a  word  the  administration  building, 
the  cell  houses,  the  dining  hall,  the  library,  the  school 
room  and  the  chapel  should  constitute  a  complete  and  safe 
enclosure  to  every  department  of  which  the  ordinary  con- 
vict may  safely  pass  without  going  out  into  the  open 
prison  yard  after  nightfall.  The  man  or  woman  who  goes 
to  prison  and  cheerfully  complies  with  all  prison  regula- 
tions and  manifests  a  disposition  to  reformation  and  a 
better  life,  is  etitled  to  such  surroundings  and  opportunities 
within  that  prison  as  will  tend  to  strengthen  all  reforming 
tendencies.  To  take  a  convict  and  put  him  in  a  small  and 
foul  cell  where  he  must  breathe  noxious  atmosphere,  look 
only  on  cramped,  grim  and  disfigured  walls,  to  drive 
him  from  there  to  a  dining  room  or  chapel  that  is  but 
little  more  inviting,  and  to  cut  him  off  from  opportunities 
for  the  proper  cultivation  of  his  mind  is  to  dwarf  his 
physical,  mental  and  moral  nature  and  in  the  end  turn 
him  out  into  the  world  a  worse  man  than  when  he  came 
to  prison.  It  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  truth  that  this  very 
thing  is  happening  in  many  of  the  states  of  our  country 
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today.  And  so  dull  is  the  public  mind  on  the  prison 
question  that  little  or  no  heed  is  given  such  matters. 
Wardens  may  call  attention  to  them  in  their  reports,  but 
the  reports  go  to  the  rubbish  heap  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it. 

When  men  are  sent  to  prison  such  manual  labor  as 
they  are  called  on  to  perform  should  be  within  the  prison 
walls  and  not  outside.  For  this  purpose,  shops  suitable  in 
every  particular  should  be  properly  erected,  and  then  as  I 
have  stated,  the  grounds  inside  the  walls  should  be  large 
enough  to  afford  amply  space  for  recreation  on  the  open 
lawn  outside  of  any  building.  The  privilege  to  the  use  of 
this  campus  should  and  would  be  one  of  the  incentives  to 
good  conduct,  and  here  at  proper  hours  those  who  merited 
the  privilege  by  indulging  in  manly  atheletics  may  do 
much  to  build  up  the  physical  which  is  a  prime  condition 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  mental  and  the  moral. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  a  model 
prison  from  the  architectural  standpoint,  but  with  these 
general  '  ideas  I  pass  to  the  question  of  government  or 
discipline.  The  first  condition  to  proper  discipline  is  a 
corps  of  officers  from  warden  to  guard  that  is  capable,  first 
of  governing  itself,  and  secondly  of  governing  those  under 
its  charge.  Some  men  have  the  elements  of  control  and 
leadership  in  them  but  many  others  are  entirely  unfitted 
by  temperament,  by  judgment  and  possibly  by  personal 
habits,  to  properly  administer  government  anywhere  and 
especially  in  a  penitentiary.  The  warden  should  be  a  man 
pre-eminently  fitted  to  do  this  work  in  all  the  details  of 
every  department,  and  this  fact  conceded  he  ought,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  have  full  sway  and  control  and  management  of 
his  trust.  To  this  end  politics  should  be  an  unknown 
factor  in  prison  government,  and  the  warden  should  be 
permitted  to  choose  his  subordinates  on  the  sole  ground  of 
their  physical,  mental  and  moral  fitness  to  do  the  work 
required  of  them.  And  as  the  warden  in  these  respects 
should  be  held  to  a  high  and  strict  standard  by  .the 
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authority  over  him,  so  he  should  be  permitted  to  exact  the 
same  standard  from  those  employed  as  his  subordinate 
help.  When  he  meets  with  a  case  of  failure  he  should  be 
permitted  to  dispense  with  such  subordinate  and  supply  his 
place  with  one  fitted  for  the  duty. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  congress  at  this  point  to 
know  what  has  been  done  in  this  respect  in  the  present 
federal  prison.  I  will  say  first,  that  no  man  has  been 
asked  his  politics  in  giving  him  employment  and  to  me 
the  political  complexion  of  the  prison  is  unknown. 

Profanity  on  the  part  of  the  prison  employees  is 
etrictly  forbidden.  All  employees  are  instructed  to  govern 
the  convicts  by  the  rule  of  kindness  and  firmness.  The 
following  notice  is  posted  on  the  prison  bulletin  board  and 
strictly  enforced.  I  quote  it: 

"  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  be  permitted  in  or  about  the  prison." 

"Any  prison  employee  found  in  the  prison  or  about 
the  prison  premises  in  any  degree  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  will  by  such  condition  surrender  his 
commission  and  lose  his  appointment." 

"  This  order  applies  to  all  prison  employees  both  on 
and  off  duty,  both  day  and  night,  and  will  be  strictly 
enforced." 

I  may  add  that  under  this  rule  several  employees 
have  lost  their  position,  and  others,  able  to  comply  with 
the  rule  of  sobriety,  have  come  to  take  their  places. 

But  with  efficient  officers,  the  next  question  is  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  convict.  Men  in  prison  as 
well  as  out  of  it,  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  highest 
possible  plane  of  humanity.  This  is  especially  tiue  in 
prison  life  if  the  effect  of  the  imprisonment  is  in  any 
sense  to  be  remedial  in  its  nature.  Most  men  and  women 
go  to  prison  for  the  first  time  under  a  sense  of  depression 
and  nervousness  and  expecting  that  they  are  going  to 
receive  harsh  and  perhaps  cruel  treatment.  Too  often  their 
expectations  are  fully  realized,  and  many  a  convict  has 
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gone  from  bad  to  worse  because  of  the  treatment  from 
prison  officials  from  the  day  he  entered  the  prison  until  he 
staggered  forth  into  the  world  a  prison  graduate  and 
a  confirmed  criminal. 

No  matter  whether  men  come  to  the  penitentiary  by 
the  car-load,  as  they  have  come  to  me,  or  whether  they 
come  one  at  a  time,  after  they  have  been  made  bodily 
clean  and  properly  clad,  they  should  be  brought  at  once 
into  the  presence  of  the  warden  and  there  learn  from  his 
lips,  in  truth,  that  though  they  have  come  to  prison,  they 
have  come  under  the  control  of  those  who  will  be  their 
true  friends,  if  they  by  their  conduct  shall  merit  such 
friendship. 

And  then  should  follow  a  full  explanation  in  detail  of 
what  is  required  of  the  prisoner  in  every  department  of 
the  prison,  and  what  in  turn  will  be  done  for  him  by 
those  in  charge  of  him,  and  what  the  result  of  the  whole 
matter  will  be.  Such  a  conference  with  the  warden  may 
determine  the  whole  course  of  the  convict  during  his 
imprisonment — and  perhaps  during  his  after  life.  The 
warden  who  practices  this  custom  has  seen  the  convict 
come  into  his  presence  with  clouded  brow  and  downcast 
countenance,  and  in  most  instances  he  has  seen  him 
depart  with  the  light  of  hope  in  his  eye  and  the  seal  of 
determination  upon  his  brow  to  do  the  right.  And  now  his 
prison  life  begins.  The  time  may  be  long  or  it  may  be 
short.  The  convict  may  go  forth  and  succeed,  or  he  may 
rebel  and  fail  at  every  turn,  and  become  one  of 
the  unruly. 

But  permit  me  to  say  to  you,  as  I  trust  without  conceit 
and  as  I  know  in  truth,  that  in  seven  years  handling 
of  convicts  in  state  and  federal  prisons,  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  have  yielded  cheerful  obedience  to  kind, 
firm  and  fair  treatment,  and  have  left  the  prison  without 
ill  will  toward  those  who  have  denied  them  liberty. 

The  other  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  have  been  of  all 
grades,  from  those  who  are  devils  incarnate  and  for  whom 
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there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  reformation,  to  the  mischief 
maker  who  seems  to  act  more  in  a  spirit  of  heedlessness 
than  of  willful  meanness. 

In  the  question  of  discipline  comes  the  work  of  the 
chaplain,  most  important  if  properly  done,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  school  room  and  the  library,  and  all  these 
opportunities  should  be  freely  opened  to  the  convict  who 
will  accept  the  advantages  and  prove  himself  worthy  of 
them.  But  for  the  dangerous,  unruly,  and  ungovernable 
convict,  who  having  had  unquestioned  opportunity  to  be  a 
man,  has  refused  all  overtures  and  turned  aside  in  rebel- 
lion, there  should  be  a  place  specially  prepared  for  him  in 
the  architecture  of  the  model  prison.  You  may  call  it  a 
skimmer  if  you  will.  Into  this  he  should  go.  But  he 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  has  gone  by  his  own 
choosing  and  that  the  door  will  be  open  to  better  things 
the  moment  he  is  worthy  of  them.  He  should  be  known 
by  his  clothing,  by  the  cell  he  occupies,  by  the  food  he 
eats,  by  the  labor  he  performs  and  by  the  many  privileges 
he  is  denied. 

To  such  discipline  as  I  have  designated  I  would  add 
the  indeterminate  period  of  imprisonment,  and  let  the 
convict  by  his  striving  for  the  higher  plane  of  mental  and 
moral  development  win  his  way  to  liberty. 

But  now  during  all  the  time  of  this  confinement 
comes  the  question^  of  employment.  How  shall  convicts  be 
employed?  That  they  must  be  employed  at  some  kind  of 
intelligent  labor  during  six  days  of  the  week,  is  a  question 
conceded  by  all  persons  who  have  given  the  matter  humane 
and  intelligent  consideration. 

There  are  three  methods  of  employing  convict  labor 
in  vogue  today.  One  is  the  "Contract  Plan,"  another  is 
the  "Piece  Price  Plan,'1  and  the  third  is  the  "State 
Account  Plan."  All  of  these  systems  manufacture  product 
to  be  sold  in  the  open  market  in  competition  with  the 
product  of  free  labor,  and  I  am  emphatic  in  the  opinion 
that  all  are  positively  wrong — wrong  to  the  state,  wrong 
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to  the  convict,  wrong  to  honest  toil  outside  the  prison 
walls,  and,  worst  of  all,  false  to  the  real  purpose  of  such 
imprisonment. 

How  then  are  these  persons  to  labor  ? 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  how  they  labor  today.  A 
man,  it  may  be  by  inheritance  or  from  environment,  falls 
by  the  wayside  and  is  committed  to  prison  for  a  series  of 
years.  In  that  prison  contract  labor  prevails  with  from 
one  to  five  kinds  of  product  being  manufactured.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  state  treasury  he  is  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  is  compelled  to  work  like  a  galley  slave  from 
nine  to  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week,  along  with 
one  or  two  hundred  of  his  fellows.  At  the  end  of  his 
sentence  he  emerges  from  the  prison  marked  for  life  as  an 
ex-convict,  and  the  state  has  pursued  a  course  to  harden 
his  heart  and  make  of  him  a  confirmed  criminal.  It  has 
gathered  from  his  daily  toil  a  miserable  stipend  which  has 
been  dropped  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  state,  it 
has  dumped  upon  the  market  a  quantity  of  prison  made 
product  that  has  tended  to  destroy  the  opportunity  of 
honest  labor  on  the  outside,  and  it  has  dumped  upon  the 
public  too  often  a  recidivist  in  crime.  I  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  this  congress,  do  I  not  speak  the  truth  ?  It 
is  to  evade  direct  contract  labor  that  the  "  piece  price  "  and 
the  "  state  account "  have  come  about.  But  in  the  end 
they  all  amount  to  the  same  thing  and  for  the  same  reasons 
all  are  to  be  condemned. 

Because  the  .spirit  if  not  the  language  of  the  federal 
and  all  the  state  constitutions  is  to  make  imprisonment  for 
crime  reformatory  in  its  nature,  I  believe  there  is  a  better 
and  in  the  end  a  more  profitable  way  to  employ  those  in 
prison  than  is  now  commonly  in  vogue. 

The  prime  purpose  of  manual  labor  in  a  prison  as  in 
a  reform  school  should  be  to  teach  a  useful  trade  that  may 
be  followed  when  the  imprisoned  is  set  at  liberty.  If 
product  shall  result  from  this  labor  it  will  be  as  an  inci- 
dent and  should  be  used  so  far  as  possible  by  the  govern- 
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ment,  federal  or  state.  With  this  end  in  view  the  more 
diversified  and  the  greater  the  number  of  trades  that  may 
be  established  inside  the  prison  the  better.  The  limited 
product  that  might  then  be  offered  for -sale  would  be  of  so 
many  different  kinds  as  to  be  of  no  serious  injury  to 
outside  labor.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  federal  statute 
does  not  permit  the  sale  of  prison  made  product.  Some 
states  by  legislative  act  and  some  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment have  prohibited  such  sales.  But  neither  the  federal 
government  nor  any  of  the  states,  so  far  as  I  know,  have 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  properly  supply  something  in 
place  of  the  prohibited  labor. 

To  the  plan  I  have  suggested  I  imagine  the  question 
of  "cost"  will  be  raised.  Some  say  "prisons  must  be  made 
self  supporting."  If  we  would  count  all  the  cost  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence  we  might  discover  that  in  the  long 
run  there  is  not  much  economy  in  having  the  state  speculate 
off  of  convict  labor. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  reformative  idea,  if  convicts 
are  a  part  of  the  state — a  factor  that  has  gone  wrong  but 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  may  be  set  right  by 
pursuing  the  proper  course — then  it  may  be  that  in  the 
end  it  would  be  true  economy  for  the  state  to  so  administer 
the  penitentiary  as  to  give  every  convict  an  unquestioned 
opportunity  and  inducement  to  leave  the  prison  and  deport 
himself  as  a  reputable  and  upright  citizen. 

What  the  federal  government  will  do  in  this  respect 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  it  shall  carry  into  successful  effect 
some  such  policy  as  I  have  indicated,  then  I  think  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  I  have  been 
discussing  that  the  relation  of  the  United  States  Peniten- 
tiary to  the  various  state  penitentiaries  is  that  of  a  model- 
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THE   WESTERN   STATE   PENITENTIARY   OF   MONTANA. 

BY   THOMAS    MCTAGUE,    WARDEN. 

In  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  of  Montana,  a 
penal  institution  conducted  under  contract,  we  have  to 
contend  with  a  condition  that  probably  does  not  exist  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  According  to  state  law,  no 
contract  work  is  allowed  to  be  performed  by  the  convicts. 
The  only  work  at  which  they  can  be  employed,  is  work 
done  for  the  state,  in  the  erection  of  any  buildings  that 
may  be  needed  inside  the  prison  walls,  and  the  making  of 
needed  repairs  and  improvements.  This  state  of  affairs 
renders  it  necessary  to  find  some  means  to  employ  the 
minds  of  the  men,  and  as  it  is  said  that  Satan  finds 
plenty  for  idle  hands  to  do,  his  majesty  has  plenty  of  aid 
in  his  work. 

There  being  no  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
hour's  exercise  that  the  men  were  required  to  take  each 
day,  they  spend  the  balance  of  their  time  in  their  cells. 
While  some  would  engage  in  making  small  trinkets  to 
sell  to  some  charitable  visitor,  others  would  brood  over 
the  circumstances  that  placed  them  in  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal,  and  still  others,  from  often  thinking  that  in 
some  way  they  had  been  slighted  by  some  of  their  fellow 
criminals,  brooded  over  it  until  such  an  idea  became  a 
reality,  and  they  plotted  mischief  of  some  kind  against 
the  presumed  offender. 

Without  work  of  some  kind  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  restlessness,  which,  when  a  large  body  of  men 
are  confined  together,  makes  the  conditions  such,  that  in 
order  to  enforce  perfect  discipline,  but  very  few  liberties 
could  be  allowed. 

The  first  effort  to  give  the  men  more  liberty  and  to 
endeavor  to  teach  them  that  their  stay  in  prison  was  for 
the  purpose  of  so  reforming  them  that  when  released 
they  might  take  their  position  among  men  redeemed  from 
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their  former  life,  commenced  some  three  years  ago,  when 
the  men  were  employed  in  building  a  stone  wall  around 
the  prison  grounds.  Before  that  time  the  only  enclosure 
was  a  wooden  wall,  rickety  and  easily  scaled.  In  the 
construction  of  this  stone  wall,  only  one  person  outside 
the  prison  was  employed,  all  of  the  work,  except  that  of 
the  architect  and  the  superintendent,  being  done  by 
the  men. 

When  the  work  first  commenced  there  were  no  skilled 
mechanics  in  the  prison,  and  the  men  had  to  be  built  up 
from  apprentices.  The  wall  as  it  now  stands  is  a  model 
of  artistic  skill  and  stone  work,  and  is  admired  by  all  for 
its  solidity  and  beautiful  design  ;  but  the  improvement  that 
it  made  to  the  penitentiary  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
improvement  that  it  made  in  the  minds,  health  and 
discipline  of  the  men.  While  at  work  many  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  on  the  outside  without  any  guard,  and 
never  did  one  so  trusted  make  an  attempt  to  escape  ;  they 
were  treated  like  men,  they  won  back  their  self  respect, 
and  all  would  have  a  pleasant  word  for  both  guards  and 
fellow  prisoners,  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  liberty  given 
them  enabled  them  to  see  just  ahead  over  the  grey  walls, 
light,  happiness  and  freedom.  This  feeling  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  men  who  had  but  a  short  time  to  serve,  but 
pervaded  all  classes,  and  even  the  life  time  men  vied  with 
the  others  in  an  effort  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  con- 
fidence and  respect.  As  this  work  progressed  a  steady 
improvement  was  noticed  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
men,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  work  there  never 
was  a  death  in  the  prison. 

Steps  having  been  taken  to  preserve  their  physical 
conditition,  the  next  question  was,  how  about  their  mental 
and  moral  condition  ?  Will  this  condition  that  they 
acquired  by  work  have  the  right  influence  to  keep  them  in 
the  path  of  duty  when  again  free  men  ?  In  a  certain 
measure  it  would,  for  it  gave  to  many  a  trade  by  which 
they  could  earn  a  better  living  than  before,  as  skill  in  any 
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branch  of  business  is  better  paid  than  common  labor  ;  but 
labor  of  any  kind  is  made  better  by  education,  and  the 
more  brains  a  man  puts  into  his  work  the  better  is  his  pay. 

In  the  fall  of  1895  a  careful  census  was  taken  to 
ascertain  the  educational  status  of  the  inmates,  and  it  was 
surprising  to  learn  how  few  of  the  men  had  even  a  common 
school  education.  Over  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  men  had 
barely  education  to  carry  them  through  the  smallest  transac- 
tions in  business  life.  The  proportion  of  men  however,  that 
could  neither  read  nor  write  was  very  small,  and  confined 
to  a  few  Indians,  and  two  men  of  foreign  birth  who  could 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language  fairly  well,  but  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  With  such  men  a 
start  was  made  towards  opening  a  school ;  the  first  move 
was  made  with  a  feeling  of  distrust  as  to  the  actual  benefits 
that  would  arise  from  it.  Theoretically  it  was  deemed  a 
work  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  the  experiment  had 
to  be  tried  to  see  if  men  who  had  attained  mature  years 
could  be  led  back  again  to  begin  to  learn  as  when  they 
were  children.  At  first  we  were  at  a  great  disadvantage 
on  account  of  class  books,  most  of  those  we  had  being 
voluntary  contributions  of  books  discarded  in  the  public 
schools  and  no  uniformity  in  selection  was  possible.  It 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  use  books  by  three  or  four 
different  authors  in  one  class.  This  made  the  work  of  the 
teachers  much  harder ;  the  teachers  in  such  cases  being 
scholars  as  well  as  teachers.  I  would  state  that  the  teachers 
were  selected  from  among  the  men  and  we  were  greatly 
assisted  by  the  superior  education  of  the  principal  teacher, 
he  being  a  college  graduate. 

I  would  state  here  that  the  board  of  prison  commis- 
sioners consisting  of  Governor  Rickards,  Attorney  General 
Haskell  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Rotwitt,  were  the 
parties  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  school,  and 
their's  was  the  plan  also  to  have  the  prisoners  do  such 
work  for  the  state  as  had  been  done. 

The  work  in    the  school    was  always   under  the  eye  of 
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the  warden,  who  first  and  last  took  an  eager  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  both  men  and  school  ;  and  it  can  be  said 
that  like  the  men  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  "Those 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray."  A  great  many 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  men  of  mature  years  commencing 
again  in  the  primary  classes,  yet  a  number  who  had  no 
desire  to  learn  at  first,  took  hold  after  a  few  weeks  and 
such  was  their  eagerness  to  obtain  knowledge  that  some 
have  graduated  into  teachers  and  now  have  the  strongest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

The  change  that  could  be  seen  in  the  countenances 
of  these  men,  was  more  marked  than  was  that  in  their 
physical  condition,  due  to  their  out-door  work  in  building 
the  wall.  The  light  of  intelligence  beaming  in  their  eyes 
made  them  seem  a  different  lot  of  men.  The  earnestness 
with  which  they  pursued  their  studies,  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  all. 

The  literature  that  is  read  is  of  a  more  staple  and 
benefiting  kind.  Books  of  science  have  taken  the  place  of 
novels  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  mind  having  already 
been  quickened,  ambition  has  begun  to  show  itself  in  the 
men.  Sums  in  arithmetic  are  studied  up,  and  the  scholars 
vie  with  each  other  in  seeing  who  will  be  the  first  solver 
of  a  problem.  At  night,  instead  of  lying  on  their  beds, 
scholars  can  be  seen  with  book,  slate  and  pencil  either 
working  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or  practicing  writing. 

The  improvement  in  all  classes  is  remarkable.  From 
scholars  that  could  work  a  sum  in  common  fractions  only, 
we  have  a  class  in  algebra.  Others  that  were  indifferent 
penmen  have  graduated  into  expert  book-keepers  and  their 
work  shows  the  improvement  that  has  been  made;  trinkets 
that  are  now  made  for  sale  are  of  a  better  and  higher 
order ;  discipline  has  been  easier  to  maintain  and  punish- 
ments have  been  fewer.  But  one  punishment  has  been 
necessary  for  violation  of  school  rules. 

We  have  visited  the  school  a  number  of  times  each 
day,  in  order  to  show  the  men  that  we  are  interested  in 
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their  welfare,  and  this  is  appreciated  by  them,  and  we  can 
truthfully  say  that  after  the  first  month  there  has  not  been 
a  trace  of  any  feeling  of  distrust.  The  man  had  been 
built  up,  his  better  nature  had  asserted  itself,  and  we  can  but 
feel  that  the  improvement  is  a  permanent  one.  We  feel 
that  we  have  taken  the  right  way  to  reform  men  by 
building  up  their  moral  health ;  by  giving  them  such 
education  as  can  be  given  in  the  time  allowed.  And  here 
we  would  state  that  the  mature  mind,  when  its  purpose  is 
to  learn,  takes  such  advantage  of  its  work  that  its 
improvement  is  wonderful,  not  being  like  the  mind  of  a 
child,  that  has  to  be  first  shown,  then  taught ;  the  object 
to  be  attained  is  first  stated,  then  the  rule  given  and  by 
argument  proved,  so  that  each  one  understands,  after  he 
has  completed  his  work,  just  what  principle  is  involved, 
when  being  a  thing  of  his  own  mind's  creation,  it  is 
never  forgotten. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  penal  institutions  can  be  saved 
to  the  world,  by  a  careful  system  of  work  and  study,  such 
as  is  practiced  in  our  institution.  But  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  men  discharged  ever  returned,  and  to 
show  that  our  system  is  good,  I  will  state  that  we  have 
had  letters  from  men,  after  their  discharge,  thanking  us 
for  our  efforts  in  putting  them  on  the  right  track.  We 
firmly  believe  that  we  can  take  the  men  now  confined  in 
any  of  the  western  penitentiaries,  that  are  below  the  age 
of  forty  years,  and  reform  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them 
by  the  two  helps  of  work  and  study. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  in  connection  with 
these  there  must  be  such  guards  and  officers  over  them 
as  will  encourage  and  help  them,  both  by  advice  and 
action.  We  hold  that  a  man  who  is  in  contact  with  men 
who  are  confined  in  penal  institutions  must  not  be  like 
guide  boards  that  only  show  the  way  but  they  must  go 
farther,  and  show  the  way  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  comport  themselves.  Have  men  live  as  they  do, 
not  as  they  should  do.  We  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  our  selection  of  such  men. 

With  the  state  board  to  give  the  authority  to  put  the 
men  to  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  school,  we 
believe  the  problem  of  reformation  is  very  nearly  solved. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  CHARLES  REEVE,  Indiana.  What  benefit  is  it  to 
us  to  come  here  unless  we  can  have  discussion  ?  I  move 
that  we  stay  here  until  one  o'clock  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  for  discussion. 

It  was  so  voted,  and  the  list  of  questions  as  prepared 
on  the  programme  was  taken  up  in  order. 

i.  Is  it  detrimental  to  good  discipline  to  permit 
prisoners  to  subscribe  for  daily  papers,  or  to  receive  eat- 
ables, confectionery,  etc.,  from  friends  outside? 

Warden  WRIGHT.  In  Pennsylvania  for  over  twenty 
years  we  have  permitted  our  prisoners  to  receive  daily 
papers.  A  prisoner  may  have  them  delivered  by  a  carrier 
at  the  door,  provided  it  is  not  at  any  expense  to  the  state. 
The  board  of  inspectors  have  a  right  to  prescribe  what 
kind  of  papers  may  come  in.  They  allow  any  except 
Sunday  papers  and  sporting  papers,  otherwise  any  decent 
paper  may  come  within  our  walls.  A  prisoner  who  is 
unable  by  poverty  to  subscribe,  may  have  the  loan  of  a 
paper  from  a  friend,  but  it  must  be  dropped  into  the 
newspaper  box  at  the  entrance  and  be  examined  to  see 
that  it  does  not  contain  any  written  matter.  We  have 
found  no  bad  effects  and  many  good  effects.  It  has  kept 
men  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and  it  has  made 
them  more  content  than  anything  we  have  ever  tried 
before.  They  also  receive  their  weekly  papers  from  home. 

As  to  the  second  point  with  reference  to  eatables,  we 
permit  a  man  to  receive  a  dozen  lemons  or  oranges  and  a 
can  of  condensed  milk  about  once  a  month,  but  nothing 
else.  No  food  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to  come  in.  It  is 
better  to  get  the  men  accustomed  to  prison  diet.  We 
never  hear  much  talk  about  it  except  with  new  criminals. 
In  some  states  it  is  permitted  to  send  express  packages, 
but  I  think  that  our  Pennsylvania  plan  is  better,  that  a 
man  shall  live  on  prison  diet. 

Warden  PATTON,  of  Huntingdon,    Pennsylvania.       We 
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have  thought  it  not  advisable  to  allow  daily  papers  to  be 
read  by  the  young  men.  We  allow  weekly  papers  and 
religious  papers.  There  are  many  things  in  dailies  that 
are  not  especially  helpful. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  In  tjie  Eastern  Penitentiary  we  have 
allowed  all  sorts,  except  story  papers  and  daily  papers. 
Any  respectable  papers,  such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Inter  Ocean  are  allowed.  They  are  no  detriment  to 
the  individual  who  reads  them.  They  ought  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  community.  That  is  where  the  prisoner 
is  to  go  when  he  is  through  prison,  and  if  he  is  not 
kept  in  touch  with  the  community  he  is  of  no  use  when 
he  goes  out. 

Captain  MAGUIRE,  of  Texas.  In  our  Texas  reformatory 
we  have  eight  hundred  criminals.  What  shall  we  do  with 
those  boys  ?  Shall  we  turn  them  out  as  murderers  and 
thieves,  or  as  law  abiding  citizens  ?  Our  laws  are  such 
that  the  judges  by  whom  these  criminals  are  tried,  send  all 
under  sixteen  to  the  reformatory.  But  we  have  been 
terribly  imposed  on  by  the  district  attorneys.  They  work 
for  a  fee  and  in  every  case  of  conviction  they  are  allowed 
a  thirty  dollar  fee  and  frequently  they  advise  the  prisoners 
to  plead  guilty.  We  have  in  that  institution  one  hundred 
boys  of  twenty  years  and  upward.  Two  years  ago  the 
governor  of  the  state  asked  for  the  names  of  boys  who 
were  of  age  when  convicted.  We  selected  sixty-five,  and 
took  none  who  had  served  less  than  twelve  months.  The 
legislature  failed  to  make  an  appropriation,  and  we  have 
225  boys  where  one  hundred  should  be.  Now  we  are 
having  boys  sent  to  us  instead  of  grown  men.  We  have 
a  parole  system  by  which  any  boy  can  go  out  on  parole 
for  six  months  if  he  has  complied  with  all  the  rules.  We 
have  no  trouble  in  this  direction,  and  110  danger  whatever. 
It  is  an  incentive  to  good  conduct.  The  governor  has 
said,  where  a  boy  has  remained  twelve  months  and  dis- 
obeyed no  rules,  he  will  parole  him,  and  we  have  recom- 
mended ninety-two  boys  for  good  conduct  and  the  governor 
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has  sent  pardons  to  them.  I  keep  track  of  every  boy. 
Most  of  them  write  to  me,  but  if  they  do  not,  I  write  to 
the  county  officer  where  the  boy  is  and  find  out  about 
him.  Of  about  400  we  have  only  thirteen  serving  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary. 

The  second  question  was  then  read: 

2.  Is  it  advisable  to  permit  the  use  of  tobacco  by 
the  prisoners,  and  if  not  by  prisoners,  should  officers, 
keepers  and  guards  also  be  required  to  abs'ain  from  its  use 
as  a  condition  of  appointment  to,  or  retention  in  office? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Tobacco  is  in  general  used  in 
every  civilized  community  in  the  world,  and  to  deprive  a 
man  of  such  solace,  is  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  understood 
by  any  one  who  has  not  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  greatest  benefactor 
that  ever  lived.  He  introduced  tobacco,  and  it  has  been  a 
consolation  to  humanity  since  that  time.  It  does  no  harm 
in  prison.  There  is  no  better  nervine  known.  If  a  man 
gets  insane  in  prison  it  is  because  he  is  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  nervine.  I  do  not  allow  a  prisoner  to  have 
more  than  a  pound  a  month.  That  is  enough  for  any 
one;  it  is  too  much  if  anything. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  By  law,  in  Pennsylvania  the  use 
of  tobacco  is  allowed  in  the  penitentiaries,  the  amount  of 
its  use  to  be  determined  by  inspectors  and  wardens.  It  is 
the  only  question  a  warden  has  any  right  to  vote  upon. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  state  we  buy  all  of  the  tobacco 
and  give  it  out,  and  permit  no  one  to  send  it  in.  In  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  they  permit  a  friend  to  send  it  in. 
They  are  allowed  a  pound  a  month,  and  a  physician  may 
prescribe  it  to  be  used  as  a  nervine.  In  the  Western 
Penitentiary  we  try  to  reach  the  boys  through  a  sweet 
tooth.  We  give  a  ticket  instead  of  tobacco  which  they 
can  exchange  for  two  pounds  of  sugar  or  half  a  gallon  of 
molasses  if  they  prefer,  and  a  great  many  have  a  sweet 
tooth  and  do  not  take  the  tobacco. 

Warden  VAN  EVERA.     I  read  a    book  within  the   past 
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year  called  ''Tristian  Shandy,"  and  there  is  a  character  in 
it  who  is  a  great  lover  of  tobacco,  and  a  smoker.  I 
remember  he  says  "  he  who  does  not  smoke  has  either 
known  no  great  sorrow,  or  refuses  himself  the  consolation 
which  comes  next  to  that  which  comes  from  heaven."  I 
have  used  tobacco  myself  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  as  a 
warden  of  a  prison,  today  if  I  were  asked  to  defend  the 
practice,  either  for  myself  or  for  the  inmates  of  the  insti- 
tution, or  for  any  one  else,  I  could  not  make  any  adequate 
defense  of  tli£  practice. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  I  never  use  tobacco  in  any  form, 
and  yet  today  from  my  experience  of  twenty-eight  years 
as  warden  I  believe  I  would  cut  down  the  bread,  I  would 
cut  down  the  potatoes,  even  the  meat,  rather  than  take  the 
small  amount  of  tobacco  from  the  prisoner. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN.     Why  ?  give  us  the   reason. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  Because  we  allow  our  men  to 
smoke  from  six  to  seven  o'clock.  They  have  that  comfort, 
and  it  is  really  like  coming  home  to  civilization  to  them, 
for  they  have  been  accustomed  to  that,  and  it  is  like 
breaking  a  home  tie  to  take  away  their  tobacco. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN.  Does  it  affect  the  discipline 
of  the  prison  in  any  way  ? 

Warden  WRIGHT.     No. 

Warden  COFFIN  of  Ohio.  We  allow  tobacco.  We 
manufacture  it  in  the  institution.  We  also  allow  friends  to 
send  tobacco,  but  it  is  placed  in  the  storeroom  where  we 
control  it.  As  long  as  what  is  sent  lasts  the  prisoner 
does  not  get  any  state  tobacco.  We  regulate  that  matter 
and  it  operates  very  well.  I  do  not  use  it  myself,  I  never 
used  it  in  my  life,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  torture 
to  the  prisoners  and  to  those  taking  care  of  them,  if  they 
could  not  have  the  use  of  tobacco.  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

Warden  FLEESON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  had 
very  little  experience  in  watching  over  a  prison  but  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  regard  to  tobacco.  We  talk 
about  improving-  a  prison,  trying  to  train  them  to  be 
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better  men,  but  there  is  not  an  individual  person  here  this 
afternoon  whom  you  could  make  a  better  man  of  if 
you  took  his  tobacco  away  from  him.  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible. You  might  in  time  make  a  man  better  if  you 
took  his  tobacco  away,  but  by  the  time  you  got  it 
accomplished  the  man  would  be  beyond  your  control.  So 
far  as  compelling  an  officer  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
tobacco  because  you  deprive  the  prisoner  of  it,  that  would 
be  wrong.  The  prisoner  has  done  wrong.  If  the  rules  of 
the  institution  do  not  allow  a  prisoner  to  have  tobacco 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  officer  who  has  not  done  wrong 
should  be  deprived  of  his  tobacco.  I  quit  the  use  of 
tobacco  myself  for  a  year.  I  use  it  now.  On  Christmas 
day  my  wife  presented  me  with  a  box  of  cigars  and  said 
she  wanted  me  to  use  them.  She  said  "  I  have  stood  this 
thing  for  one  year,  and  I  do  not  want  to  any  longer." 

Warden  WOLFER.  In  every  prison  I  have  been  in, 
tobacco  has  been  allowed.  I  use  it  myself,  I  regret  to  say. 
I  am  not  proud  of  it.  With  the  sentiment  which  prevails 
generally  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  I  question  very  seriously 
whether  it  is  right,  or  whether  it  is  policy,  to  allow  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions.  I 
believe  that  men  are  not  sent  to  prison  with  the  intention 
of  furnishing  them  with  luxuries,  as  tobacco.  I  believe 
when  a  man  is  sent  to  a  reformatory  his  habits  should  be 
reformed.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  state  can  acquit 
itself  with  honor  in  allowing  the  continuance  of  tobacco, 
or  allowing  chewing  and  smoking.  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  for  the  suggestion  of  a  change,  I 
am  ready  to  quit  and  set  the  example. 

WTarden  PATTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We  prohibit 
tobacco. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  What  have  the  morals  to  do  with 
the  appetite?  Tobacco  is  not  a  demoralizing  thing.  It  is 
a  commercial  matter. 

A  DELEGATE.  So  is  whisky.  Would  you  issue  drinks 
to  the  prisoners? 
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Chaplain  CADE.  It  is  inconsistent  to  prohibit  tobacco 
merely. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  We  do  not  allow  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  our  institution.  I  have  had  large  experience  in  both 
ways.  I  have  distributed  tobacco  in  prison  for  adults,  but 
for  three  reasons  we  do  not  in  the  reformatory. 

1.  The  cost  of  it.       The    point    made    by   the   warden 
from     Minnesota    is    well    taken;       Where    the    tax   payers 
are   required    to    pay   the  expense  of  prisoners,  they  should 
not     be     called     upon     to     pay     for     what     is    not    really 
necessary    for    the   purpose    for    which    they    are  in  prison  ; 
and  the  use  of  tobacco    in  the  reformatory,  putting  it  very 
mildly,  is  not  necessary  for  their    reformation. 

2.  The  unsanitary  conditions  which  are  induced  by  its 
use.     It  has  been  well  said  in  one    of  the    papers   that  the 
surroundings    of    a   man    in    prison,   his    environments,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  cultivation    of    taste,  and  Ruskin  has 
said  that  good    taste    is    essential    to    moral    quality.       It  is 
then   obligatory   upon    us    if  we   are   attempting    to    reform 
men    in    their    moral    character,    that    we    should    suitably 
employ  them  there.    The  inevitable  unsanitary  accompaniment 
of  the  general  distribution  of  tobacco    in    a    reformatory    is 
an  objection  to  it. 

3.  The    third   reason    is    the    greatest    of   all.      I    will 
state  it  out  of  my  experience  and  ask  you    to    accept  it  as 
a  veritable  statement  of  fact,  although    I    have  not  time  to 
go  into   detail.       I    have    experimented    with    it    for  twenty 
years,  and  I  can  say  that  we  get  probably  twenty  per  cent, 
better  school    work,   where    we   do    not    distribute    tobacco, 
than    where   we    do  ;     and    education,    progress    in    school, 
evidence  of  intellectual  development  and  growth,  is  reform- 
atory   progress,    and    thus    I    argue  that    the   prohibition   of 
tobacco    in    reformatories     contributes    to    the    reformation 
of  the    prisoners. 

Mr.  WOODBRIDGE  of  Connecticut.  The  matter  has 
much  consideration  in  our  institution,  and  we  have  con- 
tinued the  use  of  it.  The  question  is  a  vital  one.  I 
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think  the  question  as  discussed  here,  covers  too  many 
institutions.  It  is  self-evident  that  what  applies  to  a 
reformatory  may  not  apply  to  a  prison.  In  the  reformatory 
institution  in  my  hands,  although  I  use  tobacco  myself, 
I  think  tobacco  should  be  prohibited.  But  in  a  peniten- 
tiary or  state  prison,  you  have  men  of  middle  age,  men 
who  have  been  addicted  to  tobacco  all  their  lives,  and  no 
man  who  has  not  chewed  or  smoked,  can  realize  the 
condition  of  men  deprived  of  their  tobacco.  We  have 
made  a  slight  effort  to  stop  the  use  of  it,  and  men  have 
faithfully  tried  and  failed.  I  have  tried  myself  and  failed — 
I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  it  It  is  a  nervine  and  after 
years  of  use  you  are  obliged  to  have  it.  If  you  deprive 
these  inveterate  chewers  of  its  use  you  will  send  many  of 
them  to  the  insane  hospital. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  The  fact  that  the  prisoners  want  it, 
and  seek  to  get  it  by  every  possible  device  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  prohibition  of  it.  My  friend,  who  is 
probably  ^ell  read  in  the  scriptures,  must  remember  that 
the  law  came  and  is  not  revived,  but  the  law  came.  The 
purpose  of  the  training  of  these  prisoners  is  to  teach  them 
first  of  all  to  observe  the  law. 

Mr.  ELMORE.  Tobacco  is  an  engine  of  the  devil  ;  the 
devil  sowed  the  seed  of  it.  What  right  has  a  criminal  to  the 
use  of  any  luxury  ?  Has  not  he  forfeited  his  right  ?  The 
use  of  tobacco  is  a  dirty,  filthy  habit.  I  will  venture  to 
show  that  the  statistics  of  the  insane  asylum  will  show 
that  there  are  more  men  insane  from  the  incessant  use  of 
tobacco  than  from  the  use  of  whiskey.  Why  do  you 
deprive  men  of  the  use  of  whiskey  and  give  them  tobacco  ? 

Major  McCLAUGHRY.  A  good  many  men  are 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  morphine.  Would  you  allow 
them  to  continue  a  moderate  use  of  that  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  do  not  think  a  physician  would 
agree  to  that. 

A  DELEGATE.     That  would    depend  on    the    physician. 

Warden  WRIGHT.     It    is  evident    that  we  have  got  to 
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agree  to  disagree.  It  is  also  evident  that  local  legislation 
governs  this  question.  In  some  states  it  is  allowed  and 
some  it  is  forbidden. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  third  question. 

3.  Is  the  indeterminate  sentence  supplemented  by  the 
parole  system  effective  in  suppression  of  crime  ? 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.   Brockway  to  speak  first. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  That  is  a  very  important  question. 
If  you  ask  my  own  personal  opinion,  why  certainly  I 
think  it  is.  The  indeterminate  sentence  supplemented  by 
the  parole  system  is  an  element  in  the  suppression  of 
crime  in  the  criminals  who  are  paroled.  I  cannot  say  by 
statistics  what  has  been  the  experience  through  the  states 
where  the  indeterminate  sentence  prevails.  But  unquestion- 
ably it  has  an  influence  in  suppressing  crime  as  to  the 
prisoners  who  are  treated  under  it  and  discharged  by  the 
parole  system. 

4.  Is    the    graded    system    in  prisons  effective  in  pre- 
venting crime  ? 

Warden  WOLFER.  In  the  operation  of  the  graded 
system  we  have  found  it  most  effective  in  every  way  ;  in 
creating  better  discipline,  in  being  able  to  enforce  it  with 
less  punishment,  and  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  creat- 
ing a  better  spirit  in  the  administration.  The  whole  effect 
upon  the  prison  has  been  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  tone.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  giving  us  such  vast  help  in  the 
administration  and  in  controlling  the  prison  with  little 
friction  that  there  are  very  few  breaches  of  discipline.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  penal  institution  in  the  country 
where  it  might  not  be  introduced  with  great  effect.  We 
realize  the  good  of  parole  under  modifying  conditions. 
The  men  wear  three  distinct  uniforms. 

Mr.  WOODBRIDGE,  of  Connecticut.  The  institution  of 
tvhich  I  have  charge  has  adopted  that  system. 

Warden  WOLFER.  Properly  applied  this  system  makes 
every  man  make  a  man  of  himself.  He  cannot  but 
recognize  if  he  puts  himself  into  the  lower  grade  that  it  is 
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done  by  himself,  and  no  one  tlse  has  a  hand  in  it.  He 
gets  into  the  third  grade  only  by  his  own  fault.  We  have 
hardly  ten  in  the  lowest  grade,  which  is  not  a  large 
number  out  of  five  hundred.  Every  man  enters  in  the 
second  grade  and  goes  up  or  down.  Six  months  is  the 
shortest  time  after  admission  before  a  man  can  be  promoted 
to  the  first  grade. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN.  We  adopted  the  system  about 
ten  months  since,  and  in  a  prison  of  eight  hundred  we 
find  it  one  of  the  best  methods  that  has  ever  been 
introduced  toward  good  prison  discipline. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  In  the  Western  Penitentiary  we 
have  a  graded  system.  Every  man  who  comes  in  goes 
through  the  same  treatment.  He  is  put  into  stripes  and 
into  a  cell  and  stays  there  for  six  months.  He  must  have 
a  perfectly  clear  record  before  he  can  be  transferred.  In 
the  first  grade  he  gets  rid  of  the  stripes.  They  care  a 
great  deal  about  that.  Many  a  letter  comes  asking,  "When 
will  you  get  the  dark  clothes?"  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  we  have  ever  tried.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is 
tried  in  many  more  prisons.  The  third  grade  men  wear 
stripes  and  have  more  deprivations.  They  are  also  deprived 
of  work.  A  man  must  beg  for  work  as  a  blessing  before 
he  gets  it.  Over  half  of  our  men  are  in  the  first  grade, 
and  we  have  over  a  thousand  men. 

QUESTION.  If  a  man  commits  an  infraction  of  the 
rules  and  is  reduced  to  the  second  grade,  how  long  is  he 
kept  there  ? 

WTarden  WRIGHT.  He  gets  one  reprimand  without 
interfering  with  his  standard.  Two  reprimands  drop  him 
down,  and  when  he  gets  there  he  must  be  there  twelve 
months  before  he  can  get  back.  He  must  be  in  the  first 
grade  before  he  is  eligible  to  the  commutation  laws. 

QUESTION.  Is  there  any  discrimination  made  against 
those  who  have  served  several  terms  ? 

Waiden  Woi.FER.  We  make  no  discrimination.  Every 
man  who  enters,  enters  on  the  same  basis  without  any 
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regard  to  his  former    convictions    or    experience    in    crime. 
Warden  ALLEN.     We    have    had    a  short  experience  of 
this  system,  and  with  a    population  of    1,320   we  have  had 
but  forty-five  men  in  the  third  grade. 

5.  Is  early  industrial  education  effective  in  preventing 
crime  ? 

Bishop  Fallows  was  asked  to  speak. 

Bishop  FALLOWS.  I  think  industrial  education  is 
effective  in  preventing  crime.  Teach  a  boy  to  use  his 
hands  and  you  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  take 
care  of  himself  when  the  emergency  comes.  The  old 
Jewish  law  taught  that  a  parent  who  did  not  teach  his 
boy  a  trade,  taught  him  to  commit  crime. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  This  is  not  a  fair  question  to  dis- 
cuss, because  there  is  only  one  side  to  it.  Industrial 
education  is  the  only  thing  that  does  prevent  crime.  Out 
°f  I?355  people  in  my  prison,  not  forty  of  them  were 
brought  up  to  any  mechanical  business.  It  is  generally 
asserted  that  mechanics  go  to  prison,  but  it  is  not  true. 
They  go  to  houses  of  correction  ;  they  are  arrested  for 
intemperance,  but  not  for  crime. 

QUESTION.      What    proportion    have  school  education  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Nearly  every  one  can  read  and 
write,  and  many  have  a  higher  education.  Education  does 
more  to  increase  crime  than  anything  else.  All  the  high 
grades  of  crime  are  crimes  of  education  and  could  not  be 
committed  except  by  persons  of  higher  education. 

6.  May  prison  diet  be  made  efficacious  as  a  means  of 
reformation  ? 

Mr.     BROCKWAY.  Improved     diet     may     be     made 

efficacious  for  reformation  by  way  of  offering  an  induce- 
ment to  the  men  to  overcome  evil  habits.  Another  deeper 
question  is  whether  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  food  is 
best  adapted  to  completely  nourish.  We  are  looking  into 
this  question  of  nourishment,  and  are  erecting  a  large 
building  containing  three  dining  halls  and  a  kitchen  on 
top,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  matter. 
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On  motion  it  was  agreed  that  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Wardens'  Association  should  be  held  in  the  club  room 
of  the  hotel  this  evening  after  the  regular  session  of  the 
congress  and  continue  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
questions  presented  on  the  program,  In  accordance  with 
this  motion  the  Wardens'  Association  reconvened  at  10  P.  M. 
with  Captain  Edward  S.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

Major  R.  W.  McClaughry  said  Captain  Nicholson  is 
prevented  by  sickness  from  attending  this  meeting.  He  has 
always  manifested  intense  interest  in  this  association  and 
has  great  personal  affection  for  its  members.  I  think  I 
may  say  that  feeling  is  reciprocated  and  I  beg  to  depart 
from  the  usual  order  and  offer  the  following,  viz  :  Resolved 
that  the  Wardens'  Association  endorses  the  address  of  its 
president,  Captain  Joseph  Nicholson,  presented  this  morning, 
and  hereby  express  its  sympathy  with  him  in  his  enforced 
absence  from  its  meetings.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  telegraph. 

On  motion  Captain  Joseph  Nicholson  of  Michigan, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Wardens'  Association  and 
Major  R.  W.  McClaughry  of  Illinois,  was  re-elected  secretary 
of  the  Wardens'  Association. 

On  motion  Messrs  Henry  Wolfer,  William  Chamberlain 
and  T.  B.  Patton  were  appointed  a  committee  to  name  the 
other  officers  of  the  Wardens'  Association.  This  committee 
subsequently  reported  recommending  Edward  S.  Wright, 
Pennsylvania,  as  First  Vice  President,  William  Chamberlain 
of  Michigan,  Second  Vice  President  and  J.  W.  French  of 
Kansas,  Third  Vice  President.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  the  questions  suggested  was  resumed. 
"What  effect  has  been  observed  as  a  result  of  ordinary 
penitentiary  imprisonment  upon  prisoners  when  they  have 
not  been  improved  by  it?" 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  suppose  there  is  no  prison 
warden  who  has  had  charge  of  an  institution  for  any  length 
of  time  who  would  not  admit  that  the  methods  he  had 
been  using-  would  not  show  some  result  upon  those  in 
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prison.  There  must  always  be  some  failures.  My  observa- 
tion has  been  that  unless  you  see  signs  of  improvement  in 
a  man  when  he  leaves  your  prison  you  can  have  little  hope 
of  having  done  him  good. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Most  prisoners  improve  in  some 
way.  Some  go  and  go  for  years  and  never  show  any  im- 
provement. There  is  nothing  that  will  hold  those  people 
like  the  influence  of  the  mother.  The  mother  is  always 
there,  and  you  can  do  more  with  them  through  the  mother 
than  in  any  other  way,  especially  if  the  prisoners  are  very 
bad.  The  greatest  mischief  done  to  the  young  is  when 
they  lose  that  influence,  when  they  go  astray  through 
parental  neglect.  The  mother  is  always  true  to  her  boy. 
When  she  fails  to  take  care  of  him  he  goes  adrift.  Nothing 
can  condone  the  mischief  that  is  done  to  the  boy  on  the 
street.  Parents  neglect  the  children  until  they  say  they 
can  do  nothing  with  them  and  then  they  send  them  to  the 
institution. 

Mr.  CHARLES  REEVE,  Indiana.  In  the  prosecution  or 
the  defence  of  prisoners  I  have  had  several  opportunities  to 
mark  the  effect  of  imprisonment  upon  prisoners  by  the 
ordinary  penitentiary  process  where  they  have  not  been 
improved  by  it.  So  far  as  my  observation  has  gone  it  has 
been  unfortunate  for  the  prisoner  and  for  the  community. 
They  have  been  sentenced  for  the  second,  or  third,  or  more 
offences,  and  the  effect  upon  them,  where  they  have  not 
been  improved,  has  been  vicious  in  the  extreme  and 
unfortunate  for  others.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
killed  them.  It  depends  on  the  mentality  of  the  individual 
what  the  effect  is,  but  if  he  goes  to  the  ordinary  prison 
and  is  not  improved  by  the  imprisonment,  the  effect  upon 
him  is  extremely  injurious  so  far  as  the  man  is  concerned 
and  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  afterwards.  If  such 
a  prisoner  is  bright  and  smart  he  is  apt  to  despise  the  law 
and  its  methods,  and  he  despises  everybody  that  does  not 
despise  it,  and  defies  it.  Such  a  man  would  walk  up  to 
the  warden  the  day  his  sentence  should  expire  and  say,. 
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"  I  want  that  door  open."  He  goes  out  with  a  hard  feeling 
and  he  thinks  the  world  is  big  enough  for  him  to  slash 
round  in. 

He  thinks  he  is  smart  enough  to  keep  out  of  prison 
after  that.  Such  a  man  has  not  been  improved  by  his 
imprisonment.  He  is  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  he  was, 
and  so  is  the  community.  The  difficulty  is  that  our  system 
is  vicious.  The  whole  law  itself  becomes  particeps  criminis 
to  all  that  man  does.  It  is  true  that  society  is  but  the 
expression  of  public  opinion,  but  that  is  a  small  portion 
of  it.  When  a  man  is  picked  up  and  the  clutches  of  the 
law  are  laid  on  him  because  he  is  unsafe,  he  should  be 
safely  kept  until  he  is  fit  to  go  out.  He  should  be  tried 
and  if  found  guilty  should  be  imprisoned.  After  he 
becomes  a  prisoner  he  is  a  ward  of  the  state.  The  court 
should  ascertain  his  antecedents  and  history  and  these  should 
be  sent  with  him  that  the  warden  may  know  what  he  is 
and  who  he  is.  Then  let  him  study  the  man  and  if  he 
can  lift  him  to  a  plane  where  he  has  some  moral  perception, 
he  may  be  reformed.  If  not  let  him  be  kept  there. 

Mr.  A.  O.  WRIGHT.  The  physical  effect  of  imprison- 
ment should  be  considered.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  prisoners  are  improved  physically  because  they  have  to 
live  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  health  instead  of  an  irregular 
life,  and  the  effect  of  a  regular  life  is  very  wholesome. 
But  many  prisoners  who  have  been  long  in  prison  have  a 
bleached  look,  the  result  of  not  having  sunshine.  There 
is  another  question.  Is  not  there  much  pulmonary  disease 
in  consequence  of  the  block  system  of  construction?  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  hereditary  causes.  The  prisoners  carry 
the  seeds  with  them,  but  are  there  not  many  who  have 
planted  in  them  the  germs  of  disease  in  prison  who  go 
outside  to  die?  About  ten  years  ago  I  was  struck  by  a 
paper  read  by  a  physician  of  the  Southern  Illinois  peniten- 
tiary before  the  conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
He  had  compiled  the  death  rate  of  all  the  prisoners  of  the 
United  States  including  the  convicts  of  the  southern  states 
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who  were  under  the  lease  system.  Under  that  system  the 
death  rate  was  ten  per  cent,  which  is  a  fatal  indictment 
against  the  effect  of  the  lease  system.  At  the  same  session, 
that  magnificent  argument  was  made  against  it  by  the  great 
southern  novelist  Cable.  Those  statistics  alone  establish  the 
condemnation  of  that  system.  According  to  his  statistics 
collected  from  the  public  records,  the  average  death  rate 
was  one  per  cent.  Now  bearing  that  in  mind  my  comment 
is  this,  that  the  great  majority  being  healthy  young  men 
the  average  death  rate  is  still  too  high.  It  is  much  higher 
than  the  young  men  of  that  age  who  are  outside  the 
prison. 

"  Is  the    indeterminate   sentence,    supplemented    by  the 
parole  system,  effective  in  the  suppression  of  crime?" 

Major  McCLAUGHRY.  Before  the  parole  system  was 
applied  it  was  impossible  to  keep  track  of  all  the  prisoners 
who  went  out.  The  man  who  comes  into  prison,  goes 
through  it  and  comes  back  again  and  so  keeps  on  repeating 
the  process,  cannot  be  perceptibly  improved.  He  goes 
through  the  mill  without  any  moral  gain  so  far  as  we  can 
see.  A  nervous,  high  strung  man  is  stung  with  the  sense 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  injured  himself  by  his  crime,  but 
he  has  not  will  power  enough  to  help  at  all  in  the  way  of 
his  own  reformation.  He  has  not  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
toward  himself  but  toward  society.  A  large  proportion  of 
prisoners  are  of  that  character.  That  seemed  to  be  the  fact 
in  the  fourteen  years  that  I  had  charge  of  an  institution. 
A  good  many  come  in  feeling  that  they  are  not  guilty  of 
the  charge  laid  against  them ;  that  there  were  circumstances 
that  would  have  modified  the  sentence.  They  compare 
themselves  with  others  and  feel  that  their  sentence  is  un- 
just. Such  men  are  injured  morally.  They  go  out  of 
prison  as  Ishmaelites  ;  though  they  may  disappear  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  prison  officers  and  the  criminal  lists  of 
the  state,  they  are  bitter  members  of  society.  That  is  one 
reason  why  for  many  years  I  have  been  in  favor  of  a  system 
by  which  the  sentences  can  be  modified  by  parole.  I  be- 
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lieve  that  is  a  measure  which  appeals  to  the  better  part  of 
a  prisoner  and  awakens  a  sentiment  which  results  in  his 
making  a  determined  attempt  toward  reformation. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  I  have  been  dealing  with  discharged 
prisoners  for  a  good  many  years,  and  the  one  impression  I 
have  received  was  of  a  mental  and  physical  deterioration 
which  comes  from  long  sentences  under  the  old  system. 
If  a  man  goes  into  a  penitentiary  under  the  common  sys- 
tem everything  is  done  for  him.  He  has  no  occasion  to 
make  any  effort  for  what  he  has  to  do,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  unless  he  has  great  vitality  he  breaks  down.  He 
becomes  dependent  on  the  prison  and  the  officials  and  the 
people  who  provide  everything  for  him,  to  tell  him  when 
to  go  to  bed,  when  to  get  up,  &c.,  and  gradually  he  loses 
his  independence.  That  seems  to  me  the  most  serious  re- 
sult of  the  penitentiary  system,  though  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  corruption  that  comes  from  contact  with  men 
who  are  worse  than  he  is.  My  own  observation  has  been 
such  that  it  would  lead  me  to  say  that  more  of  the 
recidivism  comes  from  the  mental  and  physical  deterioration 
from  long  sentences  under  the  ordinary  penitentiary  system 
than  from  any  other  source,  and  that  the  only  thing  which 
will  help  that  is  the  parole  system  or  indeterminate  sentence. 
Under  that,  a  man  must  have  capacity  for  doing  something 
for  himself.  A  great  number  who  come  out  from  a  prison 
are  incapacitated.  I  have  almost  reached  a  point  where  I 
should  say  that  unless  a  man  is  to  be  kept  in  prison  for 
life  he  should  never  be  kept  there  more  than  ten  years. 
If  he  stays  longer  than  that,  he  will  have  to  be  perma- 
nently supported  as  a  rule.  Either  all  penitentiaries  should 
be  run  on  the  reformatory  plan  with  parole  release,  or  else 
the  sentences  should  be  shortened. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Sherborn 
Reformatory  for  Women,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Our  sentences  are  so  short  that  I  do 
not  think  any  woman  could  go  out  from  my  prison  in  the 
condition  that  Mr.  Spalding  has  spoken  of.  They  are 
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trained  to  make  good  housekeepers  and  good  homemakers. 
I  should  like  to  have  longer  sentences  that  we  might  do 
more  with  the  women  who  come  in.  The  average  sentence 
is  two  years,  it  is  never  less  than  one  year.  That  is  a 
short  time  in  which  to  do  much  for  them.  From  my 
experience  in  a  woman's  prison  I  think  there  is  need  for 
giving  them  something  to  think  about,  something  to  divert 
their  minds.  It  is  hard  for  many  of  them  to  sit  down  and 
read.  Many  do  not  read  well  enough  to  make  a  library 
book  interesting,  but  there  is  always  a  way  to  reach  a 
woman  and  to  get  her  interested  in  something  outside  of 
herself. 

The  prisoners  should  not  be  encouraged  to  think  too 
much  about  their  own  affairs.  They  should  not  have  leisure 
for  persuading  themselves  that  they  are  sent  there  as 
innocent  people.  I  find  no  difficulty  with  my  prisoners  in 
overcoming  this.  In  order  to  do  it  one  must  get  very  close 
to  the  women.  They  must  understand  that  one  believes 
in  them  thoroughly.  You  must  talk  to  them  in  language 
that  they  can  understand,  and  you  must  act  in  a  way 
which  will  lead  them  to  thoroughly  believe  in  you.  It 
must  be  mutual  help.  The  method  I  employ  is  so  very 
simple  that  I  can  hardly  explain  it.  I  often  give  them 
something  to  take  care  of.  That  is  a  strong  point  with 
them.  Any  woman  who  has  in  her  own  care  under  her 
own  keeping  a  pet  lamb  or  calf  or  anything  that  she  can 
call  her  own  is  thereby  helped.  It  is  natural  for  a  woman 
to  be  a  care-taker. 

Many  a  woman  says  to  me,  u  oh,  if  you  will  only  let 
me  go  to  the  nursery  and  have  a  baby  to  take  care  of  I 
can  be  happy."  We  have  reached  a  point  when  we  can 
control  the  women  under  sentence  by  something  stronger 
than  locks,  something  better  than  having  them  locked 
in.  A  few  weeks  ago  after  our  barns  were  filled  with 
hay,  they  were  so  interesting  to  me  and  I  enjoyed 
them  so  much  that  I  felt  the  highest  grade  of  women 
ought  to  go  and  see  them.  Out  of  330  women,  I  at 
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that  time  had    120    in    the    fourth    grade.     Four    of    them 
were  mothers  who  each  had  a    baby.     I    took  these  women 
all  out  from  the  prison,  beyond    the    prison    grounds  down 
the  highway  and  quite    a    little    distance,  over  the  meadow 
into  a  barn.      1  had  four  matrons  with    me.     I  opened    the 
barn  door  and  told  the  women  they  were    to  be    left   there 
alone  and  that  they  could  have  just  as  good  a  time  as  they 
wished  in    their    own    way.     After  they  had    enjoyed    their 
good  time,  I  rang  a  bell  and  they  were  silent  in  a  moment. 
It  did  not  require,  as  I  have  seen   in  school  rooms,  several 
strokes  of  the  bell,  but  instantly  there  was  silence.     I  asked 
them    then    into    another    barn  where    I    had    a    basket    of 
apples,  around  which  they  marched,  each    one  helping  her- 
self.    There  were  a  few  apples   left  which  we  threw  up  on 
the  mow  and  the  women  caught  them  as  they  came  rolling 
down,  and  of  course  it  was    fun    and    a    good    time  for  us 
all.     No    one    enjoyed    it    more    than    I    did.     One    of  our 
commissioners  was    present.     I    had    a    small    organ    taken 
into  the    barn,  and  we    sang    some    hymns    and    did    some 
inarching,  and  when  the  hour  was   out  we  went  home  and 
no  one  was  left  outside.     I    thought   that  was   a  very  good 
test    of  the    system    on   which    we    depend    so    largely    for 
governing    our    prisoners,  trust    in    them.     I    trusted    them 
and  they  trusted  me.     I    am    pretty  sure    that    we    have    a 
.good  many  reformations    there.     I    cannot    say  that    eighty 
per  cent,    of  the  women  are  reformed,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I  have   a   great  many  instances  of  sure 
reformation. 

I  will  tell  you  just  one.  On  my  way  here  I  telegraphed 
to  a  young  woman  who  had  been  with  me  once  and  who 
went  from  the  prison  to  domestic  service  in  a  private  family 
in  Illinois  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week,  remaining 
in  the  same  place  until  she  was  given  the  position  of 
housekeeper  at  five  dollars  a  week.  She  was  afterwards 
married.  I  could  not  stop  to  visit  her  but  I  wanted  to 
see  her  and  she  came  to  the  station  in  response  to  my 
teleo-ram  bringing  her  two  children  and  her  husband. 
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They  came  in  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  I  do 
not  know  when  I  have  seen  a  happier  family.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  this  one  instance  was  enough  to  pay  me  for 
all  the  work  I  have  done  in  fourteen  years. 

QUESTION.  Does  Mrs.  Johnson  think  that  better 
results  could  be  obtained  with  an  indeterminate  sentence? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  I  think  the  indenture  law  is  better  for 
us.  If  the  women  misbehave  before  the  expiration  of 
sentence  they  are  returned  to  the  prison  and  their  commuted 
time  is  forfeited. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Mrs.  Johnson's  idea  of  special  treat- 
ment is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  saving  her  people.  My 
prisoners  are  all  occupied  in  rooms.  Sometimes  I  go  to 
see  a  prisoner  and  leave  his  door  open  when  I  go  out.  It 
is  not  shut  until  it  is  ordered  shut  by  the  warden.  I  have 
had  men  there  five  years  who  had  never  shut  it  and  that 
is  a  great  deal  for  them. 

Mr.  H.  H.  HART  (in  answer  to  the  next  question, 
"  Should  the  state  allow  prisoners  remuneration  according 
to  amount  of  labor  and  service  rendered  said  prison  ?"} 
The  state  of  Minnesota  has  tried  some  experiment  of  this 
kind.  It  is  now,  I  think,  twenty  years  since  the  law  was 
passed  that  a  man  should  be  paid  for  good  time.  The 
contractor  was  paying  forty-five  cents  a  day  and  the  men 
were  able  to  earn  about  $2.70  a  month,  which  amounted 
to  about  thirty  dollars  a  year.  Some  years  after  the  con- 
tract system  was  abolished,  for  a  year  the  prisoners  received 
no  compensation  because  the  law  was  based  on  their  re- 
ceiving certain  compensation  from  the  contractor.  A  law 
was  then  drawn  whereby  the  state  assumed  a  provision  in 
the  form  of  wages  for  the  prisoner.  That  provides  for  every 
prisoner  except  those  in  the  third  grade.  They  receive 
compensation  for  every  working  day  in  the  year  at  the 
average  rate  of  ten  cents  per  day  or  a  little  less.  Our  law 
expressly  states  that  this  compensation  shall  be  based  not 
upon  the  value  of  the  labor,  but  upon  the  good-will  shown 
by  the  prisoner.  We  have  a  man  engaged  in  cleaning  the 
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cell-houses,  and  his  labor  would  perhaps  be  worth  thirty 
or  forty  cents  a  day.  We  have  another  man  working  at 
clerical  work,  and  we  should  have  to  pay  a  man  doing  his 
work  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  The  man  at  the 
clerical  work  may  get  eight  cents  a  day  and  the  man 
sweeping  the  cell-house  may  get  twelve  cents,  because  the 
pay  is  based  on  their  good-will  and  not  on  the  value  of 
their  labor.  The  Minnesota  law  was  copied  in  New  York, 
They  use  the  same  phraseology,  but  say  it  shall  be  based 
both  upon  the  value  of  the  labor  and  upon  the  efficiency 
and  good-will  of  the  prisoner.  If  he  wishes,  he  is  allowed 
to  send  some  of  it  to  his  family.  If  he  has  none,  it  accu- 
mulates as  a  fund.  The  warden  has  the  option  of  paying 
it  in  the  whole  or  in  instalments  of  six  months.  The 
money  is  held  back  if  he  goes  out  on  parole.  If  he  violates 
his  parole  he  forfeits  his  money.  I  was  once  present  when 
a  man  who  was  going  out  was  paid  in  cash.  We  had  no 
parole  law.  The  man  came  out  and  the  warden  paid  him 
ninety  dollars  in  cash,  and  said :  "  Now,  Jim,  that  is  a 
good  deal  of  money ;  take  care  of  it  and  it  will  do  you 
good."  The  man  said,  "Thank  you;  now,  gentlemen,  if 
you  want  a  good  game  of  poker  I  am  your  man."  Many 
men  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  money.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  beneficial  to  give  it  to  them. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  overwork 
is  fixing  the  wage.  There  is  only  one  way  which  is  fair, 
to  let  the  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  the  most  do  it. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  a 
great  deal  should  work  down  to  the  lower  standard.  If  you 
will  fix  it  so  that  he  has  to  do  so  much  per  day  and  is 
to  get  half  of  what  he  does  over  that  fixed  task,  having 
that  a  minimum,  that  which  he  can  do,  he  will  do  it 
heartily. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  Any  system  of  payment  of  wages 
should  be  for  the  grand  purpose  for  which  the  men  are 
imprisoned — their  reformation.  Wage  rate  should  be  fixed 
so  that  men  may  earn  money  enough  to  subsist.  Receiving 
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on  admission  to  the  prison  a  suit  of  clothing,  after  that  he 
should  learn  to  pay  for  all  he  has.  We  have  adopted  from 
35  to  55  cents  a  day  for  the  trades,  and  the  addition  of  10 
cents  a  day  when  a  man  is  an  officer  in  a  military  com- 
pany. Ovit  of  that  he  pays  his  board.  He  pays  for  any 
damage  that  he  does.  It  is  the  business  of  the  men  to 
earn  their  way  out  of  prison,  and  in  doing  so  he  is  first 
trained  in  earning,  then  in  spending,  and  then  in  saving. 
If  he  is  in  several  years  it  is  expected  that  the  habit  will 
cling  to  him  when  he  goes  out. 

The  report  of  committee  on  nominations  was  made 
and  adopted. 

A  communication  from  the  chief  of  police  of  Baltimore 
was  presented  by  Major  McLaughry  as  follows  : 
To  the    National    Prison   Association    Congress,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen  :  At  the  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May 
1 2th,  1896,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  Central  Bureau  of  Identification  of  all 
persons  arrested  for  felony,  or  who  may  be  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  as  professional  criminals,  and  of  all 
convicts,  be  established  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  all  departments  represented 
in  this  convention  and  the  authorities  of  state  prisons  may- 
be eligible  to  become  members  of  said  bureau. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  said  bureau  shall  be 
paid  by  the  departments  represented  therein  pro  rata  accord- 
ing to  the  population  of  the  cities  represented. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  there  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president  of  this  convention  a  board  of  governors 
to  consist  of  five  members  of  this  convention,  two  of  whom 
shall  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  three  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  with  full  power  to  establish  and  manage  said 
bureau,  and  to  appoint  a  clerk  and  fix  his  salary ;  said 
clerk  to  have  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  securing  and 
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giving  information  to  the  subscribers  of  said  bureau,  subject 
to  the  rules  established  by  the  board  of  governors,  who 
shall  submit  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  to  this 
convention  and  fill  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  that  may 
occur  during  the  recess  thereof. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the 
several  police  departments  represented  in  this  convention 
that  they  establish  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification  in 
their  several  departments,  and  that  they  become  members 
of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Identification. 

Be  it  jurther  resolved,  That  all  members  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Identification  pledge  themselves  to  furnish  the 
bureau  with  the  photograph,  measurement  and  criminal 
record  of  each  prisoner  whose  picture  and  measurement 
have  been  or  may  be  taken  by  them. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  bureau  agrees  to  furnish 
promptly  all  information  in  its  possession  upon  the  request 
of  any  member  thereof. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a  board  of 
governors  to  carry  into  effect  the  said  resolutions,  viz  : 

William  A.  Pinkerton,  Pinkerton  National  Detective 
Agency,  Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  J.  McKelvey,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Major  William  G.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  S.  Gaster,  Superintendent  of  Police,  New  Orleans, 
La, 

Col.  Philip  Deitsch,  Superintendent  of  Police,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Jacob  Frey,  Marshal  of  Police,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  board  organized  and  selected  Jacob  Frey  as  its 
president. 

We  have  made  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  Bureau  of  Identification,  and  believe  that 
$2,000  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  and  maintain  it  for 
one  year. 
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On  the  ist  of  September,  1896,  we  corresponded  with 
the  chiefs  of  police  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Association,  and  have  received  replies  from  a  number  of 
them,  some  consenting  to  become  members  of  the  Central 
Bureau,  and  others  awaiting  the  action  of  their  respective 
boards  of  police  commissioners  or  mayor  and  city  councils. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  received  favorable  replies 
from  a  sufficient  number  guaranteeing  about  $800.  We 
of  course  expect  further  replies  later  on  as  the  proper 
authorities  take  action  in  the  matter. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  above 
resolutions,  •  and  suggest  that  you  join  with  us  in  the 
establishment  of  this  bureau.  In  order  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  larger  and  smaller  cities,  there  are  three 
grades  of  membership,  the  first  being  assessed  $100  ;  second, 
$75 ;  and  third,  $50.  As  the  membership  increases  the 
ratio  of  expense  to  each  will  be  decreased.  After-  a  suffi- 
cient amount  has  been  guaranteed  to  cover  the  expense  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  bureau  for  the  first  year, 
we  will  at  once  proceed  to  put  it  into  operation,  and  in 
case  there  is  any  surplus  the  same  will  be  credited  toward 
the  expenses  for  the  following  year,  and  thereby  decrease 
the  expense  to  each  member. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  practical  means  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Central  Bureau  of  Identification  which 
all  of  us  agree  will  be  of  much  benefit  to  those  interested 
in  the  management  of  criminals  and  in  the  interest  of 
justice. 

Very  respectfully, 

JACOB  FREY, 

President  Board  of  Governors. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  this  be  referred  to  the 
next  session  in  1897. 

Major    McCLAUGHRY :     The    only    way    to    make    the 
Bertillon  system  effective  in  the    United    States    is  to  have 
it  in  connection  with  the    department    of  justice.     All    the 
police  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  central  bureau. 
Adjourned  at  n  P.  M. 


MONDAY    AFTERNOON. 

THE   CHAPLAINS'    MEETING. 

The  Chaplains'  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Chaplain  Hickox,  at  2  P.  M.  Prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  Milwaukee.  After  the  singing  of 
"Nearer  my  God  to  Thee"  the  president's  annual  address 
was  made  by  Chaplain  Hickox  as  follows. 

WHAT    DO    CHAPLAINS    DO    IN    PRISONS? 
REV.  GEORGE  H.  HICKOX,  D.  D.,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what  you  do  in  your  respective 
prisons  ?" 

This  question,  in  its  wording  and  accent,  was  impressive 
and  commanding.  The  suggestive  inquiry  was  felt  a  kindly 
reproof  and  a  wisely  tempered  criticism.  The  sessions  of 
our  association  had  been  attended  by  the  president  of  the 
National  Prison  Association. 

He  had  observed  that  the  papers  presented  in  our 
meetings,  and  the  deliberations  there,  had  reference  to  the 
annoying  fact,  that  the  weakness,  wants,  narrowness  of 
work  and  general  incompleteness  were  a  source  of  regret 
to  us ;  and  further,  that,  to  its,  it  seemed  also  to  be  true, 
that  the  element  of  the  stalwart  showed  a  deficit.  Those 
infelicities  troubled  us  and  had  troubled  us  long,  and  had 
taken  our  attention,  exhibited  our  duty  and  led  our  thought 
in  the  work  of  the  public  sessions  of  the  Chaplains' 
Association.  This  being  observed  we  did  not  feel  ourselves 
inferior,  and  the  thought  we  could  improve,  might  have 
induced  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  asking  very 
consistently  "  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what  you  do."  We 
quickly  replied  that  shall  be  done  at  our  next  meeting. 
So  here  we  are,  ready  to  lead  along  the  line  of  the  plans, 
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the   scenes    and    among    the    men,  where    what    we    do    in 
prisons  is  done. 

I.  We  see  the  men  recently  tried,  and  sentenced,  and 
have    an  interview  with  them  the  day  they  are  received  at 
the  prison. 

These  men,  new  to  the  prison,  and  to  convict  life,  are, 
by  a  few  officers,  and  more  civilians,  designated  in  a  coarse, 
slimy,  and  scaly  vulgarism,  "fresh  fish."  That  measures  what 
might  be  a  short  list  of  acceptable  localisms  in  a  peniten- 
tiary. In  this  interview  the  man  is  informed  concerning  a 
part  of  his  duties,  and  privileges,  i.  e.  of  those  found  in 
the  chaplain's  department.  And  some  others  not  pertaining 
to  direct  duties,  or  definite  privileges,  but  are  helpful  to 
the  inexperienced,  to  the  broken  and  depressed  convict. 

If  the  man  is  sullen,  reticent  and  defiant  a  special 
course  in  this  conversation  is  adopted,  suited  to  the  mental 
condition,  and  the  vicious  or  inert  spirit  of  the  prisoner  and 
is  made  a  success. 

Here  these  new  men  are  dismissed,  and  are  soon 
absorbed  in  the  prison  population.  From  there  they  send 
requests,  as  they  are  permitted,  to  us;  these  requests  are 
granted  or  denied,  or  referred  to  superior  officers  as  fixed 
regulations  direct. 

II.  Calling  men  to  us. 

This  is  done  whenever  the  mental,  the  moral,  or  the 
physical  condition  can  be  improved  by  a  private  interview, 
or  conversation,  if  the  administration  permits,  and  approves 
the  practice;  this  may  become  an  indirect  aid  to  the 
discipline  of  the  prison,  if  the  chaplain  be  clearheaded, 
and  judiciously  incisive  in  his  methods. 

III.  We  listen  to  complaints.     This  is  not  always  an 
easy  moment  of  experience.     The  complaint  may  be  against 
the  chaplain's  department,  against  the  shops,  or  the  admini- 
stration,    the    courts,  or    the    people    at    home.     The  right 
thing  must  be  done,  and  the  chaplain  attends  strictly  to  his 
own  business,  referring  the  rest  to  the  proper  officer. 

IV.  Recital  of  troubles.     These  are  those  things  which 
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are  and  have  been  with  the  prisoner,  a    source    of  thought 
and  anxiety. 

This  recall  of  troubles  and  complaints,  and  the  repeti- 
tion are  found  with  the  weaker  and  less  confident  minds. 
They  wish  to  get  something  which  will  have  an  influence 
at  home  or  elsewhere  and  aid  in  conciliating  those  whom 
they  may  have  reason  to  fear,  etc. 

V.  Hearing  facts  in   their  case. 

This  class  present  their  view  of  the  thing  with  which 
they  were  charged.  They  present  the  matter  as  they  would 
have  it  appear  to  themselves  and  to  us.  It  is  one  way  of 
presenting  the  suggestion  of  personal  innocence  of  the 
charge  on  which  they  were  tried. 

Very  few  men  say  to  me  "  I  am  innocent  of  that 
crime "  but  if  in  a  circuitous  conversation  we  can  be  led 
to  reply,  "  Why  this  looks  as  if  you  did  not  have  much, 
if  anything  to  do  with  that  offence,"  we  are  then  committed, 
and  the  prisoner  has  "  the  move,"  and  an  advantage. 

"But  in  vain  the  trap  is  set  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 
We  hear  the  recital  and  see  the  merit  in  the  case,  or  the 
absence  of  merit  and  dispose  of  it  as  we  may,  or  as  we  can. 

These  matters  are  many  times,  as  a  rule  they  can  be, 
quickly  disposed  of,  and  to  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of 
the  prisoner. 

He  learns  what,  under  the  rules  of  the  place,  he  can 
do,  and  he  is  informed,  he  may  if  he  desires  make  an 
effort  in  that  direction. 

But  the  more  uniform  and  better  counsel  is  not  to 
agitate  his  case,  not  keep  himself,  his  trial,  and  the  record 
in  connection  with  it  before  the  people  of  the  state.  But 
let  the  thing  die  out  and  himself  be  forgotten  ;  and  then 
begin  life,  when  released,  anew  and  among  new  people 
who  are  not  predisposed  against  him. 

VI.  To  advise  what  to    read,  and  what    not    to    read, 
is  almost    an  everyday  occurrence  with    a    prison    chaplain. 

VII.  General  attention  to  all  things  that   interest    the 
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man,  or  affect  his  present  or  future  success,  and  his  eternal 
welfare   in  this  matter. 

We  stand  before  the  prisoners  as  nearly  in  the  height 
and  spirit  of  Christ  as  we  can,  and  show  them  the  salvation 
of  God,  in  a  very  few  words,  nothing  weak,  nothing  intangible. 
I  think  there  is  another,  and,  perhaps  a  better  and  more 
thoroughly  effective  way  of  correcting  some  of  the  men 
sent  to  us,  a  certain  type  of  those  men  who  come  with 
recitals  of  troubles,  complaints,  weakness,  etc.  Instead  of 
taking  them  up  when  they  come  to  us,  and  soothing  and 
carrying  them  along  as  one  would  a  child,  we  receive  and 
treat  this  special  type  as  men,  capable  men,  who  can  find 
out  from  me^ns  then  at  hand,  and  adopt  resources  and 
self-helps  to  rescue  themselves.  Lead  them  to  see  that 
they  are  possessed  of  powers,  latent  or  obscured,  disused 
endowments  and  reserve  forces,  which  were  not  reserved 
but  forbidden  action,  forces  quite  equal  to  shaking  off  the 
delusion,  the  idleness  and  the  vice  of  personal  neglect,  and 
commanding  himself  to  take  the  position  of  an  intelligent, 
average  man,  assume  the  responsibilities,  and  meet  the 
duties  of  that  position.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  said  prisoners, 
as  a  body,  are  weak  men,  that  may  be  so.  But  many  of 
them,  and  it  is  to  those  these  remarks  refer,  are  weak 
through  disuse  of  the  powers  with  which  nature  has  fairly 
endowed  them.  They  may  be  very  justly  required  to 
exhume  those  buried  powers,  and  build  them  into  the 
structure  of  an  honest,  upright  life.  I  am  also  aware  that 
something  like  severity  might  be  needed  to  persuade  those 
chronic  loungers  that  their  better  endowments  so  long 
neglected  are  worth  the  care  and  culture  which  any  man, 
who  has  so  far  treated  those  better  traits  with  cold,  and 
wicked  neglect,  can  now  show  them,  shall  show  them. 

Such  men,  and  there  are  not  a  few,  should  be  forced 
to  a  respectable  and  manly  self-culture.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  how  do  you,  or  how  would  you,  do  this  work,  i.  e., 
how  do  you  give  it  life,  so  that  it  lives,  and  does  not  die? 
The  ancient  and  historic  valley  of  dry  bones  was  breathed 
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upon,  and  being  breathed  upon  they  lived,  each  bone 
seeking  its  proper  place,  or  its  fellow.  These  men  must 
be  moved  by  a  spirit  to  which  they  will  unconsciously 
respond,  and  which  will  lead  them  to  wish  for,  and  long 
for,  a  better  life,  a  purer  and  a  nobler  temper  of  soul. 
This  view  is  peculiar  to  the  chaplain's  department,  and  to 
his  standpoint.  Then  they  are  to  be  taught — taught  to 
know  themselves,  see  their  errors,  current  mistakes,  and 
thus  compel  them  to  strengthen  their  own  weak  points, 
while  we  show  them  some  of  their  vices,  leaving  them  to 
detect  others  as  personal  improvement  advances.  Implanting 
seeds  of  truth,  virtue,  generosity,  and  any  sterling  nobilities 
of  character  they  can  bear  and  receive.  And  a  further  and 
a  protracted  patient  work  will  be  demanded  to  incorporate 
the  improvement  made,  fix  it  in  their  temper,  and  in  their 
life,  and  this  should  be  done,  if  it  can  be,  without  antago- 
nizing- or  raising  opposition.  The  men  of  the  penitentiaries 
have  exhibited  too  much  of,  and  have  indulged  too  far,  in 
asserting  personal  opinions  and  contending  for  them.  They 
should  do  better,  and  they  must.  They  can  be  helped  to 
think,  and  when  they  attain  to  any  point  of  merit,  recog- 
nize it,  and  leave  it  with  them,  that  they  may  cultivate  it 
and  gather  the  fruit  thereof.  This  is  instructive — it  is  in- 
struction to  those  who  have  opposed  themselves  and  their 
best  interest,  and  have  driven  themselves  within  the 
narrow,  and  the  depressing,  and  the  vicious  limits  of  prison 
walls,  prison  life,  and  prison  living.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  another  method.  I  refer  to  it  again.  That  method 
places  time  and  means  in  the  prisoner's  hands  for  self- 
reconstruction  and  for  self-rehabilitation,  and  we  say  to 
him  that  he  is  a  man,  and  that  we  regard  him  as  a  man* 
and  that  he  is  now  expected  to  make  the  record,  and  show 
the  ambition  and  exhibit  the  aspirations  of  a  rational  and 
progressive  and  social  citizen. 
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LITERARY   MEETINGS. 

Of    these    there    are    two     each     week.     Monday    and 
Tuesday  evenings. 

These  meetings  were  all  planned  by  the  chaplain  and 
he  conducts  one  of  them  regularly.  These  meetings, 
(literary)  should  be  placed  and  conducted  in  the  department 
of  secular  instruction,  but  they  are  not  so  in  Michigan- 
My  influence  is  not  abridged  by  my  presence  in  this 
division  of  prison  work,  but  my  time  and  attention  are 
made  less  in  other,  and  in  important  directions  by  the  care 
and  service  given  to  this  division.  This  work  came  into 
my  hands  naturally  and  easy  enough,  the  warden  simply 
saying  it  might  be  done.  There  are  at  present  four  literary 
societies  in  the  prison.  The  chaplain  acts  as  presiding 
officer  of  one  of  them.  All  follow  about  the  same  line  of 
procedure,  there  are  recitations,  essays,  debates,  musical 
selections,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  programs  are 
made  up  with  great  care,  the  aim  being  to  maintain  as 
high  a  standard  of  excellence  as  possible.  These  programs 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  chosen  from  the  members 
of  the  society  who  review  the  papers  to  be  presented, 
arrange  for  debates  and  have  general  oversight  of  each 
evening's  entertainment.  The  more  advanced  in  literary 
attainment  are  usually  selected  for  this  committee,  not  only 
that  the  presiding  officer  may  be  aided  by  their  judgment 
and  experience  but  also  that  they  may  assist  those  who 
have  been  less  favored  with  educational  advantages.  Many 
of  the  latter  have  never  before  attempted  composition  or 
public  speaking  and  a  little  encouragement  and  assistance 
stimulates  to  renewed  and  continued  effort. 

The  preparation  of  essays  or  debates  promotes  thought 
and  literary  research,  encourages  education  in  the  right 
direction,  forms  habits  of  reading,  leading  the  mind  away 
from  the  harmful  and  mischievous  into  healthful  and  help- 
ful channels. 

Records  are  kept  of  the  proceedings   of   each    meeting,. 
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motions  and  resolutions  and  other  business  being  disposed 
of  as  in  any  legislative  body.  Parlimentary  rules  are  used 
and  every  effort  made  to  instruct  in  the  proper  conduct  of 
any  gathering  for  legislative  or  business  purposes.  Several 
years  trial  of  literary  societies  have  proven  conclusively 
that  they  are  a  helpful  means  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  prison.  Their  moral  effect  is  also  in  evidence,  not  only 
as  to  those  attending  the  meetings  but  throughout  the 
whole  prison  population. 

The  conduct  of  the  men  when  assembled  is  all  that 
the  most  critical  could  ask  for,  they  are  quiet,  orderly  and 
gentlemanly  in  deportment. 

In  the  preparation  of  essays,  the  subjects  chosen  vary 
according  to  the  taste  and  experience  of  the  writer,  subjects 
pertaining  to  prison  labor,  prison  methods  and  similar  topics 
are  by  common  consent  avoided. 

Personal  criticisms  in  debate  are  not  allowed.  Wit 
and  humor  when  wholesome  and  to  the  point  are  not  only 
allowed  but  encouraged. 

Debates  have  proven  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
Thus  far,  written  debate  seems  by  far  the  best  and  most 
effective  way  of  presenting  argument,  and  many  excellent 
productions  have  been  the  result  in  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place.  The  leading  issues  of  the  day  have 
commanded  the  greater  attention,  such  as  the  financial 
question,  Cuban  independence  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  know  of  no  other  means  of  educational  and  moral 
advancement  that  could  at  the  present  time  be  substituted 
for  the  literary  societies  in  the  prison,  and  the  desire  is  not 
only  to  increase  the  number  of  societies  and  the  member- 
ship but  to  promote  in  every  way  their  influence  and 
efficiency. 

PRAYER   MEETINGS. 

The  prayer  meeting  in  the  prison  is  a  strong  factor, 
among  the  many  used  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  bruised 
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and  broken  men  who  come  within  its  walls.  Here  the 
chaplain  should  be  at  his  best,  wise,  efficient.  These  men 
come  to  us  morally  weakened  and  broken  down,  not  a  few 
of  them  without  knowledge  of  the  common  usages  of 
Christianity. 

No  effort  should  be  made  to  get  them  into  the  meet- 
ings prematurely,  the  fact  of  there  being  such  a  meeting 
should  be  made  known  to  them,  and  the  matter  of  attend- 
ance purely  voluntary.  In  due  time  they  will  come  and 
then  the  chaplain  must  lead  them  as  he  would  a  child, 
directing  his  efforts  to  arouse  within  them  a  sense  of  their 
need,  so  that  it  should  come  from  within,  rather  than 
without. 

Our  prayer  meetings  are  two  in  number  per  week. 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings.  The  Sunday  meeting  is 
made  up  of  men  who  have  a  desire  to  come.  The  Wednes- 
day evening  is  made  up  of  men  wrho  have  come  to  know 
Christ,  or  who  are  seeking  to  know  him.  The  services  are 
simply  given  shape  by  the  chaplain,  the  men  filling  in  the 
time  readily  and  rapidly.  The  services  are  of  song,  prayer, 
reading  from  the  bible  and  testimony.  No  effort  is  made 
to  draw  the  men  out  too  soon  but  each  takes  such  part  as 
pleases  him,  and  the  time  is  all  taken,  several  not 
unfrequently  being  upon  their  feet  at  once  to  take  part. 
We  have  no  reason  to  accuse  these  men  of  duplicity  or  of 
hypocrisy,  more  than  we  would  the  same  number  of  men 
upon  the  outside  who  were  assembled  for  a  similar  purpose, 
much  less,  for  these  men  know  the  withering,  blighting 
effect  of  sin,  as  perhaps  others  do  not  and  turn  from  it  to 
God,  in  the  light  of  a  different  experience  than  men 
outside. 

MISSIONARY   SOCIETY. 

We  have  what  is  called  a  Missionary  Society — a  society 
composed  of  men  of  good  prison  record,  and  of  Christian 
reputation  in  the  prison.  They  meet  by  themselves  each 
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Saturday  night,  no  officer  with  them.  They  conduct  their 
meeting  as  pleases  them.  They  have  essays  upon  religious 
subjects,  praise  meetings,  and  the  consideration  of  plans  to 
do  Christian  work  within  the  walls.  They  have  a  corre- 
sponding secretary,  who  corresponds  with  Christian  people 
upon  the  outside  who  may  be  interested  in  prisoners,  and 
who  will  help  them  when  released  from  the  prison  if  they 
can.  They  are  the  "  prison  evangelists."  They  look  after 
men,  get  them  into  prayer  meetings,  Sunday  school,  give 
them  good  advice  as  to  conduct,  and  induce  them  if  possible 
to  take  a  stand  for  Christ.  This  society  has  proven  an 
available  help  to 'the  chaplain  in  his  work.  Thus  we  bring 
all  the  possible  agencies  to  bear  to  enable  men  to  build 
themselves  up  and  go  out  honest,  upright,  God-fearing  men, 
putting  the  past,  with  all  its  shame  and  degradation,  behind 
them,  and  pushing  on  to  a  better  future  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Almighty. 

REVIEW. 

The  regular  religious  meetings  held  in  the  prison  each 
week  are  eight  in  number.  Sunday  school  at  9  A.  M. 
Chapel  service  at  u  A.  M.  Bible  class  at  i  P.  M.  Prayer 
meeting  at  7  P.  M. 

Monday  evening  teacher's  meeting  at  7:30  P.  M. 
Wednesday  prayer  meeting  at  7  P.  M.  Saturday  missionary 
meeting  at  7  P.  M. 

What  do  we  do  ?  Anything  we  can,  or,  more  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  and  with  the  regulations  necessarily  limiting 
the  privileges,  and  directing  the  services  of  inferior  prison 
officers.  The  warden  is  over  us,  properly  and  very  essentially 
so,  and  he  is  always  saying  in  virtue  of  his  office,  "without 
me  you  can  do  nothing." 

Thus  placed,  we  do  everything  we  can,  that  will 
contribute  to  the  growth,  the  strengthening,  and  the  social 
and  the  industrial  reinstatement  of  the  prison  population 
or  of  individual  men. 
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It  is  asked  again,  what  do  we  do  ?  We  live  among 
those  men,  our  life,  without  words,  is  before  them.  It  is 
with  them  and  each  man  reads  our  life  and  interprets  for 
himself.  What  do  we  do  ? 

We  live  for  prisoners.  This  truth,  perhaps,  must  be 
forced  upon  them,  unto  free  and  full  conviction  and 
admission.  To  say  that  to  prisoners  would  be  a  mistake, 
to  prove  it  to  them  is  incisive  and  a  success.  Our  life 
belongs  to  the  prisoner  as  the  life  of  no  other  officer  can. 
They  should  be  made  to  see  and  to  feel  that  it  is  freely 
and  constantly  given.  Some  men  will  not  believe  in  the 
Bible,  nor  in  God,  yet  declare  their  belief  in  the  chaplain. 
He  is  their  epistle,  read,  known  and  believed. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  there  should  be  fifteen 
minutes'  discussion  after  the  reading  of  each  paper.  All 
persons  present  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
The  secretary,  Chaplain  Batt,  read  the  names  of  the 
chaplains  present,  and  said  that  next  year  it  was  hoped 
that  they  might  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Hickox's  services  as  chaplain. 

Chaplain  Bradshaw  asked  how  it  was  possible  to  pre- 
vent prisoners  from  writing  letters,  if  paper  and  ink  were 
furnished  to  them  for  study  and  work. 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  We  have  almost  never  had  any 
such  trouble. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  How  do  you  arrange  to  have  officers 
of  the  prison  present  at  your  meetings  ? 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  We  have  two  meetings  at  which 
there  are  no  officers  present.  But  the  eye  of  the  officer  is 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away.  These  men 
need  no  surveillance  in  the  room.  We  have  found  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  that. 

Question.  You  trust  your  inmates  and  find  that  you 
can  do  so? 

Chaplain  HICKOX.     Yes. 

A  DELEGATE.  I  am  in  a  small  and  new  institution, 
with  only  130  inmates,  and  our  expenditure  per  capita  is 
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so  much  that  we    have    few    officers.     They   have   so  much 
to  do  that  it  has  been    difficult    to    have    meetings,  because 
it  was  not    fair    to    have  the    officers    on  duty.     I  have  felt 
that  we  might  trust  the  men  in  such  meetings. 
Chaplain  HICKOX.     Have  you  a  chaplain? 
Answer.     No,  we  have  the   services   of  various  clergy- 
men on  Sabbath  morning  at  one   service. 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  if  you  have 
but  130  men,  one  man,  a  chaplain,  could  take  care  of  those 
men  if  he  had  a  mind  to  work  ;  and  if  he  has  not,  why 
it  might  give  him  a  mind  to  work. 

Mr.  LYTLE.  How  many  men  have  you  in  those 
meetings  ? 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  In  one  there  are  twenty-two  and 
in  the  other  about  the  same.  They  expect  an  officer  to 
look  in  upon  them  and  they  want  him  to  look  in. 

Question.     Do  these  men  have  a  presiding  officer  ? 
Chaplain    HICKOX.     Yes,    they    conduct    their    business 
in  a  rigid  and  orderly  way.     They  have  a  right  to  exclude 
members  and  if  any  member  should  commit  a  fault  that  is 
considered  gross  it  would  be  reported  to  the  officers. 

Question.  Is  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  school  and 
at  chapel  service  voluntary? 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  The  attendance  at  Sunday  school  is 
voluntary,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  men  meeting  in  the 
same  room  at  the  same  time,  the  Protestants  studying  the 
Bible  and  the  Catholics  studying  their  catechism ;  the 
classes  are  interspersed.  There  is  no  confusion.  Chapel 
attendance  is  required. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HART.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  several  of  the  Jackson  meetings  and  I  was  struck 
by  the  stimulating  effect  of  them  on  the  men,  in  influencing 
their  thought  and  setting  them  to  digging  new  channels  of 
thought.  There  were  in  the  room  about  two  hundred  men 
and  there  was  no  officer  except  Chaplain  Hickox.  Every 
man  seemed  to  be  intensely  interested.  They  were  holding 
a  discussion  as  to  which  has  the  greater  influence,  example 
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or  precept.  There  was  a  colored  man  there  who  was 
reported  to  have  been  a  troublesome  man  in  times  past, 
a  fighter  and  a  man  without  any  self-control  who  would 
attack  the  other  men.  He  had  been  punished  a  great 
many  times.  He  had  then  changed  greatly.  He  got  up 
to  speak.  The  previous  speaker  had  maintained  that  example 
was  the  greater  influence  but  the  colored  brother  began : 
"The  man  what  says  that  example  is  greater  than  precept  ought 
to  be  shot.  You  see  it  before  the  war.  The  north  they 
set  the  example  of  not  having  slavery,  what  good  did  it 
do?  By  and  by  Abraham  Lincoln  he  gave  the  precept." 

Mr.  MALLORY.  There  are  two  distinct  institutions 
beforejus,  the  state  prison  and  the  reformatory.  I  believe 
thatjthe  line  of  work  suggested  by  the  president  will  apply 
in  some  respect  to  our  work  in  the  reformatory.  With  regard 
to  these  men  meeting  without  the  supervision  of  an  officer, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  work.  We  have  not 
tried  it.  I  am  not  anxious  to  try  it.  The  other  parts  will 
apply  to  all  our  institutions.  Along  these  lines  we  are 
succeeding,  especially  with  the  library,  and  the  regular  work 
of  the  schools  and  with  special  exercises  during  the  evening. 
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Most  orthodox  Christians  teach  that  there  is  no  power 
that  may  be  depended  upon  to  certainly  secure  the  reform 
of  criminals  but  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Those  same  Christians  also  teach  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an 
Infinite  Person,  always  wishing  the  reform,  not  alone  of 
criminals,  but  of  all  men.  With  this  orthodox  teaching  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  men  in  this  meeting  fully  agree. 
The  existence  of  this  teaching,  and  the  facts  of  prison  life 
under  it,  taken  together,  make  it  certain  that  a  mistake 
has  been  made  somewhere.  One  or  another  of  three 
propositions  is  certainly  true.  Either  the  Holy  Spirit  does 
not  wish  the  reform  of  many  criminals  ;  or  the  reform  of 
many  criminals  is  a  very  hard  thing  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
do  ;  or  a  radical  and  continuing  mistake  has  been  made  by 
the  agents  who  have  been  engaged  in  applying  regenerating 
power  to  the  criminal  classes  of  society.  For  nothing  on 
earth  is  more  certain  than  it  is,  that  not  many  criminals 
are  ever  reformed.  There  must  be  either  want  of  desire 
for  the  reform  of  criminals  ;  inefficiency  of  power  to  secure 
their  reform ;  or  the  misuse  of  the  means  of  reform. 
Either  one  or  all  three  of  these  must  be  in  the  realm  of 
subsisting  fact  to  account  for  the  in  eagerness  of  the  results 
following  the  efforts  of  religious  and  other  philanthropic 
men  to  bring  to  pass  the  safe  and  sound  reform  of  the 
criminal  classes. 

Of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wish  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  all  criminals  might  be  reformed. 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  divine  energies, 
whenever  used  in  the  line  of  the  divine  procedure,  are 
capable  of  easily  accomplishing  the  reform  of  all  criminals. 
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It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion, 
that  some  all-pervading-  mistake  has  been  made,  and 
continues  to  be  persisted  in,  in  our  attempts  to  administer 
divine  means  for  the  reform  of  criminals.  I  shall  point 
out  several  assumptions  which  bear  upon  this  subject- 
assumptions  which  I  consider  to  be  utterly  false — in  the 
hope  that  the  suggestions  I  shall  make  may  help  the 
mistake  that  mars  all  of  our  work  in  this  line,  to  emerge 
into  a  clearer  light,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen,  and  may 
be  corrected. 

In  their  dealings  with  criminals,  nearly  all  religious 
men  calmly  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  acts 
directly  and  independently  upon  them,  regardless  of  ordinary 
means  and  conditions.  It  is  assumed  that,  when  information 
as  to  the  attitude  of  divine  mercy  toward  them  is  furnished, 
they  ought  to  be  reformed,  independently  of  ordinary  earthly 
conditions.  Sermons,  learned,  fervent  and  eloquent  are 
preached  to  men  in  prisons;  expensive  libraries  are  fitted 
up,  furnished  with  religious  books,  tracts  and  periodicals, 
whose  evangelical  tone  is  unexceptionable ;  devout  men  and 
women  are  employed  to  sing  and  teach  in  prison  services; 
the  artful  methods  of  the  modern  evangelists  are  used  with 
much  enthusiasm.  After  all  has  been  done,  the  promoters 
of  criminal  reform  grow  downhearted  and  discouraged, 
because  flocks  of  fullgrown  and  panoplied  saints  do  not 
issue  from  the  prison  walls,  clamoring  to  quit  the  employ- 
ments of  earth  and  to  enter  at  once  upon  those  of  heaven. 
They  have  been  preached  to,  and  sung  to,  and  prayed  for, 
and  rebuked,  and  exhorted ;  they  have  been  furnished  with 
the  highest  class  of  literature,  and  the  very  newest  fashion 
of  evangelizing  procedure.  Why  does  not  the  Divine  Spirit 
transform  them  and  make  them  meet  for  the  high  employ- 
ments of  the  heavenly  world?  The  Divine  Spirit  may 
anwer  for  himself.  And  when  he  does  answer,  it  will 
likely  be,  to  assure  us,  that  it  were  an  inexcusable  cruelty, 
to  confer  largeness  and  beauty  upon  persons  to  whom  the 
earth's  reformers  were  unwilling  to  accord  the  conditions 
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for  their  enjoyment.  When  the  Divine  Spirit  does  answer, 
it  will  probably  be,  to  say  to  the  reformers,  "You  furnish 
the  means,  in  the  shape  of  proper  earthly  conditions  and  I 
will  furnish  the  regenerated  manhood ;  you  employ  the 
means  within  your  own  power,  for  the  enlargement  of  your 
brother ;  and  I  will  make  them  efficient,  powerful,  resistless  ; 
you  secure  to  your  fellows  in  prison  their  full  and  just 
share  of  the  earth's  opportunities  ;  and  I  will  see  that  he 
becomes  a  man,  and  gets  to  heaven  in  due  time.  You 
furnish  to  your  brothers  in  prison,  and  to  those  who  are 
in  great  danger  of  going  there,  the  conditions,  out  of  which 
they  can  earn  enough  of  wholesome  food  and  warm  clothes 
for  their  earthly  purposes  ;  and  I  will  take  care  of  their 
wealth  and  secure  them  white  robes  in  the  heavenly  world. " 

To  put  it  plainly,  we  expect  the  Divine  Spirit  to  take 
our  abstract  preaching,  and  make  it  powerful  to  the  refor- 
mation of  criminals  ;  when  there  is  not  a  reason,  either  in 
scripture,  or  in  the  facts  of  religious  experience,  to  warrant 
our  conclusion,  that  the  divine  energies  are  ever  made 
effective,  in  the  regeneration  and  reformation  of  men,  apart 
from  the  employment  of  very  substantial  and  concrete 
human  and  earthly  means  and  agencies. 

It  is  quietly  assumed  by  the  great  majority  of  penologists, 
tiiat  criminals  traits  are  hereditary  ;  and,  being  thus  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child,  those  traits  are  not  to  be 
suppressed  by  measures  of  reform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing, 
as  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  ethical  traits. 
But  I  do  mean  to  assert,  that  there  are  no  ethical  traits  in 
criminals,  or  in  other  men,  which  are  insusceptible  to  the 
modifying  power  of  education.  To  say  of  a  man,  oh  ! 
he  was  born  a  criminal ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  hopeless  case, 
is  a  very  easy  and  popular  method  of  disposing  of  a  grave 
and  a  very  pressing  responsibility;  but  it  can  hardly  pass 
for  the  truth  with  those  whose  thinking  upon  the  subject 
entitles  them  to  the  very  smallest  modicum  of  respect. 
The  Latins  used  to  say,  "  poets  are  born — not  made."  And 
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they  may  have  been  right  about  it.  But  when  the  moderns 
say,  u  criminals  are  born — not  made,"  we  know  they  are 
wrong  about  it.  The  true  deliverance  is,  u  criminals  are 
made — not  born."  And  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
secure  their  reform  are  such  means  as  may  be  successfullv 
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employed  to  educate  them  to  better  things. 

But  if  it  were  true,  as  it  emphatically  is  not,  that 
crime,  in  every  case,  was  only  the  blossoming  out  of  traits 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  it  would  not  follow,  as 
some  wise  people  think  it  would,  that  it  could  not  be 
modified  by  educational  forces.  If  modern  science  has 
made  anything  certain  it  is  that  traits  which  the  offspring 
derived  directly  from  its  parents,  are  constantly  being 
modified  by  environment.  It  is  universally  true,  that 
environment  is  more  powerful  than  the  most  stubborn 
traits  which  we  derive  from  our  ancestors.  There  is  not  a 
system  of  civil  government,  there  is  not  a  scheme  of 
education,  there  is  not  a  religious  cult  on  earth  today,  that 
does  not  base  itself  on  this  fact,  .  and  appeal  for  the 
justification  of  its  existence  to  the  universality  of  the  law, 
that  environment  moulds  and  modifies  the  results  of  heredity. 
Upon  this  universal  law  all  who  rationally  hope  for  the 
redemption  of  criminals  plant  themselves ;  and  maintain 
their  ground  against  all  comers,  whether  in  the  guise  of 
friends  or  of  foes. 

It  is  assumed  to  be  as  true  as  the  gospel  itself,  that 
crime  is  properly  punished  for  the  vindication  of  the  law. 
This  is  the  world-old  assumption,  that  the  institution  is 
everything,  and  the  man  is  nothing;  that  is,  that  man  is 
nothing  but  what  must  be  made  to  bend  and  suffer  re- 
pression before  institutions  that  can  plead  no  reason  for 
either  coming  into  being  at  first,  or  for  continuing  in  being 
after  they  come,  apart  from  the  fact  that  man  himself  needs 
the  institutions  to  help  him  to  enlarge  himself  and  beautify 
his  life.  A  great  authority — an  authority  whose  utterance 
ought  to  be  conclusive  in  this  meeting — said  a  long  time 
ago  that  the  Sabbath  (the  institution)  was  made  for  man, 
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and  not  that  man  was  made  for  the  Sabbath.  And  if  we 
talk  here  as  we  ought  to  talk,  we  shall  get  it  made  clear 
that  law  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  law.  It 
is  necessary  to  get  this  clear,  and  keep  it  so,  because  the 
essential  mercies  require  it.  It  is  the  teaching  of  all  history, 
the  conclusion  of  all  experience,  that  no  vengeance  is  so 
blind,  so  brutal,  as  institutional  vengeance.  A  thousand 
times,  when  human  pity  stood  present  wringing  its  hands 
in  horror,  and  weeping  its  eyes  red  for  compassion,  has 
institutional  dignity  applied,  for  the  vindication  of  its 
majesty,  the  thumb-screw,  the  rack  and  the  fagot.  Oh!  the 
horrors  that  have  been  enacted  in  history  upon  human  flesh 
and  blood  to  vindicate  institutions  whose  only  right  to 
exist  at  all  was  the  claim  they  made  to  be  helpful  to  the 
men  whom  they  destroyed.  Let  us,  my  brethren,  know 
it  very  thoroughly,  that  the  law  has  no  majesty — absolutely 
none — save  only  that  which  it  gathers  from  its  actual  help- 
fulness to  help-needing  men. 

It  is  assumed  that  criminals  are  rightfully  punished  for 
the  protection  of  society.  This  assumption  might  be  allowed 
if  society  had  no  responsibility  for  the  production  of  crim- 
inals. But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  it  is,  that  the 
uneven  pressure  of  the  institutions  of  society  upon  men 
tends  necessarily  to  make  criminals  of  them.  And  society 
can  make  no  claim,  that  is  not  clouded  with  its  own 
wrong,  for  the  protection  against  criminals,  until  it  absolves 
itself  from  responsibility  for  their  production.  It  may  be 
said  that  certain  elements,  or  parts,  of  society  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  the  criminal  classes;  and, 
therefore,  those  elements  or  parts  are  entitled  to  protection 
against  those  classes.  This  claim  is  untenable,  and  cannot 
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be  allowed  for  a  moment.  The  truth  is,  that  society  is  a 
compact,  either  expressed  or  implied ;  and  it  is  this  compact, 
acting  as  an  organism,  that  creates  criminals.  Criminals  are 
not  the  products  of  spontaneous  generation.  They  have  a 
parentage;  and  that  parentage  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
that  very  dignified  and  complacent  thing  that  we  call 
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society.  When  society  calls  for  protection  against  the 
criminal  classes,  it  must  be  distinctly  told  that  its  surest  and 
only  righteous  protection  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  clean 
and  fair  adjustment  of  its  institutions  as  that  each  man, 
woman  and  child  living  under  them  will  certainly  find 
opportunity  for  such  development  of  personal  powers  and 
qualities,  and  such  a  theatre  for  the  employment  of  those 
personal  powers  and  qualities,  as  will  entitle  their  possessors 
to  rank  right  up  in  dignity  and  usefulness  with  all  the 
other  elements  constituting  the  body  politic. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  herein  no  plea  for 
either  the  leveling-up  or  the  leveling-down  processes  of 
which  one  hears  so  much  in  these  times  of  surface  deliver- 
ances upon  questions  sociological.  There  is  herein  only  a 
plea  for  the  recognition  of  the  original  and  uncreated  level 
of  right,  which  belongs  to,  and  inheres  in  every  man,  in 
virtue  of  the  very  constitution  of  his  being.  Society  can 
never  innocently  take  away  from  the  person  any  of  his 
personal  rights  or  powers,  nor  limit  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. The  rights  which  are  personal,  and  may  not  be 
trenched  upon  nor  diminished,  are  those  which  a  man  may 
employ  for  the  enlargement  of  himself,  and  for  the  help  of 
others,  without  infringing  upon  the  corresponding  rights  of 
any  other  person  whomsoever.  When  society  creates  con- 
ditions which  make  either  starvation,  or  theft  to  satisfy 
hunger,  necessary  in  a  given  case,  it  cannot  innocently 
punish  him  who  takes  bread  to  escape  death  by  hunger. 
In  that  case  society  is  the  criminal,  and  is  as  guilty  before 
God,  and  in  the  esteem  of  all  righteous  men,  as  any  other 
criminal  ever  was  guilty.  Society  must  furnish  the  condi- 
tions— political,  economical,  industrial,  social,  ethical  and 
religious — out  of  which  manhood  and  good  citizenship 
come,  before  it  can  make  any  reasonable  and  righteous  claim 
to  protection  against  those  who  lift  up  their  hands  against  it. 
This  is  a  plain  truth,  and  important  to  be  admitted,  now 
and  always,  though  it  may  not  give  us  pleasure  to  make 
the  admission.  But  admitted  it  must  be,  before  we  can 
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hope  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  eliminating  crimina  s  from 
the  elements  of  our  social  life. 

It  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  that  our  prison  systems, 
as  a  whole,  are  fitted  to  hold  out  any  sufficient  inducements  to 
reform  to  the  criminal  classes.  A  man  goes  astray.  He  is 
arraigned  before  a  court,  and  is  tried.  He  is  found  guilty 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers ;  and  receives  a  sentence  to  the 
penitentiary.  In  the  whole  legal  procedure,  leading  to  his 
condemnation,  there  was  no  inquiry  into  the  pressure  that 
society  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  And  he,  and  all  the 
world  besides,  are  informed  by  the  law  itself,  and  by  all 
the  expositors  of  the  law,  that  no  examination  into  the 
pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  force  him 
astray  could  be  made.  He  knows  that,  if  all  {he  facts  had 
been  known  and  considered,  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
condemned  to  penal  servitude.  He  enters  the  prison,  and 
gets  the  impression  from  all  his  treatment  there,  that  he  is 
being  punished  for  a  sin  against  society.  He  serves  his 
term,  he  is  turned  out  with  more  than  mark  of  Cain  on 
his  brow.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  he  goes  out  mad  against 
all  men,  and  all  order?  The  rational  and  righteous  thing 
to  have  done,  in  the  case  we  are  considering,  was  to  have 
examined  how  far  forth  the  man  was  a  willing  or  an 
unwilling  criminal ;  and  that  clearly  ascertained,  his 
sentence  and  treatment  in  prison  should  have  been  so 
adjusted,  as  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  society  was  grieved 
by  his  wrong,  and  wished  nothing  else  concerning  him  so 
much,  as  it  wished  to  restore  him  to  itself,  a  chastened, 
corrected  and  useful  man. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that  there  are  states  and 
prisons  in  which  all  means  are  conscienciously  used  to 
reclaim  and  reform  the  criminal.  But  these  prisons  are  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule.  Let  it  be  understood  that  all 
our  prisons  should  be  institutions  wherein  all  the  appliances 
of  the  very  highest  ethical  and  religious  civilizations  are 
employed,  from  day  to  day,  to  make  men — self-respecting 
men — of  those  whom  society  is  compelled  to  commit  to 
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their  care,  for  cure  and  re-establishment    in    the  exercise  of 
their  manly  rights  and  powers. 

So  long  as  it  is  assumed  that  divine  power  may  be 
made  effective  for  the  reform  of  criminals  independently  of 
earthly  means  and  conditions ;  so  long  as  it  is  held  that 
hereditary  tendencies  to  crime  are  insusceptible  to 
modification  by  environment  and  education  ;  so  long  as  it 
is  conceded  that  the  punishment  of  criminals  is  for  the 
vindication  of  mere  law  ;  so  long  as  it  is  held  that  a  man's 
liberty  may  be  taken  away,  and  his  character  be  covered 
with  the  shame  of  imprisonment  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  administration  of  good  to  the  criminal  himself, 
so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  us  to  secure  large  results 
in  our  efforts  at  criminal  reform.  Whatever  either  individual 
goodness,  or  corporate  mercy,  may  undertake  to  do  for  the 
criminal  classes  will  be  frustrated  and  hindered,  until  such 
time  as  we  get  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  all  ethics  and 
religion,  in  the  fact  that  all  rational  and  righteous  institu- 
tions, including  the  prisons,  have  for  their  object  the 
enlargement  and  adornment  of  man  himself.  For  the 
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coming  of  that  day,  we  should  all  work,  look  and    pray. 

Question.  Would  he  recommend  that  convicts  be  told 
that  they  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  society  that  sends 
them  there? 

Chaplain  CADE.  Most  certainly,  if  society  is  to  blame, 
I  would  tell  them  so. 

Question.     Would  you  eliminate  individual  reform? 

Chaplain  CADE.     No. 

Chaplain  HOWE.  I  believe  that  out  of  our  prisoners 
three-quarters  of  them  will  go  into  society  and  make  good 
members  of  the  community,  when  they  leave  prison.  It  is 
said  that  four-fifths  of  the  men  go  into  prison  again.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  Observation  will  not  bear  that  out.  We 
hear  of  those  who  go  astray,  but  those  who  become  good 
citizens  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  papers.  I  believe  out- 
work is  successful  if  we  work  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Master. 
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Warden  FRENCH.  I  think  that  after  all  there  is  a 
responsibility  at  the  door  of  society ;  and  I  think,  further, 
that  every  one  of  us  is  a  part  of  society,  but  that  we  are 
cowardly  and  do  not  do  our  duty  as  we  should.  I  will 
mention  one  case.  The  law  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  like 
laws  in  other  states,  says  that  saloons  shall  be  closed  on 
Sunday.  I  remember  a  case  in  Lafayette  where  the  saloon 
was  not  closed,  and  two  men  went  in.  They  filled  them- 
selves with  liquor  and  went  down  an  alley  way,  and  one 
cut  the  other's  throat.  The  murderer  was  arrested  and 
went  to  the  state  prison  for  many  years.  No  one  enquired 
where  he  got  the  liquor  or  anything  about  it.  The  truth 
is  we  are  encouraging  the  saloonkeeper  to  go  on  in  that 
wav.  I  remember  another  case  where  a  man  was  committed 
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for  murder  of  his  wife  when  he  was  drunk.  He  had  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  was  bitterly  sorrowful 
when  he  became  sober.  But  I  never  heard  that  anybody 
went  to  see  who  poured  the  whisky  into  the  poor  wretch. 
That  man  has  been  crushed  in  prison  for  years,  and  yet  he 
was  as  badly  punished  in  twenty  minutes  after  he  knew 
that  he  had  committed  the  crime  as  he  ever  could  be. 

Saloons  are  standing  open  in  this  city  today  on  Sun- 
day, breeding  criminals.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  wrong, 
but  what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  We 
are  not  looking  after  the  homes  where  the  drunkards  make 
orphans  and  neglected  children,  and  it  is  this  element  that 
is  filling  our  prisons.  Then,  when  the  man  conies  out  of 
prison,  he  is  not  welcome  in  your  home  nor  in  mine.  Let 
us  tell  the  truth.  I  have  seen  a  man  go  out  of  prison 
and  do  well  and  get  on  finely  till  some  one  would  come 
along  who  had  known  him  in  prison,  and  he  would  whisper 
that  that  man  had  been  a  convict.  Society  would  draw 
away  from  him  and  he  would  break  down.  Let  us  tell 
the  truth  about  these  things. 

Chaplain  BRADSHAW.  There  is  always  danger  in  ex- 
tremes. The  reaction  from  superstition  is  atheism.  The  reaction 
from  tyranny  is  anarchy,  which  is  the  worst  despotism.  The 
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reaction  from  an  over  application  of  justice  is  sen  time  ntalisin^ 
so-called  mercy.  The  reaction  from  the  individual  view  is. 
the  social  view.  We  have  been  pressing  indvidualism  so 
long  that  we  are  in  danger  of  going  to  the  other  extreme. 
As  long  as  God  has  made  me  an  individual,  when  I  make 
a  mistake  I  am  going  to  lay  the  bla'me  on  C.  L.  Bradshaw. 
It  is  true  that  that  saloon  was  open,  but  the  man  went  in 
and  took  that  glass  of  liquor  and  poured  it  down  his  own 
throat,  and  he  himself  was  responsible.  God  himself  cannot 
eliminate  the  moral  responsibility  of  that  man.  We  talk 
of  the  crime  of  society  but  we  must  keep  in  sight  the 
other  side,  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  man  who  is. 
part  of  society.  If  society  does  wrong  he  has  contributed 
to  make  it  so. 

Warden  FRENCH.     I  perfectly  agree  with  the  gentleman; 
we  must  hear  both  sides. 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  It  has  been  asked  whether  we 
expect  the  Holy  Spirit  to  act  directly  on  the  men.  We 
most  certainly  do.  And  he  acts  when  he  will.  Men  arise 
in  our  prayer  meetings  sometimes  and  say,  u  I  have  been 
attending  these  meetings  two  years  and  have  never  taken 
any  part,  but  I  feel  now  that  I  must,  the  Spirit  demands 
it."  After  two  years  of  hearing,  this  calm,  decided  action 
cannot  be  called  fanaticism.  It  has  been  said  that  we  bring 
in  the  newest  forms  of  evangelistic  speaking,  and  that 
choirs  are  brought  in  and  paid.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
concerning  my  own  speaking  but  if  this  question  were  put 
to  my  men  u  Do  you  want  to  hear  a  special  evangelist  in 
place  of  your  chaplain  ? "  It  would  go  six  to  one  against 
the  evangelist.  "  We  do  not  want  such  men,"  they  say. 
I  think  my  own  strength  there  lies  in  being  the  servant 
of  all.  One  of  the  men  not  long  since  said,  as  he  saw  me 
passing  along  in  my  somewhat  weak  state  of  body,  u  There 
goes  the  old  chaplain.  He  is  a  damned  good  old  fellow ; 
I  like  to  hear  him  preach  well  enough  and  the  old  cuss 
helps  us  in  every  day  life."  There  comes  in  the  force  of 
Michigan  state  prison  so  far  as  the  chaplain  is  concerned. 
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Twenty-four  years  of  service  shows  me  that  the  life  counts 
for  something  with  these  men. 

Judge  FoiXETT.  It  is  niy  firm  conviction  that  some- 
times good  men  and  good  women  help  to  make  criminals. 
When  we  all  treat  men  fairly  and  honestly  and  truthfully 
we  can  help  suppress  crime.  One  day  a  man  who  swore 
all  the  time  swore  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  man.  My  friend  said  to 
me,  u  I  wish  you  would  get  your  friend  there  to  stop 
swearing  and  become  a  good  man."  So  I  spoke  to  the 
man  one  day  about  the  matter,  and  said  that  my  friend 
desired  his  good,  and  wished  he  would  stop  swearing  and 
become  a  good  man.  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  You  tell  him 
that  if  he  will  pay  me  the  the  two  thousand  dollars  he 
cheated  me  out  of,  I  will  begin  to  be  a  good  man."  It  is 
these  individual  unjust  acts  of  good  men  that  hurt.  Don't 
let  us  talk  about  u  society  "  and  leave  ourselves  out. 

Chaplain  HICKOX.  When  I  contrast  the  position  of 
the  chaplains  in  the  National  Prison  Association  at  the 
present  time  and  that  of  the  meeting  in  Saratoga  some 
years  since,  I  feel  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  wardens.  I 
have  special  regard  for  wardens  ;  they  are  a  good  sort  of 
men  to  be  with,  and  they  are  a  good  sort  of  men  to  roll 
a  fellow  about  and  wake  him  up.  I  am  exceedingly  grateful 
that  they  have  lifted  us  up  so  far,  and  only  hope  that  we 
may  be  carried  along  and  lifted  up  each  year. 


CAN   THE   GRADE   OF   OUR   CHAPLAINS'     SERVICE     BE   RAISED? 

AND    IF   SO,    HOW? 

BY  REV.  W.  J.  BATT,  CHAPLAIN  STATE  REFORMATORY,  CONCORD    JUNCTION, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first,  and  the  largest,  and  the  best  thing  that 
prison  workers,  or  any  others,  can  do  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  chaplain's  work,  and,  if  you  please,  to  call 
into  the  chaplain's  place  still  more  hopeful  and  successful 
men,  is  to  honor  his  message. 

The  chaplain  is  not  a  mere  clerk  in  the  prison.  In  a 
sense  he  is  subordinate,  but  in  a  sense,  no  preacher  sent  from 
God  is  subordinate.  He  cannot  come  into  the  prison  unless 
he  is  let  in,  nor  can  he  speak  there  except  as  he  is  allowed 
to  speak.  Nevertheless,  when  he  speaks  he  does  not  come 
with  a  message  from  the  governor,  or  with  a  message  from 
the  prison  commissioners.  His  message,  if  it  be  a  preacher's 
message  at  all,  is  a  message  from  the  Lord.  He  is  not  a 
mere  schoolmaster  teaching  the  ten  commandments,  he  is 
not  in  the  prison  simply  to  utter  moral  truths.  The 
chaplain,  the  same  as  any  other  preacher,  is  a  messenger 
from  God.  He  is  setting  forth  not  a  system  of  good  conduct 
merely,  or  of  theological  doctrine,  but  he  is  a  preacher  of 
the  spiritual  life.  He  is  the  impersonation  in  the  prison 
in  an  humble  way,  nevertheless  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  of 
the  New  Kingdom.  It  is  the  word  of  an  immortal  life  that 
is  on  his  lips.  Now  if  he  does  declare  this  message  from 
the  living  God,  if  he  does  stand  ready  to  communicate  the 
spiritual  life,  then  receive  it,  yield  to  it,  become  yourself  a 
part  of  that  kingdom.  So  shall  you  lift  up  the  chaplain's 
service,  and  the  prison  itself. 

It  is  not  appreciation  as  shown  in  personal  favors  or 
personal  courtesy,  or  in  any  material  things,  that  we  ask 
for,  but  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  work  itself.  If  we 
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want  large,  broad,  strong,  effective  chaplains,  we  must 
appreciate  generously  the  real  dignity,  and  difficulty  and 
delicacy,  and  grandeur  of  spiritual  work  when  it  is  spiritually 
done. 

II.  If  we  would  be  sure  that  our  chaplains  in  the 
future  are  to  be  most  effective  men,  they  should  be  selected 
and  appointed  with  special  reference  to  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  work.  Partisian  politics  ought  to  have  no  place  what- 
ever in  this  matter. 

One  of  the  first  chaplains  I  had  the  honor  to  become 
acquainted  with  in  the  National  Chaplains'  Association, 
the  very  first  year  I  knew  him,  was  turned  out  of  his 
office  in  a  state  prison  of  one  of  the  northern  states.  He 
was  a  Republican  and  the  Democrats  had  come  in.  In  a 
year,  or  two  brief  years,  the  Republicans  came  back  into 
power  in  that  state  and  that  second  chaplain,  as  I  was 
informed,  was  turned  out,  the  same  as  the  other  had  been 
before  him.  No  Democrat,  and  no  man  appointed  by  a 
Democrat,  could  be  allowed  in  the  chaplaincy  when  the 
Republicans  had  gotten  control.  Of  course  he  could  not. 
And  so,  when  the  chaplain  heard  the  shout  of  the  victorious 
spoilsmen  afar  off,  u  Turn  the  rascals  out,"  he  knew  that 
his  time  had  come.  And  thus  a  third  man  was  put  in ! 
Shame  on  such  doings  as  that ! 

A  gentleman  wrote  to  me  perhaps  a  year  ago  that  he 
had  reasons  to  think  that  he  should  be  appointed 
chaplain  in  a  state  prison.  He  wrote  for  suggestions,  hints, 
references  to  books  and  other  literature  that  might  help 
him.  I  never  knew  him  personally,  but  the  correspondence 
indicated  a  scholarly,  well-qualified  man.  A  short  time 
after  he  wrote  to  me  again,  saying  that  he  had  failed  to 
receive  the  appointment.  Some  other  much  sought  after 
place  had  been  filled  from  his  part  of  the  state,  and  other 
portions  of  the  state  had  therefore  demanded  to  be  "recognized'* 
in  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  so  another  man  had  come 
in  from  another  locality. 

Shame  on    such    things !     The    first    question,  the  one 
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decisive  question,  is  the  question  of  fitness.  As  long  as 
the  office  is  the  football  of  politics  and  politicians,  subor- 
dinated to  selfish  interests  and  petty  considerations,  so  long 
will  it  be  difficult  to  -get  such  a  man  as  you  want  in  the 
prison  for  chaplain.  Hold  out  to  a  man  inducements  of 
some  measure  of  permanency  in  the  place,  and  give  him 
opportunity  for  usefulness  after  he  has  prepared  himself  for 
it,  and  you  may  hope  to  draw  men  to  it  well  worthy  of  its 
splendid  possibilities. 

And  yet  I  do  not  ask  for  material  advantages  as  of 
first  importance.  If  you  appreciate  the  office  I  think  you 
will  want  appointments  made  on  right  principles.  But 
doing  this  is  not  enough  ;  the  good  chaplain  is  not  in  his 
place  for  its  permanency,  nor  for  its  freedom  in  any  other 
respect  from  the  ills  and  misfortunes  and  vexations  and 
obstacles  which  we  all  are  liable  to  meet.  The  grander 
our  work  the  more  sure  we  always  are  to  face  difficulties. 
The  first  and  the  great  thing  is  that  we  shall  magnify  the 
spiritual  character  of  this  office. 

III.  I  earnestly  submit  to  you  that  it  is  wiser  not  to 
burden  the  chaplain  with  mere  details  of  prison  labor. 
Where  there  is  a  large  correspondence  in  the  prison,  do  not 
lay  it  onto  the  chaplain  to  attend  to  it  personally.  He 
will  be  interested  in  it,  and  in  many  ways  he  will  know 
more  or  less  about  the  correspondence  of  the  prisoners. 
He  will  find  it  an  advantage  to  know  much  about  it.  But 
do  not  make  a  clerical  requirement  of  him  in  this  matter. 

I  would  say  the  same  of  the  library.  No  officer  is 
more  interested  in  your  library,  if  you  have  one,  and 
certainly  he  ought  to  be  able  to  render  the  warden  much 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  books,  whenever  the  warden 
may  wish  it.  But  do  not  try  to  make  him  a  routine 
librarian. 

If  your  chaplain  is  to  be  at  his  best,  he  must  have 
time  for  study,  as  much  as  any  other  minister.  He  must 
have  opportunity  to  attend  such  meetings  of  ministerial 
fellowship  and  education  as  other  ministers  need  to  cherish, 
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in  order  to  gain  the  best  inspiration  for  their  work.  Coining 
into  a  prison  has  altered  nothing  in  this  respect.  Give 
him  his  time  to  use  as  he  thinks  best.  If  you  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  doubt  whether  his  heart  is  in  his  work 
or  not,  talk  with  him  in  a  brotherly  way ;  help  him  to 
keep  his  heart  in  his  work.  If  still  his  interest  and 
enthusiasm  is  somewhere  else,  take  the  proper  steps  to  have 
him  removed  and  someone  else  put  in  his  place.  But  as 
long  as  you  are  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  gives  himself  to  his  work,  let  him  manage  his  movements 
in  his  own  way.  No  minister  outside  of  the  prison  can 
do  well  if  he  has  less  liberty  than  that,  and  equally 
true  is  it  that  no  minister  inside  the  prison  can  do  his 
best  if  he  has  less  liberty  than  that. 

But,  again,  as    before,   we    must    remember    that    this 

liberty  is  not  the  great  thing  we  ask    in    his  behalf.     The 

chaplain    is    not    in    his  place  even  for  the  sake  of  liberty. 

This  is  a  world  where  we  cannot  all  have  liberty ;  there  is 

a  great  deal  of  drudgery  to  be  done  in  the  world  and  every 

good    man    is    willing    to    do    at    least    his  fair  share  of  it. 

The  Apostle  of  old  did    some    of   his    best    work    when  he 

was  in  bonds.     Although    I    plead  for    this  needful    liberty 

on  his  behalf,  I  plead  most  for  the  recognition  of   the  true 

chaplain  as  a    spiritual    worker,  sent    from    God.     I    would 

protest  with  every  atom  of  force  that  I  possess,  against  the 

stupenduous  mistake  which  they  make  who  suppose  that  a 

true  minister  of  the  gospel   surrenders    anything    from    the 

real    dignity    of    his    life-work    by    coining    into    a  prison, 

whether    in    order   to    do    it  at    the  divine  call  he  leaves  a 

country  church,  or  a    city  pulpit,  or    some    great    cathedral 

itself!     The  prison  audience  needs  exactly  the  same  gospel 

that  any  other  audience  needs,  and    the    same    devotion    in 

the  bringing  of  it. 

IV.  In  some  prisons  the  warden  is ,  never  seen  in  a 
religious  service.  He  thinks  perhaps  that  his  trials  are 
very  many,  but  that  if  he  had  to  listen  to  preaching,  that 
would  be  the  crowning  trial  of  all.  I  do  not  think  that 
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any  warden  who  absents  himself  from  the  religious  service 
of  the  prison  can  be  aware  how  much  that  service  loses, 
how  mnch  the  prison  loses.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  in 
that  matter,  but  it  certainly  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  the  warden  who  is  systematically  absent  can 
appreciate  the  service  very  highly,  unless  there  is  something 
special  that  hinders  him  from  coming.  And  yet  some  of 
the  best  chaplains  we  have,  have  worked  on  grandly  with- 
out the  great  assistance  of  the  warden's  friendly  presence. 
V.  Permit  a  real  incident  to  introduce  my  remaining 
thought.  I  know  a  chaplain  who  went  once  upon  a  time 
to  the  source  from  which  prison  appointments  come  in 
that  state.  Being  granted  an  audience,  he  spoke  somewhat 
as  follows:  "I  have  been  serving  the  state  for  a  number 
of  years  (giving  the  number).  Perhaps  the  state  has  served 
me  more  than  I  have  served  the  state ;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  I  have  been  in  the  service  for  so  many  years.  If 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  in  any  other  position  I 
could  do  a  larger  work  in  the  prison,  I  should  like  to  do 
it."  He  added  that  his  chaplain's  position  had  always  been 
exceedingly  interesting  to  him,  very  stimulating,  and  never 
more  so  than  now.  His  relations  in  the  prison  had  always 
been  agreeable ;  but,  he  said,  "  in  the  prison  the  chaplain's 
place  may  not  always  be  one  of  the  largest  opportunity  for 
doing  good.  In  the  prison,  life  is  very  unnatural,  and 
always  must  be ;  and  one  result  is  that  there,  not  the 
chaplain's,  but  the  warden's  position  is  the  place  of  power. 
If  the  Lord  had  an  inspired  man  to  put  in  the  prison,  and 
only  one,  I  think  He  would  have  a  choice  where  He  would 
put  him;  and  however  important  it  might  be  to  have  in- 
spired men  in  all  the  places,  yet  if  there  were  but  one,  it 
seems  to  me  very  plain  where  the  Lord  would  put  him." 
And  he  continued,  u  while  I  know  of  no  vacancy  that  is 
likely  to  occur,  and  certainly  I  know  of  none  that  I  should 
wish  to  occur,  and  although  if  there  were  a  vacancy  in 
any  wardenship  I  could  gladly  tell  you  of  others  who  could 
fill  it  much  better  than  I,  nevertheless  if  it  ever  came  in 
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my  way  to  undertake  a  larger  work  in  the  prison  service, 
I  should  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  do  so.  And  even 
if,  as  is  most  probable  and  perhaps  quite  certain,  the  oppor- 
tunity should  never  come,  I  should  be  glad  in  case  you 
ever  had  occasion  to  think  of  me  as  a  chaplain,  if  you 
would  think  of  me  as  a  chaplain  cherishing  such  a  desire." 

Now  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  wish  to  call  the  best 
ability  into  the  chaplain's  service  let  it  be  in  your  mind 
that  your  chaplain  may  possibly  develop  the  faculty  that 
can  administer  a  prison  well.  Ministers,  because  they  are 
ministers,  are  often  counted  out,  at  the  start,  from  places 
of  general  administration.  That  is  very  foolish  and  very 
wrong.  True,  a  man  might  be  a  good  chaplain  but  a  poor 
warden.  Nevertheless  a  minister's  education,  a  minister's 
confidence  in  moral  appeal,  in  the  everlasting  superiority 
of  it  to  corporal  punishment  and  corporal  restraint  and 
corporal  discipline,  should  greatly  help  to  qualify  anyone 
for  the  executive  headship  of  the  prison.  I  say,  therefore, 
if  you  wish  to  develop  chaplains  of  the  first  grade  in  your 
prisons,  think  of  them  as  sympathizing  with  you  in  ad- 
ministrative things,  as  intelligent,  or  as  wishing  to  be  in- 
telligent, about  them. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  forgetting  what  I  have  tried 
to  say  regarding  the  chaplain  as  a  messenger.  I  have  it 
constantly  in  mind.  The  chaplain  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
told  the  distinguished  citizen  upon  whom  he  called  that 
no  man  had  so  good  advantage  as  the  warden  for  preaching 
in  the  prison.  In  the  prison  the  chaplain  must  be  under 
some  restraint ;  the  warden  is  free.  No  one  else  has  the 
chance  to  preach  that  he  has,  if  he  feels  moved  to  use  the 
opportunity. 

As  a  matter  of  my  own  experience,  I  wish  to  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  much  of  the  most  effective  preaching  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  Concord  Prison  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  done  by  the  superintendent.  If  our  prison  has 
had  some  special  success,  as  I  think  it  has,  success  which 
has  interested  many  of  you,  I  think  that  success  has  been 
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due  especially  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  superintendent 
in  the  twelve  years  of  its  history.  Our  societies  and  their 
work  have  sometimes  been  spoken  of  in  these  congresses 
as  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  place,  but  I  have  never  said 
so.  I  have  always  said  that  the  specialty  in  Concord  was 
rather,  the  peculiar  moral  and  social  relations  which  existed 
in  the  beginning,  and  which  still  exist,  between  the  super- 
intendent and  the  officers  and  men.  We  have  not  found 
that  the  headship  of  a  prison  necessarily  prejudices  prisoners 
against  the  warden.  Thousands  of  young  men  turn  their 
best  and  noblest  side  toward  the  superintendent.  The 
executive  has  not  lost  their  good-will  because  he  is  the 
impersonation  of  the  prison.  Young  men  have  not  seldom 
yearned  toward  him  rather,  as  if  knowing  how  gladly  he 
would  help  them,  and  with  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence. 
And  they  have  been  especially  confiding  and  willing  to  be 
counseled  by  him.  The  influence  which  the  warden  can 
exert  if  he  wishes  to  do  so,  which  he  can  exert  as  no  one 
else  can,  is  an  influence  in  the  prison  far  more  potent  than 
any  mere  specialty  of  any  mere  system.  A  prison  with  an 
inspired  man  at  the  head  of  it  will  do  more  for  the 
reformation  of  men,  without  other  special  advantages,  than 
any  prison  with  any  system,  however  complicated,  can  do 
without  an  inspired  man  at  the  head  of  it. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  stand  in  a  prison  and  help  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  darkness  of  a  sad  career  into  the  light 
and  hope  of  the  new  life.  But  that  is  not  all  that  an. 
intelligent  chaplain  needs  to  keep  in  mind.  It  is  not  a 
voice  in  the  prison  chapel  on  Sabbath  morning  that  is 
needed  alone.  For  the  best  results  the  whole  institution 
needs  to  be  in  close  harmony  with  a  heavenly  message. 
The  guard  officer  whom  the  state  puts  over  the  prisoner 
as  a  part  of  the  institution  that  strives  first  of  all  to  secure 
his  reformation,  is  the  only  Bible  that  some  of  the  prisoners 
ever  read.  The  general  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  what 
every  prisoner  must  breathe.  What  is  wanted  is  not  simply 
that  the  Bible  shall  be  expounded  to  men  once  a  week  in 
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the  chapel,  or  many  kind  words  spoken  at  the  cell  door. 
The  very  essence  and  life  of  the  Christian  faith  must  be 
organized  into  the  whole  prison  from  end  to  end,  and  from 
top  to  bottom.  How  this  can  be  done,  how  he  can  help 
to  secure  it,  is  the  great  problem  before  the  chaplain.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  is  what  we  here  and  now  ask  for 
as  a  condition  toward  securing  the  very  best  service  in  the 
chaplain's  office. 
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MINUTES   OF  THE   NATIONAL   CHAPLAINS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  following,  present  at  more  or  less  of  the  chaplains' 
meetings,  were  reckoned  as  in  attendance  at  the  National 
Chaplains'  Association  at  Milwaukee  in  1896,  namely  : 

Chaplain  Hickox  of  Jackson,  Michigan. 
Chaplain  Milligan  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 
Chaplain  Howe  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Chaplain  Zinkhan  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Chaplain  Bradshaw  of  Hoboken,  Pennsylvania. 
Chaplain  Bancroft  of  Waupun,  Wisconsin. 
Chaplain  Cade  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Chaplain  Mallory  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 
Chaplain  Winget  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Father  Moriarty  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  circumstances  of  chaplains  generally  are  not  such 
as  enable  them  to  attend  these  meetings  in  large  numbers^ 
and  the  number  this  year  was  quite  as  large  as  usual. 

On  Sunday  evening  they  sustained  a  meeting  at  the 
Hanover  street  church,  Rev.  S.  S.  Mathews,  D.  D.,  pastor, 
which  was  addressed  by  Chaplain  Zinkhan,  Chaplain  Howe 
and  the  Secretary. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  regular  session  of  the  congress 
was  sustained  by  the  chaplains.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  in  the  city  hall  at  2:30  o'clock,  P.  M.,  President 
Hickox  in  the  chair.  The  president's  annual  address 
described  the  work  which  the  chaplains  carry  on  in 
their  several  prisons,  and  especially  that  which  he  is  doing 
in  the  Michigan  State  Prison.  He  was  followed  by 
Chaplain  Cade,  who  read  a  paper  upon  prison  reform.  The 
secretary  then  read  a  paper  upon  the  question,  "Can  the 
Grade  of  the  Chaplains'  Service  be  Raised,  and  if  so, 
How?"  General  discussion  followed  these  papers. 
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On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  chaplains  gave  a  reception 
to  Rev.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  D.  D.,  professor  of  sociology 
in  Chicago  University.  The  chaplains  had  been  exceedingly 
impressed  by  Dr.  Henderson  while  listening  to  his  address 
at  city  hall  during  the  previous  evening,  and  desired  to 
meet  him  more  familiarly.  Their  meeting  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  was  held  by  permission,  at  the  club  room  at  the 
Pfister  House.  Dr.  Henderson  gave  an  account  of  his 
early  ministry,  of  his  interest  in  prisoners  at  that  time, 
and  of  the  work  he  was  enabled  to  do  for  them,  and  of 
his  increasing  interest  in  sociological  problems  ever  since. 
Dr.  Henderson  spoke  of  chaplains'  work  in  European 
prisons,  with  which  he  was  somewhat  familiar,  and  thought 
that  German  chaplains  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good, 
especially  in  their  scientific  work,  of  recent  years.  Several 
chaplains  are  sometimes  found  in  German  prisons  in  one 
institution. 

He  also  spoke  warmly  of  Mrs.  d'Arcambal's  work  in 
Detroit.  Also  of  Child  Saving  Institutions  and  of  labor 
problems ;  of  some  special  results  of  the  World's  Congress 
of  Religions  and  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
and  of  other  similar  publications. 

Professor  Henderson  insists  that  the  religious  factor  is 
the  supreme  thing  in  man,  and  that  no  treatment  of  him 
anywhere  is  adequate  which  does  not  take  into  account  the 
whole  man,  and  especially  the  highest  and  best  things  in 
him. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  chaplains  had  much 
familiar  comparison  of  views  upon  practical  questions  con- 
nected with  their  work.  They  also  voted  to  take  appro- 
priate notice  next  year,  Providence  permitting,  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  chaplaincy  of  President 
Hickox. 

The  former  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  chaplains  brought  together  by  this 
congress  recognize  anew  the  value  of  the  opportunity  of 
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assembling  as  a  part  of  this  beneficent  organization;  of 
conducting  one  of  the  regular  public  sessions  of  the  con- 
gress; and  also,  of  finding  our  minutes  and  papers  included 
in  the  rich  annual  volume  of  its  invaluable  report. 

Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  be  reckoned  with  those 
honored  wardens  who  have  borne  testimony,  as  we  think, 
for  the  cleanness  of  the  prison,  for  better  conditions  of 
study  in  the  prison,  for  the  health  and  good  habits  of 
prisoners,  and  for  their  quickened  ambition,  by  advising 
against  the  use  of  narcotics  in  our  reformatory  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  we  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  obligation  to  seek  the  reformation  of  offenders 
will  be  recognized  wherever  society  deprives  them  of  their 
liberty,  and  to  that  extent  become  especially  responsible 
for  their  welfare. 

Resolved,  That  we  here  assembled,  send  fraternal  greet- 
ings to  prison  chaplains  all  over  our  land.  Refreshed  and 
stimulated  by  these  days  of  mutual  fellowship  and  rich  in- 
struction in  our  work,  we  bid  men  and  women  everywhere 
who  are  striving  to  visit  and  to  bless  the  prisoner,  to  be 
assured  of  the  favor  of  heaven,  as  well  as  of  the  respect  of 
all  the  thoughtful  and  good. 

WILLIAM  J.  BATT,  Secretary. 
GEORGE  H.  HICKOX,  President. 


EVENING   SESSION. 

PREVENTIVE   MEASURES,   SOCIAL,    EDUCATIONAL. 

BY  C.    R.    HENDERSON,   ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

When  Pestalozzi  was  conducting  his  school  at  Burgdorf 
in  Switzerland,  there  was  a  famous  criminal  called  Bernhard, 
big  and  strong  as  a  giant,  who  had  several  times  escaped 
from  prison  and  each  time  been  brought  back  to  the  castle 
and  confined  in  a  still  deeper  dungeon.  On  these  occasions 
Pestalozzi  would  slip  a  piece  of  money  into  his  hands, 
saying :  "If  you  had  received  a  good  education,  and  had 
learned  to  use  your  powers  for  good  ends,  you  would  now 
be  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  put  you  in  a  hole  and  chain  you  up  like  a  dog,  people 
would  honor  and  respect  you." 

The  whole  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Swiss  teacher  for  his  improvements  in  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  instruction  and  management.  The  children  of  the 
rich  and  great  as  well  as  those  of  the  poor  and  lowly 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  lifelong  search  for  a  better  way  of 
teaching.  But  Pestalozzi's  chief  aim  was  social  reform 
rather  than  scientific  discovery  or  pedagogic  method.  He 
saw  the  poor  and  neglected  children  of  Switzerland  drifting 
into  vice  and  crime,  and  his  tender  heart  groaned  to  dis- 
cover a  cure  for  this  horrible  social  disease.  This  remedy 
he  found  to  be  education.  Inspired  by  belief  in  his  dis- 
covery he  gave  up  his  life  to  the  cause,  with  untiring 
patience  and  absolute  self-sacrifice.  A  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  his  great  work  began  to  tell  us  the  world's 
life,  and  it  is  now  clearer  than  ever  that  Pestalozzi  was  a 
divinely  inspired  prophet.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
appreciate  him.  My  tht-sis  at  this  hour  is :  that  the  funda- 

*  De  Guimps :  "Pestalozzi,  his  life  and  work,"  p.  222. 
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mental  principles  of  successful  educational  work  are  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  proper  treatment  of  delinquents, 
and  that  education  is  the  chief  means  of  prevention  of 
crime. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE  THESIS. 

There  are  principles  of  education.  The  scientific  teach- 
ers of  modern  countries  agree  upon  a  large  body  of  such 
principles.  Their  science  and  art  are,  indeed,  growing,  but 
there  is  practical  harmony  in  respect  to  many  of  the  most 
vital  ends  and  means  of  instruction  and  management.  This 
agreement  has  been  reached  after  long  experience,  critical 
discussion  and  profound  reflection.  It  is  a  significant  and 
encouraging  fact  that  men  and  women  of  all  countries 
should  thus  find  themselves  in  accord  on  so  important  a 
subject.  It  is  a  proof  that  education  is  not  founded  on 
guesses  and  caprice,  but  upon  unified  laws. 

The  best  proof  that  there  is  such  a  body  of  principles 
would  be  to  state  them.  This  could  be  done  completely 
only  by  a  treatise.  Let  us  refer  to  a  few  of  the  points  of 
vital  import  on  which  there  is  substantial  accord  among 
authorities. 

A  nominal  condition  of  physical  health  is  the  basis  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development.  Modern  physiology  and 
psychology  nave  confirmed  the  vague  surmises  of  common- 
sense  and  shrewd  observation,  and  have  demonstrated  the 
vital  connection  and  quantitative  relation  between  activities 
of  spirit  and  body.  These  discoveries  of  science  compel 
changes  in  school  management;  make  attention  to  such 
matters  as  ventilation,  exercise,  and  nutrition,  an  essential 
part  of  the  teacher's  duty. 

And  since  the  child  is  destined  to  govern  his  own 
physical  life,  he  must  have  knowledge  of  his  body  and  its 
relations  to  the  physical  world,  and  must  form  habits  con- 
ducive to  health.  Education  must  give  this  knowledge  in 
contact  with  reality,  and  must  train  in  the  right  habits. 
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Adjustment  to  the  external  world  must  be  a  part  of 
the  aim  of  education. 

We  must  insist  that  things  come  before  words ;  that 
the  child  learn  the  real  world  by  directed  experience  and 
not  merely  from  the  symbols  of  speech. 

We  must  also  insist  that  education  leads  to  a  mastery 
of  the  material  world.  The  basis  of  self-respect,  of  moral 
independence,  of  complete  self-control  is  the  power  to  make 
and  do  what  the  mind  conceives ;  the  practical  ability  to 
use  the  elements  of  nature's  forces  and  materials  for  self- 
preservation.  Habits  of  industry  and  mastery  of  skill 
should  be  the  fruits  of  the  educational  process  with  the 
children  of  all  classes.  Misery,  vice,  degeneration  and 
crime  are  the  social  results  of  a  neglect  of  this  factor  in 
early  training. 

"  Primary  education  should  open  to  the  poor  the  keys 
of  knowledge,  by  enabling  the  scholar  to  read,  not  merely 
with  effort,  but  with  ease  and  with  pleasure.  It  should 
teach  him  to  write  well  and  to  count  well  ;  but  for  the 
rest  it  should  be  much  more  concerned  with  the  knowledge 
and  observation  of  facts  than  with  any  form  of  speculative 
reasoning  or  opinions.  There  is  much  evidence  to  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  kinds  of  popular  education  which 
have  proved  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  the  most 
beneficial  have  been  those  in  which  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  purely  mental  instruction  has  been  combined  with 
physical,  industrial  or  military  training.  The  English  half- 
time  system  of  education,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission  which  sat  in  1833  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  factory  children,  appears  to 
have  been  extraordinarily  efficacious  in  diminishing  juvenile 
crime,  as  well  as  in  developing  capacity,  and  the  same 
system  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  the  army  and  navy 
schools,  in  district  poor-law  schools,  in  industrial  and 
reformatory  schools,  and  in  the  first  schools  established  by 
the  Childrens'  Aid  Society  of  New  York.  Some  of  the 
most  competent  judges  in  England  have  arrived  at  the 
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conclusion  that  an  education  conducted  on  such  lines  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  instruments  for  raising  the  condition 
of  the  most  neglected  and  demoralized  classes  of  society.'1 

Intellectual  growth  is  promoted  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  activity  of  the  child  ;  of  his  interest  in  ob- 
jects; his  mental  curiosity.  There  must  first  of  all  be  a 
store  of  sense-impressions  derived  immediately  from  objects. 
Language  must  be  made  accurate  and  expressive  by  use  in 
describing  the  objects  seen,  felt,  heard.  Within  the  child 
there  is  a  store  of  varied  impulses,  hungers,  increasing 
wants,  ever  new  desires,  and  curiosity  to  find  a  way  to  get 
what  is  wanted. 

Moral  education  must  come  from  living  rather  than 
telling.  The  mother  and  the  teacher  must  produce  love,, 
trust,  gratitude,  purity,  noble  purposes,  by  their  life  with 
the  children. 

Religion  enters  life  as  moral  sentiments  expand  from 
the  individual  and  from  society  to  the  universe  of  reality- 

These  principles  of  education  of  the  individual  find 
their  place  in  the  teachings  of  sociology,  or  the  doctrine 
of  society  in  general. 

As  to  ends,  there  is  agreement  and  sympathy  between 
sociology  and  education.     The  final  lesson  of  the    study    of 
social    evolution    is    that   all    tends    to    the    development    of 
personality  in  relation  to  the  world  of  nature    and   society. 
That  which  the    teaching   artist   discovers   by    insight,    and 
the  ethical    philosopher    infers    from  the  inner  workings    of 
his  own  soul,  the  social  philosopher  confirms  by  his  broader 
reflections  on  social  evolution.     The  evolution  of  character 
must  be  the  result  of  social    evolution,  and    should    be    the 
aim  of  social  enterprise.     By  the   law  of  selection  and  sur- 
vival in  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  social  groups  decline 
and  perish  if  they  fail  to  discover  and  heed  this  high  object 
of  organized  effort. 

If  a  society  fails  to  discern,  to  realize  and  to  act  upon 
this  principle,  it  will  be  exterminated  in  competition  with  SL 

*  L,ecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty,  II,  62. 
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society  which  sees  and  strives  to  make  all  its  members 
complete,  sane,  and  sociable.  And  the  necessity  for  this 
conscious,  earnest  and  religious  effort  increases  with  social 
development,  because  with  advancing  centuries  each  people 
compete  with  nobler  and  higher  civilizations. 

The  word  education  is,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive 
word  in  language.  Lessing  wrote  a  great  work  on  the 
"Education  of  the  Race."  All  systems  of  education  must 
aim  at  the  improvement  not  merely  of  pupils  in  schools, 
or  of  any  particular  group  of  individuals,  but  at  the 
amelioration  of  the  race.  And  any  system  which  tends  to 
injure  the  race  is  so  far  defective.  In  the  light  of  this 
principle,  elimination  of  the  unfit  must  form  a  part  of  our 
social  system  of  education. 

This  means,  so  far  as  criminology  and  penology  are 
concerned:  (i)  The  scientific  registration  and  study  of  all 
convicted  persons.  The  Bertillon  device  is  only  one  factor 
in  this  system.  (2)  The  sequestration  of  the  idiotic,  in- 
amiable  insane,  and  "incorrigible"  criminal,  i.  e.,  incor- 
rigible by  any  known  human  method  or  agency;  this  after 
a  tentative  sifting  process  in  the  direction  of  progressive 
and  cumulative  sentences.  (3)  This  will  not  exclude,  but 
will  include,  educational  effort  for  those  who  are  seques- 
trated, since  they  also  are  members  of  the  race. 

The  delinquent  is  a  man  and  a  member  of  society. 
This  sounds  like  a  commonplace,  but  it  is  one  much  neg- 
lected and  seldom  more  than  half  believed.  Most  people, 
perhaps,  regard  the  law-breaker  as  at  once  marked  out  as 
an  exceptional  being,  even  a  monster.  Yet  we  must  in- 
clude all  human  beings  in  our  view  of  the  end  of  social 
striving  and  our  method  of  education.  The  criminal  is, 
indeed,  a  diseased,  enfeebled,  wicked  and  dangerous  brother, 
but  he  is  a  member  of  the  social  body;  and  if  he  suffers 
or  sins  all  are  affected  by  his  conduct. 

Only  three  policies  are  possible  or  conceivable — extermi- 
nation, segregation  and  education.  The  policy  of  extirpation 
belongs  to  savage  culture,  and  its  adoption  would  be  a  proof 
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that  we  had  become  brutalized.  Segregation  is  necessary,  but 
causes  a  burden.  Education,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  relieves 
society  of  its  burden  and  saves  the  abnormal  person. 

We  may  consider  some  objections  to  the  thesis  so  far 
as  it  could  be  applied  to  the  social  treatment  of  criminals 
in  prison.  Yet  if  any  thesis  breaks  down  here  it  is  un- 
sound, for  the  prison  is  a  social  institution,  and  is  a  part 
of  the  social  system  whose  end  is  the  evolution  of  character 
and  personality  of  all  members  of  society. 

If  the  thesis  is  applicable  to  penitentiaries,  it  is  all  the 
more  clearly  proved  for  all  life. 

It  may  be  urged  that  social  defence  is  the  primary 
object  of  deprivation  of  liberty  and  imprisonment. 

Unquestionably  a  society  must  protect  itself  from  the 
depredations  and  attacks  of  its  enemies  even  if  it  must  kill 
them.  This  is  best  seen  in  times  of  war,  riot,  and  mob 
turbulence.  A  society  which  will  not  defend  its  culture 
from  savages  is  unfit  for  leadership;  it  is  too  effeminate 
and  cowardly  to  exist. 

Capital  punishment  must  be  held  in  reserve  for  extreme 
cases,  as  is  conceded  by  all  except  those  who  are  willing, 
with  Tolstoi  and  other  non-combatants,  to  let  cruel  and 
licentious  barbarians  prey  unmolested  upon  innocence,  in- 
dustry and  virtue.  There  may  be  confirmed  and  dangerous 
criminals  who  yield  to  no  methods  of  reformation  yet  de- 
vised by  man.  We  have  no  doubt  that  society  has  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  isolate,  confine  and  even  exterminate  any 
exceptional  individuals  who  are  beyond  known  and  dis- 
coverable devices  for  reformation  and  recovery. 

But  such  exceptional  cases  do  not  impair  the  force  of 
the  argument.  Social  defence  is  best  secured  when  the 
offender  is  arrested  in  his  anti-social  career  and  educated 
to  take  his  place  willingly  in  nominal  society.  While  he 
is  confined  in  prison  he  is  a  parasite  who  lives  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  toil  of  industrious  citizens;  and  if  he 
passes  out  after  his  sentence  without  inward  fitness  for 
liberty  he  immediately  becomes  a  menace  to  life,  virtue 
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and  prosperity.  While  we  hold  our  enemy  by  the  throat 
until  his  anger  cools  we  must  correct  his  soul,  or  he  will 
fly  at  us  as  soon  as  we  let  go. 

Of  course  emphasis  must  be  placed  more  strongly  on 
social  defence  when  we  deal  with  habitual  criminals. 
Walls  must  be  made  thicker,  terms  must  be  progressively 
lengthened,  severity  must  increase.  But  the  great  majority 
of  delinquents  are  very  young  and  not  beyond  reasonable 
hopes  of  reformation. 

Another  objection  to  applying  our  thesis  to  peniten- 
tiaries is  that  these  institutions  must  be  conducted  on 
"business  principles,"  not  as  schools.  Our  thesis  does  not 
oblige  us  to  defend  a  method  which  is  not  economical. 
The  educational  process  itself  demands  rational,  productive, 
useful  labor.  It  condemns  the  treadmill,  the  handmill, 
oakum  picking,  and  all  other  aimless,  maddening,  degrading, 
useless  or  uneconomical  methods  of  employment. 

But  the  public  must  be  taught  to  realize  that  our 
prison  system  deals  with  persons  whose  early  education  for 
some  reason  went  wrong.  These  adult  offenders  must  go 
back  to  the  point  in  life's  road  where  they  went  astray, 
and  must  be  started  afresh  and  started  right.  Society  must 
pay  for  its  blunder  and  its  neglect.  And  if  it  does  not  teach 
them  to  live  as  free  men  it  must  support  them  as  vagrants 
abroad  or  slaves  in  prisons. 

The  success  of  a  prison,  measured  in  all  its  elements, 
is  not  gauged  by  its  immediate  financial  exhibit,  but  by  its 
service  of  the  ultimate  end  of  society — the  development  ot 
character.  The  tests  applied  to  family,  school,  uni- 
versity, newspaper,  church,  government,  must  be  applied  to 
prisons.  Do  they  produce  social  beings  ?  All  other  out-puts 
must  be  subordinate  to  this.  And,  in  the  long  run,  this 
policy  will  prove  to  be  the  most  business-like  and  economical. 
It  will  pay  best  financially. 

It  may  be  objected  that  education  is  only  one  of  the 
decisive  factors  in  a  personal  career ;  that  heredity  and 
social  environment  are  beyond  the  reach  of  prison  officials. 
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We  admit  that  heredity  is  a  factor.  We  may  even 
admit  with  L/ombroso  that  some  men — a  small  number — 
are  born  moral  monsters. 

But  the  admission  leaves  our  argument  untouched :  for 
all  that  society  can  do  is  to  educate,  and  education  will 
help  to  change  heredity  and  social  environment.  The  man 
that  is  born  must  be  disposed  of,  and  the  worst  possible 
disposition  of  him  is  to  neglect  to  develop  his  personality 
by  a  sound  and  social  method. 

Another  objection.  Instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  does  not  prevent  and  does  not  cure  crime. 
Many  criminals  can  read  and  write.  Some  of  the  worst 
have  gone  to  high  school  and  even  to  college.  We  may 
admit  the  force  of  the  objection  without  orating  on  thesis. 
For  education  is  something  vastly  more  than  instruction. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  services  we  can  render  to 
society  is  to  enlarge  and  correct  the  too  popular  idea  of  edu- 
cation. A  real  educator  means  by  education  the  balanced 
and  healthy  development  of  the  entire  man,  and  prepara- 
tion in  skill  and  habit  for  a  moral  life  in  societv.  And 

./ 

to  the  fact  that  a  lower  and  narrower  conception  of  educa- 
tion prevails  may  we  trace  much  of  the  crime  which  bur- 
dens and  exhausts  society. 

DEDUCTIONS   AND   PRACTICAL    CONCLUSIONS. 

May  a  school  teacher,  magnifying  his  office,  be  per- 
mitted to  urge  these  inferences  from  the  thesis  ? 

The  selection  and  training  of  prison  officers  should  be 
influenced  by  the  educational  purpose  of  the  institutions  of 
correction.  Let  us  grant  that  prison  officers  are  dealing 
with  powerful,  desperate  and  dangerous  men,  and  therefore 
must  be  physically  strong  and  endowed  with  great  courage 
and  determination.  They  must  be  able  and  ready  to  use 
force  if  necessary.  Milksops  will  not  answer.  Not  all 
the  devices  of  the  kindergarten  will  be  found  applicable 
when  cunning,  despair,  lust,  craft,  revenge  and  all  deviltry 
are  massed  and  aggravated. 
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Let  us  grant  that  the  technical  processes  of  the  work- 
shops require  skilled  overseers,  versed  in  the  industries  of 
the  prison.  Let  us  grant  that  some  of  the  highest  officials 
must  have  business  ability  of  high  order,  and  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  world  of  traffic  and  commerce,  in  order  to 
find  a  market  for  the  wares  produced.  But  we  may  also 
insist  that  a  prison  is  first  of  all  a  school,  and  the  officers 
are  part  of  a  system  of  education. 

There  would  be  no  controversy  if  the  thesis  were 
applied  to  the  officers  of  institutions  for  juvenile  offenders 
and  morally  imperiled  youth.  But  I  mean  to  apply  it  to 
penitentiaries  where  adult  prisoners  are .  held  for  punishment. 

One  consideration  is  vital  here :  the  entire  spirit, 
temper,  methods  and  results  of  an  institution  are  determined 
by  its  dominant  purpose.  If  out  of  this  purpose  the 
educational  elements  of  hope,  love  and  faith  have  vanished 
the  penitentiary  becomes  a  moral  tomb,  a  sepulcher  of  dead 
souls.  It  tends  to  become  a  purgatory  and  at  last  a  hell. 
So  long  as  the  governing  purpose  and  ambition  of  all 
officers  is  to  seek  the  renovation  of  character  the  men  in 
charge  show  it,  live  it.  They  may  often  fail  and  blunder, 
but  they  remain  morally  alive. 

But  if  they  come  to  regard  themselves  as  men  slave- 
drivers,  mechanical  floggers,  they  must  be  defiled,  as  the 
dyer's  hand  is  colored  by  what  he  works  in.  If  the  officers 
regard  themselves  simply  as  keepers  of  caged  wild  beasts 
the  will  show  and  cultivate  the  qualities  of  beasts. 

Society  has  no  right  to  sit  and  doom  a  company  of 
its  officials  to  so  degrading  a  task.  Its  instructions  should 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  the  parent,  not  of  the 
destroyer. 

Reformatories  and  prisons  contain  evidence  of  defects 
in  our  social  system  of  education. 

Through  the  gaps  and  breaches  in  our  social  treatment 
of  childhood  and  youth  many  have  emerged  into  adult  life 
as  delinquents.  Analyze  the  population  of  a  penitentiary 
;and  you  will  find  graduates  of  reform  schools.  Analyze 
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the  population  of  reform  schools  and  you  discover  the 
truants  from  public  schools,  the  waifs  from  broken  and 
ruined  families,  the  offspring  of  irregular  sexual  unions. 
We  are  driven  back  by  our  studies  and  exercises  in  prisons 
to  the  place  where  Pestalozzi  stood  and  contended  at  the 
opening  of  this  century.  We  are  compelled  to  cry  aloud 
to  our  fellow-citizens  to  begin  with  the  school  and  the 
home.  We  warn  them  against  trusting  to  the  prison  as  a 
means  of  social  defence.  Wardens,  chaplains,  policemen, 
turnkeys,  guards,  detectives,  police  justices,  criminal  lawyers 
and  judges — all  persons  entitled  to  an  opinion — join  in 
urging  this  doctrine.  Our  very  despair  of  helping  con- 
firmed criminals  emphasizes  the  need  of  beginning  the 
work  of  purifying  society  further  up  the  stream,  at  the 
fountains  of  youth. 

Let  us  see  how  educational  agencies  may  be  directed 
to  the  prevention  of  crime  among  delinquents  and  the 
morally  imperiled  outside  of  prisons. 

There  is  need  of  a  social  work,  educational  in  char- 
acter, for  discharged  prisoners  and  tramps  with  a  criminal 
bias — a  kind  of  work  for  which  the  prison  is  not  fitted. 

My  own  experience  with  convicts  has  been  chiefly  with 
discharged  prisoners.  What  always  strikes  me  most  of  all 
is  not  their  resentful  and  ferocious  disposition  so  much  as 
their  infantile  helplessness.  They  seem  to  be  poisoned  with 
the  pauper  virus,  and  require  tonics  and  training.  It  is  a 
grevious  and  intolerable  social  wrong  to  turn  this  rudderless 
u  derelict "  loose  upon  the  troubled  paths  of  life's  sea.  A 
multitude  of  discharged  prisoners  are  incapable  of  using 
freedom  without  a  period  of  tuition  and  direction.  This 
period  is  usually  best  passed  in  the  country,  as  we  see  in 
the  German  farm  colonies.  The  prison  must  be  governed 
by  military  rules  and  this  does  not  bring  out  powers  of 
adaptation,  initiative  and  self-reliance.  The  great  factory 
fails  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  farm  life  which  develops 
resources  and  gives  room  for  individual  treatment. 

For  the  morally  imperiled   children  and  youth,  society 
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needs  to  make  adequate  educational  provision  in  order  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  crime.  A  vigorous,  systematic  and 
determined  effort  on  a  wide  scale  can  at  least  stop  the 
growth  of  crime.  This  seems  to  be  clear  from  the 
experience  of  Charles  Loring  Brace  in  New  York  City  and 
with  the  schools  in  England  to  which  Mr.  Lecky  refers. 
Experimental  efforts  in  modern  countries  seem  to 
indicate  a  chain  of  connected  measures,  not  one  link  of 
which  can  be  omitted  without  endangering  all : 

(i.)  Factory  inspection  which  inspects — to  drive 
children  out  of  modern  workshops  where  they  have  no 
place  ;  (2.)  Compulsory  education  which  is  not  a  farce,  to 
give  every  child  a  right  to  the  key  of  knowledge ;  (3.) 
A  system  of  schools  which  provides  for  moral  and  industrial 
training  as  well  as  for  intellectual  instruction  ;  (4.)  A 
differentiation  of  schools  according  to  the  various  wants  of 
the  defective  children ;  as  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
for  the  slave,  for  tenants,  and  for  those  who  lack  home 
influence.  The  merely  mechanical,  routine  system  must  be 
adapted  to  the  various  social  conditions,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  has  yet  been  done. 

Let  us  return  to  another  principle  which  haunted  Pes- 
talozzi  all  his  life,  a  principle  which  is  the  central  idea  of 
his  beautiful  story  of  Leonard  and  Gertrude:  the  idea 
that  to  reform  society  we  must  use  the  home  as  the  chief 
educational  instrument. 

The  great  Swiss  master  does  not  make  a  school  house, 
nor  a  court,  nor  a  prison,  nor  even  a  church,  the  central 
institution  of  social  reform ;  but  he  takes  a  pleasant 
woman's  home  and  lifts  that  up  before  mankind  as  the 
essential,  divinely  appointed  instrument  of  reform.  It  is  a 
mother,  the  model  Gertrude,  who  develops  the  method  of 
social  reform  as  she  teaches  her  children  to  spin  and  read 
and  pray ;  saves  her  drunken  husband ;  abolishes  the  dram- 
shop while  fighting  for  her  home ;  transforms  the  school 
teacher;  awakens  the  formal  and  dry-as-dust  preacher  to  his 
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duty;  arouses  the  magistrate,  and  teaches  kingdoms  how  to 
do  without  prisons. 

There  are  homes,  so-called,  where  crime  is  as  natural 
a  product  as  thistles  are  natural  products  of  thistle  seeds. 
The  slum  districts,  left  to  themselves,  will  never  abolish 
themselves  nor  reduce  their  output  of  social  poison.  They 
must  be  attacked  vigorously,  on  principle,  and  by  all 
necessary  means.  Business  men  and  municipalities  must 
renovate  the  physical  conditions  so  that  at  least  the  animal 
functions  can  be  provided  for. 

But  the  higher  elements  of  life  cannot  be  furnished  by 
governmental  machinery.  The  "social  settlements"  are 
working  out  methods  which  will  be  available  for  the  next 
generation.  The  churches  and  missions  are  beginning  to 
have  a  revival  of  a  social  conscience  and  of  common  sense, 
both  equally  necessary  in  this  fierce  struggle  with  the  bad 
offspring  of  long  and  wicked  neglect. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  family  life  is  the  determining 
factor  in  all  social  primitive  work.  It  is  a  question  of 
mothers.  As  the  Talmud  says,  "God  could  not  be  every- 
where, so  he  made  mothers."  But  alas !  the  mothers  need 
education,  preparation  for  the  high  and  difficult  task.  The 
supreme  need  of  our  city  life  is  a  school  for  mothers. 
They  alone  can  meet  the  social  peril.  About  all  efforts  of 
women  for  wromen  let  the  chivalry  and  the  patriotism,  the 
conscience,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  manly  religious  faith 
of  all  men,  rally  in  support. 

DISCUSSION. 

Bishop  FALLOWS  :  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one 
point  on  which  Professor  Henderson  has  dwelt  so  satisfac- 
torily. I  am  more  than  delighted  that  he  comes  with  this 
gospel  of  hope.  Mr.  Moody  never  gets  tired  of  saying 
that  God  never  works  through  a  discouraged  man.  God 
never  meant  a  discouraged  warden  to  take  charge  of  a 
penitentiary.  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he, 
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and  unless  a  man  believes  in  his  heart  that  there  is  hope 
for  the  most  hardened  criminal,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  place 
of  a  warden.  This  gospel  of  hope  is  preached  to  us  from 
every  quarter.  If  I  have  read  aright  what  anthropology 
teaches,  if  I  have  read  aright  what  history  teaches,  I  find 
that  the  most  hardened  criminals — I  am  using  language 
advisedly — are  simple,  fair  representative  types  of  what 
multitudes  upon  multitudes  of  your  ancestors  and  mine 
used  to  be  in  their  animal  state.  These  criminals  have 
simply  gone  back  to  that  condition.  Will  you  tell  me  for 
a  single  moment  that  there  is  no  hope  ?  As  I  look  into 
your  faces  tonight,  as  I  see  the  magnificent  progress  of 
society,  in  spite  of  everything  I  take  hope  and  say  that  in 
the  case  of  those  who  seem  to  be  without  hope  there  is  hope. 
We  are  dealing  not  as  mortals  but  as  immortals.  Why,  if 
the  old  Bailey  had  been  in  Athens  and  Rome  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  and  there  had  been  the  same  disposition  of 
men  to  break  the  laws  that  there  has  been  in  the  city  of 
London,  do  you  think  Oscar  Wilde  would  have  been  lone- 
some or  without  company  ?  The  most  illustrious  names 
that  you  can  call  in  the  old  civilization  would  have  been 
with  him  serving  out  a  just  sentence.  There  is  hope,  there 
is  progress.  We  have  been  told  Pestalozzi  believed  in  an 
education  which  had  reference  to  the  whole  man.  I  would 
put  these  principles  of  education  into  the  education  of  the 
physicians,  because  we  have  to  approach  through  the  body, 
just  as  we  have  to  approach  many  a  body  through  the 
mind.  Science  in  general,  and  medical  science  in  particu- 
lar, preaches  to  us  here  also  this  gospel  of  hope.  I  was 
in  the  operating  room  not  long  ago  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  on  this  continent.  I  have  witnessed 
capital  operations,  and  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
proper  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  there  has  been  a 
complete  moral,  mental  and  spiritual  transformation  of  the 
man.  Science  is  teaching  us  that  what  we  call  degeneracy 
is  curable  in  part,  and  that  indicates  that  probably  it  may 
be  curable  in  whole.  So  my  materialistic  friend,  and  my 
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purely  idealistic  friend,  may  start  from  different  points  in 
their  educational  ideas,  and  they  shall  meet  in  the  body 
and  in  the  mind  and  in  the  soul,  and  altogether  they  shall 
be  enabled  to  work  up  these  principles  of  education  to  the 
complete  transformation  of  the  man.  I  have  seen  in  the 
minor  operations  a  complete  change  in  the  child  ;  so  com- 
plete a  change  that  it  has  been  a  transformation  over  which 
the  angels  of  God  might  rejoice. 

There  is  hope  for  the  most  desperate  criminal.  I 
believe  Almighty  God  has  not  put,  or  allowed  to  be  put, 
such  a  bar  sinister  upon  any  human  escutcheon  that  can- 
not be  removed  by  the  process  of  a  true  education.  I 
should  be  absolutely  untrue  to  the  teachings  of  my  Divine 
Master,  the  Great  Teacher,  were  I  to  hold  any  other  view. 
Pestalozzi  died  a  disappointed  man,  but  he  sowed  these 
ideas  in  human  hearts.  Since  he  died  they  have  been 
sown  in  five  continents,  and  have  brought  an  immense 
harvest.  He  died  without  the  sight.  He  went  forth  bear- 
ing precious  seed,  and  others  have  come  after  him — like 
Professor  Henderson — who  have  come  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  as  well  as  their  own  with  them.  Pestalozzi 
followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Great  Teacher,  therefore  the 
principles  he  enunciated  are  immortal.  L,et  us  apply  them 
in  all  their  fullness  and  force  to  the  managers  and  wardens, 
physicians  and  chaplains,  teachers  and  preachers,  and  we 
shall  see  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ruling  in  human  hearts. 

Dr.  SMITH,  of  Minnesota.  Let  me  be  pardoned  if  I 
try  to  balance  up  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  here  this 
evening.  I  have  great  question  if  it  is  scientifically  exact 
to  say  that  a  degenerate  and  a  savage  are  of  the 
same  type.  A  good  healthy  savage  fitted  to  his  en- 
vironments ;  a  savage  well  born,  belonging  to  a  young, 
sturdy  race,  is  on  the  way  to  civilization.  The  degenerate 
savage  of  the  developed  race  is  a  different  product. 
Now  the  school  is  a  great  thing,  and  a  warden  who 
is  a  schoolmaster  is  a  great  thing,  and  Dr.  Henderson 
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is  a  great  man,  and  all  these  agencies  are  beautiful  and 
idealistic,  but  we  need  homes  not  only  to  train  children ; 
we  need  to  go  farther  back.  But  we  need  mothers  who  are 
fitted  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  to  bear  children. 
And  we  need  fathers  who  are  equally  fitted  to  be  the 
fathers  of  children.  This  problem  must  begin  before  the 
child  is  born,  if  the  degenerate  is  to  be  eliminated.  It 
must  come  to  be  understood  that  not  only  do  the  immoral 
give  birth  to  degenerates,  but  those  physically  unfit  to 
project  the  vital  currents  of  life  into  the  next  generation 
give  birth  to  degenerates.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is 
seen  to  be  improper  for  a  consumptive  to  be  a  father  or 
a  mother.  The  time  must  come  when  these  questions  must 
be  studied  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  talked  about  in  a  plain 
way,  and  there  must  be  a  new  ethical  standard  of  family 
life  before  children  are  born. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  editor  of  the  Christian  Register, 
Boston,  a  member  of  the  International  Prison  Commission, 
was  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  BARROWS.  I  have  been  asked,  "What  is  the 
International  Prison  Commission  ? "  Many  here,  perhaps, 
do  not  understand  the  relation  of  the  Commission  to  the 
International  Congress.  Let  me  briefly  explain  it. 

There  is  a  National  Prison  Association,  and  our 
National  Prison  Association  has  a  board  of  directors.  This 
board  of  directors  prepares  the  work  for  each  prison  con- 
gress, a  great  deal  of  the  detail  being  thrown  on  the  secre- 
tary. The  International  Prison  Congress  meets  once  in 
five  years.  If  there  were  no  link  between  these  meetings 
there  would  be  only  a  great  mass  meeting  once  in  five 
years.  That  there  might  be  some  continued  progress  be- 
tween these  gatherings  to  collect  information  and  arrange 
reports,  the  International  Prison  Commission  was  organized. 
It  is  simply  a  board  of  directors  for  the  International  Con- 
gress. It  arranges  the  work,  it  prepares  reports,  it  pub- 
lishes every  three  months  a  bulletin,  and  prepares  a  program 
for  the  quinquennial  gatherings. 
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We  have  heard  a  good  deal  tonight  about  Pestalozzi, 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  another  name  that  we  ought 
to  remember  here  and  hold  in  great  veneration.  I  do  not 
know  any  better  illustration  of  the  great  power  of  person- 
ality than  is  furnished  in  this  illustration.  If  you  could 
pick  out  a  man  who  should  move  the  whole  world,  all 
the  governments  of  the  world,  and  bring  them  under  his 
power,  you  would  perhaps  pick  out  some  of  the  great  poten- 
tates, kings,  emperors  of  Europe.  You  would  not  pick  out 
an  humble  American  citizen ;  and  yet  that  is  what  an 
American  citizen  has  done.  Our  Dr.  Wines,  the  founder 
of  this  association,  went  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  this  government  in 
establishing  the  International  Prison  Congress.  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  go  to  Washington  and  convert  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States ;  but  he  succeeded  in  doing  it, 
and  he  was  sent  abroad  to  all  the  large  nations  in  Europe, 
and  was  able  to  interest  them  so  that  they  became  officially 
represented  in  that  congress,  and  as  a  result  we  had  the 
magnificent  gathering  of  last  year  in  Paris.  The  Inter- 
national Congress  has  met  every  five  years  since  it  was 
founded.  In  that  meeting  at  Paris  last  year  there  were 
men  and  women,  225  delegates  from  twenty-five  countries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  having  behind  them  the  sanction 
and  power  of  their  governments.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  triumphs  of  personality  that  has  ever  been  re- 
corded, accomplished  by  this  American  citizen. 

This  congress  at  its  last  gathering  invited  the  United 
States  to  be  represented  on  its  executive  board.  It  cer- 
tainly seemed  appropriate  that  there  should  be  some  such 
representation  since  it  was  really  started  by  this  country. 

The  communication  was  presented  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  General  BrinkerhofT  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  the  request  was  promptly  acceded  to  when  it 
came  with  the  endorsement  of  the  American  delegates  who 
had  been  to  Paris.  It  did  not  take  the  second  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  more  that  five  minutes  to  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  this  was  the,  thing  to  be  done,  and  to  tell 
his  subordinate  to  take  it  in  hand  at  once.  The  request 
was  presented  to  Congress,  and  shortly  after  ratified  by  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  appointment  of  an  American 
Commissioner  followed. 

What  are  the  duties  of  this  commissioner?  To  meet 
with  the  commission  abroad,  which  is  made  up  of  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  different  countries  belong- 
ing to  the  congress.  Among  these  countries  are  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Russia  and  Austria.  England 
has  become  a  member  this  last  year,  having  made  her  con- 
nection with  the  commission  somewhat  dependent  on  the 
action  of  the  United  States.  A  part  of  the  business  is  to 
attend  these  conferences  and  to  secure  information  from  the 
countries  represented,  which  .shall  be  published  in  the  bul- 
letin, in  French.  Another  duty  is  to  arrange  the  questions 
for  the  coming  congress,  and  submit  them  to  the  delegates 
who  will  attend  the  gathering,  which  will  take  place  in 
1900,  in  Brussels,  and  collect  a  large  body  of  reports  of 
the  subjects  under  discussion.  There  were  2,500  pages  of 
reports  ready  in  French  for  discussion  at  the  last  Congress. 
They  are  prepared  in  advance  and  sent  to  the  different 
delegates.  When  they  met  in  Paris  the  various  questions 
were  taken  up,  but  there  were  no  prepared  papers.  That 
is  another  thing  to  be  done  here.  As  showing  the  need 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  I  may  say  that 
in  that  2,500  pages  there  were  only  twenty  from  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  a  part  of  our  duty  to  prepare  such 
reports.  I  may  say  here  that  when  you  are  requested  to 
write  or  prepare  such  reports,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  you 
will  be  ready  and  willing  to  help. 

It  has  also  been  thought  that  some  practical  co-opera- 
tion with  this  association  should  be  established,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  directors  for  this  purpose. 
The  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Brockway,  Cassidy, 
Wines,  Brinkerhoff,  Milligan,  Caldvvell,  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Miss  Hayes. 
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The  committee  at  the  session  yesterday  afternoon  laid 
put  a  plan  for  a  number  of  monographs  on  matters  relating 
to  prison  work  in  the  United  States.  These  monographs 
are  to  be  put  together  to  make  a  large  volume  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  year  1900  to  the  International  Prison  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  cordial  relations  established 
with  the  American  delegates.  What  has  the  International 
Congress  done  in  twenty-five  years?  It  would  be  hard  to 
describe  the  extent  of  its  influence.  One  cannot  go  through 
Europe  without  seeing  the  results  of  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place.  There  is  reciprocity  going  on  between 
the  different  countries.  One  sees  it  in  the  adoption  in 
France  and  Belgium  of  the  probation  system  as  it  exists 
in  Massachusetts.  It  was  very  cordially  acknowledged  that: 
Massachusetts  had  established  this  method.  They  have 
adopted  it  in  Belgium  with  the  best  results,  and  with  some 
improvements  upon  our  system.  When  we  ask  for  a 
change  in  the  law  we  shall  want  to  incorporate  some  of 
the  things  they  have  adopted  in  France.  Thus  you  see 
the  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  of  ideas.  The  system  of 
identifying  criminals  used  in  France  has  been  adopted  by 
many  states  here.  The  different  countries  have  had  rela- 
tions established  between  themselves  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  program,  and  they  came  to  a  certain 
degree  of  unanimity  in  regard  to  these  questions.  Some  of 
these  were  with  reference  to  giving  prisoners  some  portion 
of  their  earnings.  That  is  now  almost  universal  in  Europe. 
There  is  hardly  a  country,  unless  it  is  Spain,  where  they 
have  not  established  the  custom  of  giving  some  portion  of 
their  earnings  to  prisoners,  and  so  you  see  a  certain  con- 
sensus of  opinion. 

There  is  an  improvement  in  prisons.  The  old  prisons 
are  going  out  and  new  and  better  ones  are  coming  up, 
and  you  find  within  them  a  new  and  better  spirit. 

I  visited  this  summer  a  prison  at  Clermont  which  they 
said  was  their  Sherborn.  It  was  once  an  old  chateau.  The 
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walls  were  nine  feet  in  thickness.  It  was  once  evidently 
a  stronghold,  but  the  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was 
not  the  old  walls,  but  the  new  spirit.  They  were  seeking 
for  something  which  we  have  had  beautifully  realized  at 
Sherborn.  They  are  a  long  way  behind  this  country  in 
that  respect,  but  they  are  breaking  down  the  old  walls  and 
trying  to  establish  some  new  spirit  in  the  treatment  of 
their  girls. 

I  was  directed  to  get  what  information  could  be  had 
in  Prussia  and  France  in  regard  to  the  centralization  of 
prisoners.  I  found  in  Paris  a  very  curious  state  of  affairs. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  divide  the  prisoners  between  them, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  conflict,  and  they  have  no 
unanimity  of  action.  In  France  everything  is  centralized, 
and  I  received  there  a  volume  of  nine  hundred  pages 
giving  all  the  rules  from  the  central  office,  so  that  almost 
nothing  is  left  to  the  individuality  of  prisoners.  The  great 
thing  here  is  to  establish  some  centralization  in  which 
sufficient  freedom  shall  be  left  to  show  genius,  and  which 
shall  secure  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  economy  which 
come  from  uniformity.  I  have  brought  home  a  vast  number 
of  books  and  reports.  It  will  take  many  months  to  digest 
them.  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  in  this 
work  of  a  lady  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
this  matter. 

Dr.  Wines'  name  is  held  in  grateful  honor  in  Europe. 
We  had  a  great  gathering  in  which  a  tribute  was  paid  to 
Dr.  Wines  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  association.  In 
every  prison  congress  that  has  been  held  his  name  has 
been  honored. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  to  see  the  number  of 
women  represented  at  the  congress.  When  we  think  of 
that  gathering,  and  how  it  makes  itself  felt  all  through 
Europe,  we  are  not  to  lose  our  courage.  We  are  not  only 
working  from  the  bottom  upward  but  from  the  top  down- 
ward. 
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Mr.  MILUGAN.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Doctor  Henderson  for  his  self-denying  work  in. 
coming  from  Chicago  to  deliver  to  us  this  address. 

Voted. 

Rev.  H.  H.  HART.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the 
United  States  heartily  commend  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  becoming  an  adhering  state  to  the  International  Prison 
Congress,  and  in  providing  for  representation  upon  the 
board  of  directors,  the  International  Prison  Commission. 

Voted. 

General  BRINKERHOFF.  If  it  had  not  been  that  Mr. 
Barrows  went  to  Washington,  and  spent  some  time  there, 
we  could  not  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  member  from 
this  country  to  the  International  Commission.  We  got  an 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  making  the 
necessary  investigations  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
commissioner,  and  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
necessary  as  our  fee  as  an  adherent  state.  We  are  very 
much  gratified  by  the  position  we  now  occupy  in  the 
International  Commission.  Heretofore  our  members  have 
been  admitted  by  courtesy  only.  Now  we  have  the  right 
of  an  adhering  state,  and  I  think  we  could  not  have  done 
better  in  selecting  a  commissioner  than  in  selecting  Mr. 
Barrows.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  other  gentlemen  on 
the  commission.  He  was  the  secretary  of  the  American 
delegation,  and  he  speaks  French,  German  and  some  other 
European  languages.  The  official  language  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  is  French.  Mr.  Barrows  is  interested 
heart  and  soul  in  this  whole  business,  and  will  bring  to 
us  large  information.  The  report  which  Congress  printed 
with  reference  to  this  work  last  year  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barrows,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  pleased  to  get 
copies  of  it.  We  are  now  in  a  good  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  International  Prison  Congress.  Mr.  Barrows 
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will  probably  attend  the  meeting  of  the  commission  next 
summer  in  Berne,  and  what  I  want  to  plan  for  is  to  have 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  1900  send  a  dele- 
gation of  at  least  four  or  five  Americans  whose  expenses 
shall  be  paid.  Our  delegation  last  year — four  appointed 
by  the  general  government  and  the  rest  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments— had  to  pay  their  own  bills. 

I  'am  glad  reference  has  been  made  to  Dr.  Wines.  At 
every  International  Congress  since  his  death  there  has  been 
some  memorial  service  in  his  memory.  At  the  one  in 
Paris  I  was  asked  to  say  a  few  words,  as  one  of  the  American 
delegates,  and  I  did. 

Major  McCLAUGHRY.  I  have  recently  received  a 
pamphlet  from  the  Prison  Commission  of  England,  saying 
that  some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  International  Prison 
Congress  have  been  adopted  by  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain.  Among  others  some  of  the  harsh  features  of 
imprisonment  in  England  have  been  modified.  In  looking 
over  the  chart  of  recommendations  I  notice  that  many  of 
the  modifications  are  recommended,  and  this  is  the  result 
of  the  prison  congress  held  in  Paris.  While  the  English 
prisons  have  many  excellent  features  there  are  many  that 
we  should  like  to  see  modified. 


TUESDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  9:40  A.  M. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Fallows. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Milligan  a  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Wardens  Chamberlain  and  Whiton,  to  examine 
the  secretary's  accounts. 

The  report  on  Criminal  Law  Reform  was  made  by 
Hon.  J.  D.  Milliken.  He  explained  that  the  sentiments  in 
his  paper  were  his  own  and  the  committee  was  not  to  be 
held  responsible  for  them. 

REPORT   OF   STANDING    COMMITTEE   ON    CRIMINAL   LAW 

REFORM. 

BY   HON.   JOHN   D.    MIUJKEN,    MCPHERSON,    KANSAS. 

SOME   DANGEROUS   TENDENCIES   IN    REFORM. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; — 

In  these  days  when  in  so  many  respects  "  old  things 
have  indeed  passed  away  and  all  things  have  become  new," 
when  precedents  are  ignored  and  experience  counts  for 
naught ;  there  is  more  or  less  complaint  of  the  efficiency 
and  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  a  clamor  for  its 
reform,  a  demand  that  a  new  procedure  be  substituted  for 
that  system  which  was  the  pride  of  our  ancestors,  and 
which  has,  for  many  decades,  with  a  practical  unanimity, 
seemed  satisfactory  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  The 
demand  comes  from  different  sources:  the  sensational 
newspaper  which  fails  to  appreciate  its  responsibility  as  a 
moulder  of  public  sentiment ;  the  avaricious  pelf  hunter 
who  measures  all  public  questions  by  their  effect  upon  his 
taxes  ;  the  vengeful  creature  who  gloats  at  the  prospect  of 
a  victim  to  satiate  his  bloodthirsty  nature  whenever  a  fel- 
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lowman  is  subjected  to  the  inquisition  of  the  law  ;  and  the 
churlish,  self-righteous  creature,  too  pessimistic  to  grasp 
the  sublime  thought  of  man's  universal  brotherhood  and 
of  his  necessity  for  God's  merciful  Fatherhood  ;  these  are 
loud  in  their  demands  for  more  efficient  criminal  laws  and 
a  better  and  more  speedy  enforcement  of  those  we  have. 
All  such  might  well  be  ignored  as  actuated  by  sinister 
motives.  But  not  so  when  legal  and  religious  journals, 
metropolitan  newspapers,  distinguished  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  and  great  universities,  justices  of  the 
highest  courts,  and  others  whom  I  might  enumerate,  con- 
demn the  inefficiency  of  the  laws  and  urge  the  necessity 
for  their  reformation ;  and  when  such  distinguisded  bodies 
as  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  National  Prison 
Association,  comprising  as  they  do  some  of  the  most 
learned,  thoughtful,  conscientious  and  conservative  of  all 
our  citizens,  appoint  committees  to  consider  these  matters, 
they  certainly  deserve  our  most  careful  thought  and  consci- 
entious consideration. 

President  Andrew  B.  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
ex-minister  to  Berlin,  member  of  the  Venezuela  commis- 
sion, and  conspicuous  in  many  departments  of  citizenship, 
with  characteristic  energy  and  earnestness,  sounds  the  alarm 
over  the  magnitude  and  increase  of  homicide  in  the  United 
States.  He  declares  that  "our  country  undoubtedly  pre- 
sents the  worst  record  of  unpunished  crime  among  the 
civilized  nations.  The  danger  is  that  this  condition  may 
become  chronic."  He  is  reported  as  making  the  appalling 
statement  that  47,469  homicides  were  committed  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  January  i,  1896.  That  they 
increased  from  3,567  in  1889  to  10,500  in  1895  ;  from  58 
to  155  in  the  million  population;  and  asserts  that  "  fully 
two-thirds  of  these  murders  are  due  to  the  easy  going, 
maudlin  sentiment  of  the  community  at  large,  miscalled 
mercy,  but  really  most  fearful  cruelty." 

The    Outlook   of   April    25,    1896,    editorally    considers 
"The    increase    of   homicide"    and    attributes    it  wholly  to 
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defects  in  existing  laws,  their  imperfect  administration,  and 
the  abuse  of  the  pardoning  power. 

The  writer  declares  that  "  of  42,000  homicides  who 
have  escaped  legal  and  illegal  execution  during  the  last  six 
years,  only  7,351  are  in  prison.  The  rest  are  at  large, 
ready  to  repeat  their  crimes." 

The  American  LaTvyer  for  July,  1896,  in  an  editorial 
discussion  of  lynch  law,  voices  the  same  sentiment  and 
concisely  states  the  arguments  and  excuses  made  by  these 
"  regulators "  in  justification  of  their  murders,  in  these 
words  :  "  They  maintain  that  the  courts  are  too  slow,  that 
justice  miscarries,  that  criminals,  through  the  machinery 
of  the  law,  are  permitted  to  escape,  *  and  that 

lynching  is  done  to  save  to  the  cotmty  the  expense  of  trying 
the  accused" 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  its  elaborate  statistical  issue 
of  January  i,  1896,  after  giving  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  number  of  homicides  for  a  period  of  years,  declares 
the  increase  to  be  "  startling,"  and  unequivocally  affirms 
that  "it  is  evident  at  the  first  glance  that  the  increase 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  thus 
indicating  that  there  is  something  ivrong  in  the  administration 
of justice '." 

Judge  Gibbons  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Co.,  Ills., 
in  the  annual  report  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state 
which  the  statutes  require  him  to  make  ( see  Chicago  Law 
Journal  July,  '96 ),  calling  attention  to  such  defects  and 
omissions  in  the  law  as  have  become  manifest  to  him, 
affirms  that  "  litigation  is  too  expensive,  and  the  vexations, 
delays  and  perplexing  uncertainties  incident  thereto  are 
breeding  popular  discontent.  These  results  follow  from 
courts  of  former  days  having  magnified  technicalities  into 
the  dignity  of  principle,  and  subordinating  shadow  to 
substance." 

An  active  member  of  this  Association  said  in  its 
proceedings  in  1894  :  "  The  increase,  the  frequency  and  the 
brutality  and  savagery  in  crime  is  appalling.  The  methods 
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of  dealing  with  it  do  not  check  it  in  the  least,  but  it  goes 
on  increasing  more  and  more  in  frequency  and  devilish 
savagery." 

In  a  criminal  case  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  State  (Grain  vs.  U.  S.)  Mr.  Justice 
Peckham  in  a  dissenting  opinion  concurred  in  by  two  other 
members  of  that  high  court,  announced  the  application  of 
certain  technical  rules,  as  "  a  result  greatly  to  be  deplored." 

A  sample  of  this  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  denunci- 
ation of  the  law,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  one 
accused  of  crime  has  no  rights  which  society  is  bound  to 
respect,  and  evidencing  in  a  high  degree  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  citizen — and  even  lawyers — of 
the  profound  and  intricate  problems  of  criminology,  may 
he  seen  in  the  declaration  of  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of 
a  prominent  magazine.  After  speaking  of  the  delays  of  a 
criminal  law  he  says,  "And  when  to  this  obstacle  are  added 
new  legislative  inventions  of  appeals  and  stays  of  execu- 
tion, it  almost  seems  as  though  the  chief  object  of  the 
cumbrous  legal  machinery  was  not  so  much  the  prompt 
conviction  and  sequestration  of  the  criminal  as  to  interpose 
new  delays,  to  disperse  the  witnesses,  to  review  and  re- 
review  every  incautious  word  or  technical  *  error '  of  the 
judge,  and  finally  to  lead  the  gentle  object  of  solicitude 
safely  through  all  the  intricate  thickets  of  the  law  and 
turn  him  loose  among  fresh  victims." 

So  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Detroit,  in 
1895,  threw  the  great  weight  of  his  influence,  embellished 
by  a  high  personal  and  professional  character  and  the 
longest  continuous  judicial  career  of  any  living  American 
judge,  in  the  balances  with  those  who  favor  a  radical 
change  in  the  criminal  law.  He  said:  "In  criminal  cases 
there  should  be  no  appeal.  I  say  it  with  reluctance,  but 
the  truth  is  that  you  may  trust  a  jury  to  do  justice  to  the 
accused  with  more  safety  than  you  can  an  appellate  court 
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to  secure  protection  to    the   public   by    the    speedy    punish- 
ment of  the  criminal." 

The  instantaneous  and  vigorous  criticism  of  this  decla- 
ration resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  referring  the 
subject  to  an  appropriate  committee  with  instructions  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  and  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  association. 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  address  that  eminent 
committee  has  made  its  report.  Its  work  was  thorough. 
Answers  to  its  interrogatories  were  received  from  twenty- 
four  different  states,  fairly  representing  all  sections  of  the 
countiy.  I  am  greatly  strengthened  in  the  views  expressed 
herein  by  its  conclusions. 

The  right  of  the  federal  courts  to  exercise  certain 
powers  which  have  been  conceded  to  them  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government,  has  been  raised,  and  made  the 
subject  of  harsh  criticism  and  of  official  messages  in  several 
states  within  a  recent  period.  A  great  political  party  has 
declared  in  its  platform  that  these  acts  of  the  federal 
judiciary  are  "crimes  against  free  institutions." 

In  one  of  the  leading  magazines  for  the  present  month 
a  federal  judge  has  felt  constrained  to  elaborately  discuss 
"The  threatened  annihilation  of  the  judge  and  jury  system," 
and  concludes  that  "they  are  on  trial  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion." 

The  fact  that  this  association  has  a  standing  committee 
on  "  Criminal  Law  Reform,"  is  an  implied  affirmation  of 
the  necessity  for  its  serious  and  critical  consideration,  and 
from  many  other  sources  come  suggestions  questioning  the 
present  methods  of  administering  the  laws.  It  is  with 
much  trepidation  that  I  venture  a  discussion  of  this  question 
in  such  a  presence,  and  in  the  limited  time  allotted  me> 
when  its  importance  and  -  comprehensiveness  are  considered, 
involving  as  it  does  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  moral, 
sociological,  psychological,  physiological,  legal,  and  in  a 
sense  economic  questions  which  have  for  ages  engaged  the 
profoundest  minds  of  the  world.  In  view  of  the  emphatic 
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declarations  of  the  eminent  authorities  quoted,  it  may  seem 
temerity  in  me  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
reformation  of  the  criminal  law,  in  the  sense  of  a  radical 
change.  I  affirm  that  the  criminal  law  is,  in  the  main,  as 
progressive  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  life 
and  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conservation  of  the 
public  weal  on  the  other.  In  saying  this,  I  freely  admit 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  in  many  respects, 
and  that  there  are  some  obsolete  technical  rules — dead 
limbs  on  the  tree — which  could  be  profitably  dispensed 
with.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  and  it  is  more 
manifest  to  the  lawyer  than  to  the  layman,  that  in  many 
instances  these  technicalities  alone  have  protected  the 
defenceless  and  sometimes  innocent  head  of  the  accused 
from  the  cruel  acts  of  an  unjust  and  tyrannical  judge, 
perjured  witnesses  and  prejudiced  jurors,  and  have  been 
the  refuge  which  alone  preserved  his  life  or  liberty. 

Until  these  characteristic  traits  of  courts,  witnesses  and 
jurors  are  less  manifest ;  until  we  are  removed  from  the 
impatience,  impetuosity  and  lawlessness  of  the  mob,  further 
than  several  notable  exhibitions  of  our  people  within  the 
past  half  decade  indicate  that  we  are ;  until  we  more  corn- 
completely  solve  the  problem  of  autonomous  government — 
there  is  safety  only  in  the  adherence  to  those  principles 
and  precedents  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  have 
resisted  the  assaults  and  encroachments  of  revolutionists 
under  the  guise  of  reform. 

Besides,  the  opinion  is  far  from  unanimous  that  the 
animadversions  upon  the  law  and  its  enforcement  are  justi- 
fied or  warranted. 

In  contemplation  of  this  address,  some  months  ago  I 
addressed  similar  letters  containing  pertinent  inquiries  upon 
the  subject  under  consideration  to  about  thirty  different 
persons  whom  I  deemed  competent  to  shed  light  upon  it : 
Judges  of  the  Supreme,  Appellate  and  other  courts  ;  noted 
criminal  lawyers,  wardens,  superintendents,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  penal  institutions.  Most  of  them  answered.  Some 
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expressed  utter  ignorance  of  the  question  and  inability  to 
impart  information  on  the  subject  ;  but  the  answers  of 
those  who  expressed  themselves  are  of  interest  in  showing 
that  there  is  no  one  thing  upon  which  there  is  a  general 
ground  for  complaint. 

One  eminent  in  learning  and  rich  in  experience  both 
on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  declares,  "  there  are  no  con- 
siderable mischiefs  or  abuses  "  in  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  argues  with  great  force  that  the  only 
reasonal  ground  for  complaint  is  the  delay  in  bringing 
accused  persons  to  trial.  But  this  he  declares  almost  a 
necessity  to  insure  a  fair  trial,  uninfluenced  by  popular 
prejudice  and  hasty  judgment.  He  argues  with  great  force, 
and  illustrates  by  a  case  in  his  own  practice,  that  popular 
clamor  often  results  in  great  injustice  to  the  accused ; 
therefore  he  thought  the  present  defect  less  than  would 
result  from  any  practicable  change. 

Another  finds  only  inequality  in  the  application  of 
laws  to  old  and  new  offenders  ;  to  cases  of  mitigation  and 
justification,  and  urges  as  a  remedy  for  all  these  inequali- 
ties the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  system. 

Another  occupying  a  high  judicial  position  criticises 
the  policy  of  the  law  which  guarantees  the  accused  trial 
by  a  jury  selected  from  his  own  vicinage,  and  cites  several 
instances  where  criminals  escaped  through  this  require- 
ment. 

Still  another  with  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
on  an  appellate  court  sees  little  to  complain  of  except 
that  greater  haste  should  be  had  in  trials  of  accused,  and 
complains  that  the  influence  of  wealth  and  rank  causes  an 
unjust  discrimination  in  behalf  of  some  and  against  those 
not  so  favored. 

Still  another  criticises  the  jury  system  and  the  abuse 
of  technicalities.  Another  adds  to  an  extensive  judicial 
experience  a  profound  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  the 
sociological  aspect  of  the  question,  and  while  seeing  minor 
defects  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  affirms 
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that  they  are  less  than  they  would  be  under  a  proposed 
revision  which  would  subject  a  defendant  to  a  fallible  and 
not  always  impartial  elective  judiciary  who  might  be 
influenced  by  the  mob  or  subdued  by  an  easy  yielding 
reliance  011  the  jury  where  public  interests  and  passion 
were  aroused  and  avows  that  "it  is  of  less  importance  to 
punish  crime  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  than  it  is 
to  avoid  punishing  innocent  men  and  outraging  human 
rights  and  thus  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  law." 

Without  a  dissenting  voice,  those  who  express  opinions 
upon  the  abolishment  of  appeals,  as  suggested  by  the 
learned  jurist  hereinbefore  quoted,  declare  it  hazardous  and 
fraught  with  incalculable  danger.  In  this  I  heartily  concur  ; 
for  the  denial  of  appeals  in  criminal  cases  where  life,  liberty 
an  reputation  are  involved  and  granting  it  when  property 
and  money  are  the  issue,  is  so  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of 
their  relative  value  and  importance  even  in  this  materialistic 
age,  that  the  suggestion  seems  almost  shocking.  The  more 
so,  to  those  of  us  who  know  to  what  extent  verdicts  of  the 
best  juries  and  judgments  of  the  most  upright  courts  are 
the  result  of  many  considerations  other  than  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  considerations  often  natural  and  legitimate. 
The  result  of  a  consideration  of  all  obtainable  information 
is  that  the  laws  are  held  accountable  for  the  escape  of 
alleged  criminals  from  punishment  and  all  other  defaults  in 
the  moral  code.  And  yet  an  anyalsis  of  the  imperfections 
so  loudly  declaimed  shows  that  scarcely  any  two  critics  agree 
as  to  any  one  thing  as  a  defect  indicated  ;  and  they  usually 
pertain  to  some  special  circumstance  or  instance  to  which 
the  law,  being  a  general  rule  could  not  be  adapted. 

"  Men  feel  the  existing  evil  only ;  they  do  not  see 
those  evils  that  would  result  one  hundredfold  more  from 
an  opposite  state  of  things." 

He  is  indeed  pessimistic  who  denies  that  the  world  is 
growing  better.  However,  the  alleged  increase  in  homi- 
cides, the  most  heinous  of  crimes,  seems  irreconcilable  with 
such  statement.  Those  who  hold  to  the  former  tenet  at 
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once  assert  that  the  alleged  increase  is  more  apparent  than 
real ;  that  better  statistical  knowledge,  general  dissemination 
of  news,  and  a  more  thorough  study  of  sociological  ques- 
tions, brings  them  more  to  our  knowledge  and  accounts  for 
the  reported  increase. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  invaluable  and  incontro- 
vertible statistics  of  the  census  of  1890,  promulgated  under 
the  direction  of  that  eminent  criminologist  and  philanthro- 
pist, Dr.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  would  seem  to  take  the 
question  out  of  the  domain  of  controversy  so  far  as  homi- 
cides are  concerned.  From  this  source  we  learn  that  from 
1880  to  1890  the  increase  of  ratio  in  the  United  States 
was  from  92  to  117  to  the  million  of  population,  and  the 
actual  percentage  of  increase  was  27.17. 

The  same  eminent  authority  shows  that  in  1880  the 
number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  bore  the  ratio  ot 
709  to  each  million  of  population,  while  in  1890  the  ratio 
was  722.  He  then  concludes  that  the  small  increase  in 
convicts  does  not  present  an  alarming  aspect.  These  con- 
clusions indicate  that  crimes  in  general  are  not  materially 
increased,  but  that  there  is  a  marked  increment  in  the 
willful  and  violent  destruction  of  human  life. 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  the  opinion  is  prevalent 
and  deep-seated  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  law  ought  to 
stay  these  crimes,  but  that  it  does  not. 

We  might  with  profit  pursue  this  line  of  thought  and 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  crime,  and  draw 
some  pertinent  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  political, 
economic  and  social  disturbances,  and  even  cosmical  in- 
fluences upon  the  increase  in  homicides ;  but  it  would 
scarcely  be  germain  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
viz :  To  what  extent  is  the  criminal  law  defective,  and  its 
administration  accountable  for,  the  increment  of  crime  and 
immunity  of  criminals  from  punishment? 

UA  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source."  The 
moral  sentiment  of  a  community  is  almost  an  infallible 
test  of  the  manner  in  which  laws  are  enforced.  In  the 
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very  nature  of  things,  those  most  in  sympathy  with  crime 
will  be  most  reluctant  to  punish  criminals.  Executors  of 
the  law  are  influenced  by  the  sentiment  of  the  community. 
More  especially  are  juries,  which  are  selected  from  every 
grade  of  morals  and  intelligence,  almost  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  it.  Hence,  most  of  the  disagreements  of  juries, 
the  abortions  of  justice  and  escape  of  guilty  offenders  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  laxity  of  public  sentiment  which 
expressly  or  impliedly  demand  it  in  the  first  instance  and 
sustain  and  justify  it  thereafter.  Under  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  a  law  is  nugatory  however  perfect  it  may  be, 
(subject  to  certain  exceptions,)  unless  backed  by  public 
opinion. 

The  beneficent  prohibitory  liquor  law  of  my  state 
affords  a  striking  illustration.  The  sentiment  of  each 
community  is  the  criterion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law 
can  be  enforced.  The  rule  would  perhaps  be  more  stringent 
in  crimes  malum  in  se  than  where  simply  prohibited  by 
statute.  Yet  in  Oklahoma  Territory,  where  murders  are 
so  frequent,  a  conviction  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

It  is  said  that  the  anti-lynching  law  of  South  Carolina 
making  counties  pecuniarily  liable  to  the  heirs  of  the  victim, 
has  so  influenced  public  opinion  as  to  effectually  stop  this 
class  of  murders. 

We  have  all  observed  how  promptly  juries  have  con- 
victed, trial  courts  approved  their  verdicts,  and  appellate 
courts  sustained  their  judgments  in  the  noted  criminal  cases 
in  the  country  where  public  sentiment  has  demanded  it  and 
in  some  instances  in  the  face  of  questionable,  not  to  say 
manifest,  legal  error  and  positive  injustice  to  the  accused. 

In  the  south-land  lynchers  and  assassins  are  not  appre- 
hended, because  public  sentiment  justifies  their  acts  and 
does  not  demand  their  punishment. 

This  argument  is  strongly  corroborated  by  four  facts 
disclosed  by  the  census  statistics  before  alluded  to  : 

i st.     In  the   section  of  the    country  where    the    moral 
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tone  of  the  people  is  lowest,  the  greatest  number  of  heinous 
crimes  are  committed. 

2nd.     The  percentage  of  lynchings  are  highest. 

3rd.      Penal  sentences  are  severest. 

4th.  Severity  of  punishment  does  not  have  the  effect 
to  prevent  or  diminish  crime. 

The  chief  value  of  these  disclosures,  however,  is  in 
demonstrating  that  the  average  moral  sentiment  of  each 
community  is  to  a  great  extent  its  unwritten  law,  that  the 
brutal  spirit  which  first  manifests  itself  in  violent  crimes 
further  exhibits  itself  in  the  lynchings,  executions  and  long 
sentences  of  the  courts. 

In  u  Biyce's  American  Commonwealth,"  the  learned 
author  amplifies  and  emphasizes  the  power  of  public  opinion 
in  governmental  affairs.  He  says,  "  The  enormous  force 
or  public  opinion  is  a  danger  to  the  people  themselves  as 
well  as  to  their  leaders.  It  no  longer  makes  them  tyrannical. 
But  it  fills  them  with  an  undue  confidence  in  their  wisdom, 
their  virtue  and  their  freedom."  "Such  a  nation,  seeing 
nothing  but  its  own  triumphs,  and  hearing  nothing  but  its 
own  praises,  seems  to  need  a  succession  of  men  like  the 
prophets  of  Israel  to  rouse  the  people  out  of  their  self- 
complacency,  to  refresh  their  moral  ideals,  to  remind  them 
that  the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more  than 
raiment,  and  that  to  whom  much  is  given  of  them  shall 
much  also  be  required." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  in  his  recent  address  in  this 
country,  affirms  that  "  Public  opinion  is  a  force  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  every  corner  and  cranny  of  the  world  and  is 
most  powerful  in  the  communities  most  civilized." 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  behind,  beyond  and  above 
all  statuary  law  is  the  sovereign  will  of  the  heterogeneous 
populace,  omnipotent  in  a  republic,  which  with  each 
advancing  step  of  progress,  becomes  a  greater  power  for 
good  or  evil.  Unlike  Mr.  Bryce.  I  think  it  may  be,  and 
often  is  tyrannical  and  must  therefore  be  surrounded  with 
every  possible  safeguard  and  restraint  that  it  may  not  itself 
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become  an  all  powerful  agency  of  destruction.  If,  then, 
laws  have  their  origin  in,  and  are  so  largely  dependent 
upon  public  sentiment  for  their  enforcement  and  maintenance, 
the  reasonable  doubt,  presumption  of  innocence,  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  constitutional  jury,  most  liberal  right  of 
appeal,  and  technical  rules  which  were  born  of  the  necessities 
of  their  times,  though  indeed  sometimes  subterfuges  to 
equalize  the  rigorous  laws  which  otherwise  were  cruel  and 
unjust,  should  be  preserved  as  a  protection  against  the  wrongs 
which  may  be  perpetrated  in  obedience  to  the  loud  vaporings 
of  the  seditious  populace  in  the  name  of  loftier  motives. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  American  history — in  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  enlightened  world — when  there  was 
a  greater  necessity  for  a  calm,  considerate  contemplation  of 
the  great  problems  presented  for  our  solution,  and  a  con- 
servatism in  conduct  in  all  the  important  affairs  of  life, 
than  this  very  hour.  Indeed,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
field,  it  appears  that  the  present  age  has  broken  with  the 
past,  and  at  times  seemingly  like  a  great  ship,  unmoored, 
without  ballast,  mast  or  rudder,  is  being  driven  hither  and 
thither,  with  cyclonic  force  and  velocity,  upon  the  tem- 
pestuous ocean  of  life.  With  dizzy  brain  and  bewildered 
mind,  it  vauntingly  presents  its  superficial  knowledge  of 
grave  and  complicated  problems  as  the  acme  of  profound 
wisdom. 

In  the  political  world  established  principles  of  govern- 
mental economics,  by  which  this  old  world  has  been  able 
to  worry  along  for  several  centuries  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  are  brushed  aside  with  a  mendacious  swoop  and 
new  theories  are  proposed  and  urged,  not  only  with  vigor 
and  assurance,  but  with  such  fanatical  zeal  and  violent 
demonstrations  that  the  perpetrators  would  be  condemned 
and  punished  as  traitors  in  any  other  age  or  country. 

It  invades  religious  realms  with  an  innumerable  array 
of  "isms"  of  fantastic  hues  and  marvelous  forms,  from  the 
sacriligious  "divine  healer"  to  the  "higher  critic,"  so-called, 
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who  refines  the  substance  out  of  our  mothers'  religion  and 
puts  to  shame  the  faith  and  logic  of  the  fathers. 

In  the  fields  of  trade  and  commerce,  colossal  combi- 
nations of  wealth  under  cover  and  color  of  law,  or  in  spite  of 
it,  devour  every  kindred  creature  that  can  be  compassed  by 
its  voracious  maw,  without  any  compunctions  of  conscience. 

The  patient  plodding  scientist  of  other  days  gazes 
pensively  after  the  retreating  shadows  of  his  once  cherished 
idols  as  they  disappear  under  the  penetrating  power  of  the 
Roentgen  ray,  and  stand  aghast  as  his  successor,  with  an 
air  so  flippant  as  not  to  appear  serious,  invades  the  hallowed 
precincts  he  scarcely  dared  tread,  and  turns  the  Edisonian 
glare  of  the  nineteenth  century  discoveries  upon  it,  and  reveals 
the  folly  of  him  who  thought  he  was  wise. 

Philanthropic  penologists,  in  the  ecstatic  pursuit  of 
scientific  knowledge,  in  the  face  of  the  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  the  influences  of  heredity  and  environment 
in  producing  crime,  and  under  the  mellowing  power  of 
their  charitable  natures,  have  overlooked  the  fundamental 
truth  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent,  accountable  in  a 
degree  at  least  for  every  volitional  act.  They  have 
unhesitatingly  sought  to  substitute  for  the  venerable  state- 
ment, "The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  the  more 
pleasing  one,  "  He  who  violates  law,  human  or  divine,  shall 
be  exonerated  upon  the  ground  that  his  environments 
forced  it  upon  him." 

"Ian  MacClaren"  in  "The  Mind  of  the  Master," 
affirms  that  "science  and  theology  have  joined  hands  in 
magnifying  heredity  and  lowering  individuality,  till  a  man 
becomes  to  be  little  more  than  the  resultant  of  certain 
forces,  a  projectile  shot  forth  from  the  past,  and  describing 
a  calculated  course." 

The  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  country  is  in  the 
mob ;  not  necessarily  the  riotous  crowd  which  resorts  to 
physical  violence,  but  the  equally  dangerous  organizations 
which  assume  the  garb  of  political,  religious  or  social  re- 
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spectability,    incited   by    fanatical   and   demagogical    leaders, 
which  in  the  language  of  John  Milton 

' '  Bawl  for  Freedom  in  their  senseless  moods, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  make  them  free, 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  'Liberty.'  " 

The  forefathers  appreciated  this  danger  and  incorporated 
in  the  organic  law  provisions  to  forestall  a  hasty  and  in- 
considerate destruction  of  the  cherished  rights  of  the  citizen. 
Grand  is  the  conception,  and  thus  far  glorious  is  the 
progress  made  in  building  up  this  most  marvelous  govern- 
ment known  to  history.  But  within  the  lives  of  most  of 
us  events  have  occurred  which  put  us  to  the  severest  tests, 
and  at  this  very  hour  we  are  in  the  throes  of  struggles 
which  strain  every  nerve  to  its  greatest  tension,  and  which 
arouse  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  the  gravest 
apprehension  as  to  the  final  result. 

It  is  this  restless,  impetuous  spirit  of  the  times  riding 
at  flood  tide,  permeating  and  affecting  every  part  of  society, 
which  has  even  invaded  the  precincts  of  the  sage  and  de- 
liberate judiciary  and  imperiously  demands  that  the  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  be  disposed  of  with  the  impatient 
haste  and  nonchalance  of  a  stock  deal  on  the  exchange. 
Had  I  omnipotent  power  long  enough  to  do  one  thing, 
the  one  thing  which  I  would  do  would  be  to  stop  the 
maddened,  struggling  world  long  enough  for  it  to  realize 
its  self-consciousness,  get  its  bearings,  view  itself  retro- 
spectively, prospectively  and  introspectively,  that  it  might 
settle  down  to  a  normal,  rational  state.  At  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  treading  the  border  land  of  fogyism 
and  pessimism,  I  affirm  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
our  republic  and  all  her  cherished  institutions,  lies  in  her 
superficial  knowledge  of  things  and  in  our  lack  of  con- 
servatism. 

The  logic  of  all  I  have  said  leads  to  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  statement  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  radical 
reform  in  the  enactment  or  enforcement  of  criminal  laws. 

uWe  cannot  sever  ourselves  from   our   past   in    respect 
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of  our  law  any  more  than  in  respect  of  our  history.  We 
can  no  more  change  the  essential  character  of  our  legal 
system  and  legal  institutions,  than  we  can  change  our 
language,  or  the  traditions,  habits,  usages,  sentiments  and 
genius  of  our  people.  Such  a  change  would  be  impossible 
if  attempted,  and  unwise  if  it  were  possible." 

True,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  many  of  its 
details.  The  delays  necessarily  incident  to  the  days  of 
stage  coach  travel  are  no  longer  necessary  in  these  days  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs.  Technicalities  which  do  not 
affect  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  but  which  tend  only 
to  hamper  and  delay,  ought  by  common  consent  to  be 
dispensed  with.  Enough  tribunals  should  be  afforded  to 
dispose  of  the  work  as  rapidly  as  it  presents  itself. 

A  more  rational  and  methodical  application  of  existing 
laws  may  be  had,  and  these  may  be  supplemented  by  other- 
humane  and  progressive  enactments,  of  which  the  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  parole  system  affords  an  illustration— 
and  if  the  National  Prison  Association  accomplishes  nothing 
else  during  its  existence,  than  what  it  has  done  to  encour- 
age, foster  and  upbuild  this  beneficient  system,  it  may  well 
be  satisfied  with  its  sacrifices  and  labors. 

A  higher  ethical  standard  should  obtain  and  be  exacted 
of  the  lawyer,  but  these  things  are  mere  incidents  to  that 
marvelous  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  the  crystalized 
product,  not  only  of  this  age,  but  of  all  ages,  a  system 
which  blends  justice  and  mercy  in  beautiful  harmony  in 
its  application  to  the  offender  and  offended.  It  rises  in 
majesty  and  grandeur,  as  its  superiority  over  its  most 
devoted  patron  and  gifted  administrator  is  manifested,  in 
its  adaptability  to  all  the  phases  of  its  infraction.  If  some 
critical  hearer  finds  in  this  eulogy  of  the  law,  something 
at  variance  with  its  workings  in  some  sporadic  case,  I  beg 
him  to  remember  that  the  failure  is  not  so  much  in  the 
law,  as  in  those  charged  with  its  enforcements ;  or  if  it 
has  failed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  some  particular  case, 
to  remember  that  it  is  a  human  product,  and  that  he  who 
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passes  judgment  is  likewise  human,  but  "like  all  human 
systems  it  will  ever  advance  nearer  to  perfection,  but  will 
ever  fall  short  of  it." 

If  he  is  impatient  that  I  argue  for  a  painstaking  de- 
liberation and  conservatism  in  extracting  "  from  the  con- 
fused masses  of  facts  and  fiction  the  ultimate  verities"  and 
for  upholding  the  system  of  laws  which  resolves  so  many 
factors  in  favor  of  the  accused,  I  would  admonish  him 
that  the  neutralizing  and  preserving  influence  in  society 
against  the  radical  and  extreme  element  has  always  been 
and  must  continue  to  be  found  in  the  law  and  lawyers. 

I  would  remind  him  that  the  failure  of  the  average 
citizen  to  comprehend  the  mutual  relations  of  the  criminal 
to  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  to  recognize  his 
duty  towards  him,  is  the  greatest  criminality  of  the  age — 
in  fact  of  all  ages — since  Cain,  with  that  petulent  air  of 
assumed  indifference  asked,  u  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? " 
to  the  sociological  agnostic  or  Pharisaical  zealot  of  the 
present  day ;  and  that  until  this  greatest  duty  and  highest 
privilege  of  man  is  better  understood  and  more  generally 
practiced,  until  the  vengeful,  hateful  spirit  manifested 
towards  the  criminal,  is  supplanted  by  the  conciousness 
that  every  member  of  society  is  responsible  for  the  crimin- 
al's condition,  at  least  until  he  has  done  his  utmost  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen  and  sustain  him  in  that  relation, 
safety  to  life  and  liberty  precludes  any  radical  alteration  in 
those  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  given  us. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose,  and  further  from  my  inclina- 
tion, to  utter  a  word  against  real  progress.  Upon  the  con- 
trary, I  hail  with  delight  every  word  and  deed  which  frees 
us  from  the  ignorance,  malice  and  materialism  which  has 
so  long  enthralled  us.  I  welcome  every  advancing  step 
towards  the  ideal,  which,  we  find,  after  resolving  everything 
to  the  elements  of  absolute  truth,  is  the  only  substantial 
thing  in  life.  The  thought  I  would  impress  is  that  shad- 
ows are  not  substance ;  that  phantoms  are  not  realities ; 
that  while  the  past  may  not  be  wholly  able  to  vindicate 
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itself,  those  who  lived  before  us  were  not  without  wisdom, 
and  that  we  may  profit  by  their  experience. 

"What  man  would  be  wise,  let  him  drink  of  the  river, 

That  bears  on  its  waters  the  record  of  Time ; 
A  message  to  him  every  wave  can  deliver 

To  teach  him  to  creep  till  he  knows  how  to  climb." 

That  while  we  must  study  the  present  and  bring  our- 
selves in  actual  contact  with  the  existing  conditions  of 
society,  its  sentiments,  its  moral  convictions  and  its  actual 
needs,  there  must  also  be  a  careful  discrimination  of  mere 
innovations  and  startling  evolutions  from  real  advancement, 
for  the  one  may  be  the  impractical  product  of  an  eccen- 
tric brain,  and  the  other  the  discovery  of  a  rejected  tenet 
of  some  wiser  mind,  and  more  deliberate  age.  Every 
advancing  step  of  the  human  race  must  be  considered  in 
its  collateral  as  well  as  its  direct  effect  upon  the  aggregate 
mass  we  call  society,  for  governmental  as  well  as  individual 
development,  must  be  symmetrical. 

The  gigantic  strides  of  the  present  age  exhilirate — aye 
intoxicate — us,  but  it  is  from  the  vagaries  and  excesses  of 
this  very  condition  that  we  need  protection,  that  our  labor 
may  be  productive  of  the  best  results.  Within  legitimate 
realms  we  are  afforded  the  greatest  opportunities  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  man — the  privilege  of  that  highest 
service  to  God,  service  to  our  fellows.  The  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  the  occult  universe,  are  all  explored  in  the 
search  for  everlasting  truth.  The  influence  of  its  expansive 
force  and  effulgent  light  is  indeed  manifest.  Two  beautiful 
and  significent  events  occurring  this  very  month,  exemplifies 
the  cosmopolitan  and  optimistic  tendency  of  the  age :  one, 
the  cordial  reception  of  the  venerable  and  eminent  celestial 
statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang,  in  his  visit  to  the  western 
world,  and  his  hearty  expression  that  he  has  been  "  con- 
vinced that  the  modern  western  civilization 
will  prove  in  the  world  of  evolution  as  the  fittest  to 
survive."  Concluding  with  the  hope  that  the  relations 
between  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  globe  may  be  cemented 
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and  solidified  and  that  their  welfare  and  happines  may  be 
increased.  The  other  is  the  visit  of  Lord  Russell,  the 
Romanist  Chief  Justice  of  Protestant  England,  yet  loved 
and  esteemed  by  all,  who  came  as  the  guest  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  delivered  a  matchless  address 
on  international  arbitration.  Looking  at  civilization  from 
his  lofty  position,  he  declared : 

"Its  true  signs  are  thought  for  the  poor  and  suffering, 
chivalrous  regard  and  respect  for  women,  the  frank  recog- 
nition of  human  brotherhood,  irrespective  of  race,  or  color, 
or  nation,  or  religion ;  the  narrowing  of  the  domain  of  mere 
force  as  a  governing  factor  in  the  world,  the  love  of  ordered 
freedom,  abhorrence  of  what  is  mean,  and  cruel,  and  vile; 
ceaseless  devotion  to  the  claims  of  justice,  civilization  in 
that,  its  true,  its  highest  sense,  must  make  for  peace.  We 
have  solid  ground  for  faith  in  the  future.  Government  is 
becoming  more  and  more,  but  in  no  narrow  class  sense, 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  Populations  are  no  longer  moved  and  manoeuvred 
as  the  arbitrary  will  or  restless  ambition  or  caprice  of  kings 
or  potentates  may  dictate.  And  although  democracy  is 
subject  to  violent  gusts  of  passion  and  prejudice,  they  are 
gusts  only.  The  abiding  sentiment  of  the  masses  is  for 
peace — -for  peace  to  live  industrious  lives,  and  to  be  at  rest 
with  all  mankind.  With  the  prophet  of  old  they  feel — 
though  the  feeling  may  find  no  articulate  utterance — *  how 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace.' ' 

It  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  mind  towards  criminals  in  the  times  when  Bec- 
caria  so  eloquently  plead  the  cause  of  humanity  and  John 
Howard  made  pilgrimages  to  the  prisons  of  the  world  in 
the  interest  of  outraged  mankind,  with  that  of  today,  when 
a  sentiment  exists  which  made  this  association  a  necessity, 
sprung  it  into  being  and  sustains  it  in  its  great  work.  It 
is  evidenced  by  the  evolution  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
through  its  various  stages  of  vengeance,  repression  and 
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reformation,  to  the  embryotic  theory  of  prevention.  A 
theory  essentially  paternal  and  socialistic,  and  yet  so  altru- 
istic that  if  its  benefits  can  be  realized  we  may  well  incur 
the  perilous  potentialities  of  those  doctrines,  doctrines  which 
have  unconsciously  and  unwittingly  taken  such  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  to  threaten  a 
revolution  of  our  social  svstem. 

mf 

The  far  reaching  philanthropies,  and  prodigal  charities 
everywhere  manifest ;  the  labor  and  means  expended  and 
sacrifices  made  to  uplift,  enlighten  and  better  mankind ; 
the  efforts  to  promote  and  maintain  peace  between  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  an  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes  ; 
the  resentment  by  all  the  world  of  a  wrong  against  the 
weakest  nation  or  even  an  individual,  make  us  indeed  feel 
that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  u  no  man  will  seek  his 
own,  but  each  his  neighbor's  good."  The  evolution  of 
science  and  material  development  are  abreast  of  this  just 
and  philanthropic  spirit.  But  with  it  comes  new  dangers 
and  corresponding  responsibilities.  And  there  is  no  peril 
more  ominous  than  the  prevalent  and  growing  belief  that 
the  moral  life,  material  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people  can  be  realized  and  maintained  solely  by  legislative 
enactments,  or  governmental  or  other  collective  agencies, 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  conscious  individual  responsibility  and 
personal  effort. 

It  has  been  eloquently  said  in  reference  to  our  system 
of  jurisprudence,  "  To  the  building  up  of  this  system  (of 
jurisprudence)  many  generations  of  judges  and  lawyers  have 
brought  their  wisdom,  learning  and  experience.  The  work- 
men have  died,  but  the  work,  like  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  of  Milan  or  of  Cologne,  has  gone  steadily  on. 
Those  glorious  edifices  are,  we  are  told,  at  length  finished, 
and  already  begin  to  show  decay  ;  but  the  law,  being  a 
living  growth  whose  roots  are  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
ever  advances  to  an  ever  unattainable  completion.  The 
majestic  intellectual  structure  of  our  jurisprudence,  massive, 
grand,  and  venerable,  standing  unmoved  in  the  tide  of 
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history,  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  ;  but 
amidst  all  these  changes,  it  peaceful  workmen,  '  carrying  a 
trowel  to  build  but  no  torch  to  burn,'  have  kept  on  with 
their  labors,  now  strengthening  its  foundations,  now  remov- 
ing some  unsightly  angle,  anon  lighting  up  or  clearing  out 
some  dark  passage,  now  adding  to  its  size  and  improving 
its  symmetry  and  usefulness,  and  at  all  times  carrying  its 
walls  still  higher  towards  the  skies  ;  thus  preserving  and 
adapting  it,  albeit  at  times  tardily,  to  the  ever  changing 
and  multiplying  wants  of  society."  When  we  realize  that 
in  making  substantial  progress  in  human  affairs,  we  must 
avoid  the  gloomy  pathway  of  pessimism,  intolerance,  un- 
charity  and  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crude,  un- 
tried projects  of  visionary  enthusiasts  on  the  other,  and 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  God  and  steadfast  confidence  in 
man,  do  with  humility,  patience  and  fidelity  the  work  of 
today,  then  there  will  be  less  clamor  for  "Reform"  oftener 
than  otherwise,  the  guise  of  demagogues  and  subterfuge  of 
the  designing  and  ambitious.  By  finding  this  happy  mean, 
we  may  indeed  "  kindle  fires  that  will  burn  for  centuries 
and  brighten  the  skies  of  time."  u  Nor  should  we  in 
doing  so, 

'  Deem  the  irrevocable   Past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last, 

To  something  nobler  we  attain.'  " 
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Mr.  F.  H.  WINES.  The  principal  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  the  paper  which  has  been  read  was,  that 
the  popular  clamor  for  criminal  law  reform  is  based  upon 
the  widespread  belief  that  crime  in  this  country  is  enor- 
mously increasing,  out  of  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
because  it  is  so  increasing  the  law  does  not  prevent  the 
increase  of  crime.  It  is  assumed  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  not  adequate  and  the  penalties  are  not  sufficiently 
severe.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of  crim- 
inal law,  its  basis  or  its  processes,  or  its  principles  and 
methods.  But  I  do  wish  to  address  myself  to  the  question 
whether  crime  is  so  enormously  on  the  increase,  whether 
there  is  foundation  for  this  clamor  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  popular  mind.  With  all  respect  to  our  ven- 
erated president  of  this  association,  and  in  no  spirit  of 
criticism,  I  would  say  that  even  the  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation has  lent  himself  unwittingly  to  the  spreading  of  a 
delusion  on  this  subject  founded  on  the  statistics  of  the 
census.  I  have  even  seen  statements  on  his  authority  that 
crime  was  increasing  because  the  figures  of  the  census 
showed  that  to  be  so.  If  we  go  back  to  the  imperfect 
statistics  of  prisons  in  1850,  1860,  1870,  it  would  appear 
as  if  the  increase  of  crime  in  forty  or  fifty  years  relatively 
to  the  population  had  been  enormous.  But  in  the  first 
place,  statistics  of  prisons  are  not  criminal  statistics.  You 
cannot  make  an  absolute  statement  as  to  the  growth  or 
decrease  of  crime  based  on  the  number  of  prisoners  under 
incarceration.  The  census  before  1880,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  prisoners  are  concerned, 
was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written,  and  we 
must  not  draw  any  inferences  from  that  as  to  the  increase 
of  crime.  I  know  how  the  statistics  were  taken.  In  1870 
the  social  statistics,  as  they  were  called,  were  taken  in 
every  state  by  one  or  two  men.  The  gentleman  appointed 
in  Illinois  came  into  my  office  and  said,  "How  many  men 
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are  there  in  prison  in  Illinois?"  and  I  said,  "I  do  not 
know."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  guess  there  are  so  many,"  and 
he  wrote  down  a  guess  and  put  it  in.  I  know  that  for  a 
fact.  Before  1880  the  prisons  were  not  full.  There  was 
no  careful  effort  made  to  secure  figures,  and  the  figures  are 
not  reliable. 

As  to  the  supposed  increase  of  homicides,  I  think 
that  is  an  enormous  myth.  Last  winter  I  spent  some 
months  in  Boston  and  while  there  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White, 
a  gentlemen  whom  we  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his 
character,  learning,  and  the  distinguished  position  he  has 
held,  was  invited  to  make  an  address  before  the  Unitarian 
Club  of  Boston,  and  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to 
a  seat  on  the  platform  and  listen.  I  could  not  accept  because 
I  had  to  speak  myself  that  evening.  I  saw  the  report  of 
his  remarks  the  next  day  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  murder  in  the  United  States  is  so  enormously 
on  the  increase  and  the  reason  is  that  the  death  penalty 
is  not  very  vigorously  enforced.  He  states  that  there  were 
ten  thousand  homicides.  I  think  10,500  in  the  United 
States  the  last  year. 

Now  that  statement  goes  abroad  with  the  name  of 
Andrew  D.  White.  It  is  published  all  over  Europe  that  in  a 
table  of  the  number  of  homicides  we  have  10,500  in  a  year. 
If  he  is  right  he  ought  to  be  held  in  honor  for  his  courage  in 
making  that  statement.  But  if  he  is  wrong  he  is  doing 
the  country  a  grievous  injury.  So  I  wrote  to  him  and 
said  :  u  I  have  seen  your  statement  and  feel  like  putting  an 
immense  interrogation  mark  after  it,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  where  you  got  your  figures?"  He  wrote  back  that 
they  were  mainly  based  on  a  statement  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  supplemented  by  his  own  observations  and  those 
of  other  people.  He  boldly  intimated  that  the  census 
bulletin  was  an  immoral  publication  because  it  did  not  call 
attention  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  murder  and 
because  it  did  not  take  the  ground  that  capital  punishment 
was  a  remedy.  I  suppose  that  was  the  reason  at  least.  I 
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said  to  Mr.  White  that  I  did  not  believe  the  statistics  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  I  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
any  one  should  accept  them. 

If  there  were  ten  thousand  homicides  last  year,  what 
does  that  mean?  It  means  almost  thirty  every  day  in  the 
year.  Why  don't  we  find  the  reports  of  these  thirty  mur- 
ders every  day  in  the  papers?  I  picked  up  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  today,  and  there  is  not  one  reported  this  morning. 
I  went  round  and  inquired  of  the  Associated  Press  agencies 
whether  there  were  anything  like  thirty  murders  a  day  re- 
ported in  the  United  States,  and  the  Associated  Press  knew 
of  no  such  information,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Ten  thousand 
a  year,  how  many  does  that  mean  for  each  county?  There 
are  in  the  United  States  in  round  numbers  about  2,500 
counties.  Ten  thousand  murders  a  year  would  mean  four 
in  each  county  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  like  that  number  every  year.  If  there 
are,  where  do  they  occur?  Who  are  the  victims?  How 
many  homicides  are  included?  Are  bodies  found  floating 
in  the  river,  are  men  who  have  been  shot  down  by  the 
police,  who  have  been  resisting  arrest,  included?  There  is 
nothing  given  to  show.  I  said  to  Mr.  White  that  I 
wished  he  would  write  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
.ask  how  they  made  up  the  total,  and  to  give  some  details. 
He  did  so,  and  wrote  back  that  this  was  the  way  it  was 
done — the  men  looked  over  the  papers  that  came  into  the 
office,  and  every  night  each  put  down  the  number  of  homi- 
cides which  he  had  noticed  that  day.  Under  that  system 
of  compiling  statistics  there  might  be  any  number  of  dupli- 
cations that  might  escape  him  without  questioning  his  in- 
tegrity. It  seems  wrong  to  me  to  take  the  ground  that 
crime  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  it  is.  Serious  crime 
is  not  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  population. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  prisoners  is  almost  entirely 
for  minor  crimes,  the  violation  of  municipal  orders,  and  it 
is  mostly  among  the  foreign  population.  So  far  as  serious 
crime  is  concerned,  it  is  not  increasing.  The  police  are 
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enforcing  municipal  orders  more  than  they    used    to  do.     I 
do  not  believe  in  this  increase  of  homicides. 
I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  this  association  to  investigate 
and  report  at  the  next  annual  session  upon  the  question 
whether  homicide  is  increasing  in  the  United  States  more 
rapidly  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population. 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorable  Andrew  D.  White  be 
and  is  hereby  invited  to  act  with  the  committee  herein 
provided  for,  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  same,  and  to 
render  it  such  aid  in  the  conduct  of  their  investigation  as 
it  may  be  agreeable  and  convenient  for  him  to  give. 

I  believe  that  if  this  association  would  prepare  a  circular 
and  send  it  to  the  county  officials  that  we  can  secure  an 
accurate  return  of  the  number  of  homicides  in  every  county 
with  the  circumstances,  so  that  the  statistics  for  one  year 
might  be  classified  and  shown  in  detail.  I  have  no  confi- 
dence where  there  is  no  classification  of  the  figures. 

Warden  CASSIDY.     Would  you  include  all  killings? 

Mr.  WINES.  No,  I  would  only  include  such  as  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  criminal  law. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  If  those  killed  by  police  or  in  self 
defence  in  protecting  property  were  eliminated  you  would 
not  have  many  homicides. 

Dr.  Smith  of  St.  Paul  seconded  the  resolution  and 
wished  that  it  might  include  statistics  as  to  the  increase  of 
crime. 

Mr.  WINES.  My  experience  is  that  if  you  cannot  get 
an  answer  to  one  question  you  cannot  get  it  to  two.  Crime 
means  so  many  things  that  you  cannot  get  statistics  unless 
you  have  judicial  statistics  as  they  have  in  England,  showing 
the  disposition  of  each  case.  But  we  might  get  an  answer 
from  every  sheriff  in  the  United  States,  "How  many  men 
were  killed  in  your  county  during  the  year,  and  under 
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what  circumstances?"     Crime  may  be    increasing,  but  I  do 
not  know  where  the  statistics  are  to  show  it. 

General  BRINKERHOFF.  I  want  to  second  Mr.  Wines' 
resolution,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Smith's  suggestion 
incorporated  if  it  were  practical,  but  I  think  you  can  get 
an  answer  to  one  question  when  you  cannot  to  another. 
I  think  we  can  get  some  definite  information  in  regard  to 
homicides.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  figures  are  not 
correct  as  given  by  Mr.  White.  With  all  due  deference  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Wines,  in  whom  I  have  the  highest  faith 
in  almost  everything,  I  do  not  take  back  what  I  have  said 
in  regard  to  the  increase  of  crime.  If  the  reports  of  the 
census  are  of  no  value  on  the  subject  of  crime,  there  is  no 
way  to  definitely  settle  this  question,  and  I  think  we  shall 
have  to  rely  upon  our  individual  experience  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  we  live,  and  I  put  it  to  the  people 
round  me,  in  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  if  within 
the  last  few  decades  there  has  not  been  a  steady  increase 
in  offences  against  the  law.  Are  life  and  property  as  safe 
today  as  they  were  ten  years  ago?  I  am  sure  that  crime 
is  increasing.  In  the  state  of  Ohio  it  has  been  rising  like 
a  flood.  In  our  prison  we  have  sixteen  hundred  cells  and 
twenty-four  hundred  prisoners.  In  Philadelphia  I  have 
visited  Warden  Cassidy's  superb  institution.  He  has  an 
individual  system,  but  through  the  pressure  of  criminals 
coming  in,  there  must  be  several  individuals  in  every  cell. 
It  is  so  all  over  the  country.  The  tide  is  rising.  When 
I  went  through  Great  Britain  it  was  delightful  to  find 
prisons  everywhere  with  empty  cells,  and  I  did  not  find 
one  in  all  England  in  which  there  were  not  empty  cells. 
I  found  one  prison  in  Scotland  which  had  over  three 
hundred  empty  cells.  Crime  is  decreasing  there.  I  hope 
the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 

Judge  FALLON.     In    listening  to    what  was  said  in  the 
paper  that  has  been  read  on  the  jury  system,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  remark  made  by  Justice  Miller  of  the    Supreme  Court 
that  we  were  not  to  despise  the    jury   system.     Why?     He 
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said,  "  I  would  as  soon  have  a  trial  by  business  men  as  by 
twelve  judges,  because  they  must  decide  on  questions  of 
fact.  I  could  give  you  many  instances.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  has  gone  over  the  subject  carefully  and  left  but 
few  things  to  criticise.  We  may  not  agree  with  him  in 
everything.  I  remember  a  case  which  occurred  in  Ohio  in 
the  early  sixties,  when  one  man  said,  "  Tomorrow  1  shall 
deliver  an  opinion  that  will  drive  me  from  public  life." 
Some  one  asked  him  if  he  was  satisfied  that  his  opinion 
was  correct.  "  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  said. 

It  was  with  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  We  had  come  to  a  point  where 
people  had  begun  to  divide  upon  the  subject  and  this 
honest  man  knew  that  his  life  as  a  judge  was  going 
tomorrow  morning.  When  his  wife  heard  it  she  said, 
"  Husband  I  will  stand  by  you  and  we  will  go  down 
together." 

I  have  never  seen  that  paralleled,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
there  have  been  many  similar  cases.  He  did  deliver  that 
opinion  and  he  was  left  alone  with  his  noble  character, 
and  I  want  to  honor  his  name  by  thus  mentioning  Judge 
Swan. 

Take  this  case  which  occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court 
with  regard  to  a  question  of  fact.  A  witness  said  that  he 
saw  the  face  of  the  man  that  shot  another  through  the 
window.  That  fact  convicted  him  in  about  three  minutes. 
The  case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  new  trial 
was  given.  The  witness  said  previously  that  he  had  seen 
the  face  of  the  man  by  a  flash  of  light  outside  the  window. 
When  the  case  came  up  for  the  second  trial  some  one  said 
try  the  experiment  and  see  if  a  face  could  be  seen  under 
those  circumstances.  The  trial  was  made  and  it  only  made 
the  darkness  darker.  No  man  could  have  seen  the  light 
on  the  face.  This  time  the  man  was  acquitted  in  about 
three  minutes. 

Take  laws  like  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  or  the  Dred 
Scott  decision.  If  you  have  any  public  opinion  behind  you, 
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law  cannot  be  executed.  How  many  times  lawyers  are 
cursed  because  they  defend  men  they  know  are  guilty.  But 
every  man  who  has  to  be  tried  has  a  right  to  defence. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution  is 
an  especially  appropriate  one.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Wines' 
suggestion  as  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  I  agiee  with  him 
that  the  increase  in  crime  is  not  so  great,  but  I  think  the 
Chicago  Tribime  is  entitled  to  credit.  On  my  way  to  this 
association  I  stopped  at  the  editorial  rooms  and  saw  a  gen- 
tleman there,  and  in  discussing  this  with  him  in  a  few 
moments  conversation,  he  reported  to  me  that  he  was 
keeping  a  very  careful  statistical  record.  I  hope  the  reso- 
lution will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Cox.  My  observation  is  that  crime  is  not  on  the 
increase.  While  you  are  discussing  criminal  procedure  here, 
a  few  steps  from  you  a  police  court  is  in  session,  and 
probably  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cases  have  been  disposed  of 
within  two  hours  this  morning.  What  time  is  given  to 
each  case?  To  be  sure  they  are  mostly  trifling  cases,  but 
each  one  may  involve  the  future  of  a  man  or  boy.  These 
are  mostly  boys  from  sixteen  to  twenty. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  seems  so  me  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  the  question  of  crime.  There  are  many  violations  of 
law  that  we  take  no  notice  of.  There  is  no  arrest  and 
no  conviction.  Hence  the  question  arises  whether  crime 
increases  or  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
In  Boston  there  is  less  violation  of  law  than  there  was 
twenty  years  ago,  yet  statistics  show  more.  Why  ?  Because 
better  order  is  preserved.  Before  we  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  increase  of  crime  we  want  to  consider  whether 
arrests  and  convictions  are  more  frequent  and  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  WILKINS.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr. 
Wines  and  to  this  congress  this  one  point,  that  a  district 
attorney  would  in  every  way  be  the  most  fitting  officer  to 
inquire  from  with  reference  to  homicides,  and  that  probably 
complete  and  satisfactory  replies  would  be  secured  from  him. 
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Mr.  PETTIGROVE.  In  Massachusetts  for  a  great  many 
years  we  have  had  what  I  believe  to  be  accurate  statistics, 
that  is  as  accurate  as  they  can  be  under  our  conditions. 
We  receive  annual  returns  from  all  the  prison  officials  in 
relation  to  the  offences  of  the  persons  committed.  We  receive 
also  annually  from  the  clerks  of  the  courts  and  from  all  the 
officers  who  try  criminal  cases  sworn  returns  as  to  the 
offences  tried  in  those  courts.  From  a  careful  analysis  and 
a  careful  comparison  we  long  ago  reached  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  serious  crime  was  dimin- 
ishing in  proportion  to  the  population.  It  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  we  do  not  call  drunkenness  a  serious  crime- 
We  refer  to  crimes  against  person  and  property.  In 
Massachusetts  we  have  increased  the  number  of  commit- 
ments for  drunkenness  by  the  greater  facilities  the  police 
have  for  enforcing  the  law,  and  we  have  upon  our  statute 
books  a  great  many  offences  that  are  unknown  to  the 
criminal  codes  of  many  other  states. 

It  was  wittily  said  by  one  of  our  governors  that  the 
legislature  had  made  the  manufacturing  of  offences  a  state 
industry.  Take  the  question  of  homicide.  Some  years  ago 
there  were  in  the  state  prison  seventy-seven  persons  under 
imprisonment  for  life.  Today  I  think  there  are  forty-four. 
Now  the  population  of  the  state  has  increased  very  much 
but  the  number  of  homicides  has  not  increased.  Take 
arson.  The  number  of  those  convicted  of  arson  are 
fewer.  There  are  not  as  many  cases  of  breaking  and 
entering.  There  are  some  cases  of  larceny  but  they  have 
not  increased  to  the  proportion  of  the  population.  We  can 
demonstrate  by  figures,  that  serious  crime  in  Massachusetts 
has  decreased,  taking  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 

With  reference  to  the  paper,  I  remember  some  years 
ago,  when  I  was  asked  to  deliver  a  paper  before  the 
American  Statistical  Association  that  I  concluded  with  this 
assertion,  and  I  think  it  was  generally  approved  by  persons 
interested  in  the  reform  of  laws,  that  if  you  look  for  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  the  prison  population  you  would 
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find  it  in  the  absurdities  of  the  statutes  and  the  carelessness 
of  the  courts.  I  believe  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  details.  I  believe  there  is  not  only  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  criminal  law  as  it  relates  to  the  penalty, 
but  there  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law.  I  think  judges  make  as  many 
mistakes  as  less  educated  persons  do.  The  penalty  for 
some  offences  is  too  severe  and  a  very  wide  discrimination 
is  given  to  the  judges  that  ought  to  be  modified,  and  this 
discrimination  produces  inequality  of  sentences  which  gives 
to  the  prisoners  a  sense  of  injustice. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wines  was  then  adopted. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  discussion  of  papers 
should  be  limited  to  five  minutes  to  each  speaker. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  These  are  the  facts  about  the  trials 
for  murders  in  Massachusetts  for  twelve  years,  cases  in 
which  the  indictment  was  found.  Out  of  seventy  cases 
seven  were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree ;  five 
were  hanged,  two  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
These  were  the  positive  results.  There  were  fourteen  cases 
in  which  the  government  partially  succeeded.  There  were 
eight  convictions  by  the  jury  of^  murder  in  the  second 
degree,  two  convictions  of  manslaughter  and  four  cases  in 
which  the  indictment  for  murder  was  abandoned  and  the 
persons  were  indicted  for  manslaughter  and  convicted. 
There  were  twenty-four  other  cases  in  which  the  government 
had  partial  success;  fourteen  pleas  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree  accepted  by  the  government,  nine  of  manslaughter 
and  one  accessory  before  the  fact.  There  were  thirty-five 
cases  out  of  seventy  in  which  there  was  a  conviction  in 
one  way  or  another  of  some  offence  under  an  indictment 
for  murder.  There  were  twenty-five  cases  in  which  the 
government  failed  ;  eight,  the  decision  was  that  the  prisoner 
was  innocent,  five  discharged  or  nolle  pros  for  lack  of 
evidence,  ten  acquitted  by  jury,  two  died.  I  think  I  am 
familiar  with  all  the  cases  and  there  were  but  two  in 
which  there  was  a  criticism  of  the  jury.  These  facts  show 
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•one  change  that  ought  to  be  made  in  our  criminal  law, 
that  there  should  be  provision  for  indictment  for  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  Here  you  have  fourteen  cases  in 
which  the  government  have  indicted  a  man  for  murder 
actually  accepted  a  plea  of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second 
-degree  and  the  government  could  not  convict  the  man  of 
the  offence  of  which  it  charged  him.  The  punishment  for 
murder  in  the  second  degree  is  imprisonment  for  life. 
That  should  be  the  provision  for  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  You  should  not  put  a  noose  round  a  man's  neck 
and  say  we  will  hang  you  if  we  can.  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  must  have  a  complete  change  on  radical 
lines  in  our  whole  system  of  penalties. 

Mr.  ELLISON  of  Indiana.  The  paper  we  have  heard 
is  one  that  deserves  our  consideration.  When  I  went  to 
the  city  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  jury  and  the 
jury  system,  having  acquired  that  respect  in  the  rural  part 
of  the  country.  After  living  in  the  city  a  few  years  I 
have  still  the  same  respect  for  the  country  jury,  but  the  most 
utter  contempt  for  the  juries  in  cities.  If  there  is  any  society 
that  ought  to  prosper  it  ought  to  be  one  to  educate 
the  community  to  serve  upon  juries  in  cities.  Many  of  our 
cases  are  tried  too  flippantly.  We  take  up  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  cases  and  dispose  of  them  with  less  consideration  than 
if  they  were  so  many  dollars.  There  are  many  cases  where 
people  ought  to  be  tried  quickly,  but  my  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  too  hasty  trials  are  more  apt  to  procure 
the  acquittal  than  conviction.  It  takes  some  time  to  find 
out  facts  that  will  secure  conviction.  I  believe  that  every- 
one who  has  studied  English  jurisprudence  at  home  has 
been  struck  with  the  thoughtful  and  careful  preparation 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown  in  ascertaining  the 
character  and  history  of  the  criminals  on  trial.  As  to  the 
reform  of  the  law  President  Adams  taught  me  many  years 
ago  that  the  great  progress  in  the  security  of  life  and 
property  in  the  English  speaking  nations  was  because  of 
the  amendments  and  slight  changes  in  the  law,  and  that 
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we  were  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
ages  and  add  on  or  take  off  a  little  at  a  time.  The 
weakness  about  so  many  of  the  other  governments  of  the 
world  is  that  they  have  attempted  a  revolution  in  this 
respect  without  starting  from  the  foundation. 

Mr.  DUMENT  of  Minnesota.  The  question  is  not 
whether  crime  is  increasing  but  whether  it  is  decreasing 
as  rapidly  as  it  should.  Unless  crime  is  decreasing  it 
would  indicate  that  there  ought  to  be  some  reform  in  our 
criminal  law.  Is  there  need  for  reform  in  our  system  of 
criminal  law  ?  A  great  many  are  satisfied  there  should 
be  a  radical  change  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law. 
Many  of  the  changes  that  are  suggested  would  work 
more  harm  than  good.  The  great  trouble  is  that  so 
many  people  who  are  charged  with  crime  are  never 
convicted  and  so  our  criminal  law  has  fallen  into  disrepute. 
It  may  be  that  the  people  were  really  innocent  or  it  may 
be  due  to  two  things.  One  can  be  remedied  by  legislation 
and  one  cannot.  One  reason  for  this  failure  to  convict 
persons  charged  with  crime  is  that  the  community  at  large 
in  which  it  has  been  committed  and  in  which  the  prisoner 
has  been  tried,  does  not  look  on  that  as  criminal  which 
the  law  makes  criminal  and  as  a  result  the  law  of  public 
opinion  controls,  and  the  man  is  acquitted.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  law  requires  that  the  person  charged  with  crime 
shall  be  found  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Conscientious 
men  hesitate  to  find  men  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
I  believe  that  if  a  new  rule  could  be  adopted  by  which  a  clear 
preponderance  of  evidence  should  be  sufficient  to  convict 
the  criminal  charged,  we  should  find  the  objects  of  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  would  be  largely  obviated. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
salvation  of  this  country  depends  on  curtailing  the  power 
of  the  jury  and  putting  things  in  the  hands  of  the  court. 
I  say  to  you,  that  is  dangerous.  Instead  of  curtailing,  the 
province  of  the  jury  should  be  extended  and  the  power  of 
the  courts  should  be  curtailed. 
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The  safety  of  the  people  depends  on  the  jury.  The 
opinion  of  twelve  men  prevents  the  single  bias  of  one  man 
controlling  the  matter.  Whatever  reform  may  be  made,  it 
should  not  be  in  curtailing  the  power  of  the  jury,  thus 
affording  a  good  garden  in  which  Lord  Jeffries  should  grow. 
Change  your  rule  of  evidence  and  you  will  not  require  to 
do  this.  You  cannot  get  any  higher  administration  of  law 
than  public  sentiment  will  support. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
there  are  four  states  where  crime  has  decreased  for  several 
years,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin. 
Whether  this  v be  correct  or  not,  I  do  not  known.  I  believe 
so  far  as  Michigan  is  concerned  that  the  number  of 
criminals  in  penal  institutions  is  not  as  large  as  two  or 
three  years  ago.  It  is  true  of  the  house  of  correction  in 
Detroit. 

So  far  as  criminal  law  is  concerned  I  know  but  little 
of  its  workings.  I  know  men  who  think  it  ought  to  be 
changed.  Most  of  them  think  it  is  unjust  that  they  have 
not  had  a  fair  trial  or  fair  conviction,  and  from  what  I  learn 
from  this  source  I  should  think  there  might  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law.  There 
might  be  an  improvement  in  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the 
men.  So  far  as  the  diminishing  of  crime  is  concerned 
I  believe  that  the  methods  adopted  in  the  reform  schools 
and  in  the  reformatories  have  been  the  means  of 
preventing  a  large  number  of  men  going  into  penal 
institutions.  In  Michigan  we  have  about  six  hundred  in 
reform  and  industrial  schools.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  have  gone  through  them  and  they  are  scattered  in 
society  somewhere  and  very  few  are  in  prison.  I  conclude 
that  this  work  has  been  productive  of  good,  and  if  so,  I 

believe  that  crime  is  decreasing. 

Warden  FRENCH.  If  you  can  get  uniformity  of  the 
criminal  law  in  all  the  states  that  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed 
for. 

A  paper  on  "  Immigration  and  Crime,"  was  read  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hart. 
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IMMIGRATION    AND    CRIME. 
BY   H.    H.    HART,     MINNESOTA. 

The  articles  on  u  Delinquents "  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hewes, 
in  the  Outlook  of  March  7,  1896,  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  apparent  facts,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890, 
and  doubtless  was  intended  to  be  correct  in  its  conclusions; 
yet  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  immigration  and 
crime  it  is  misleading  at  every  point  save  one. 

Mr.  Hewes  says  :  (a)  u  Of  each  10,000  white  persons 
born  in  this  country,  a  little  less  than  9  (8.82)  were 
imprisoned  as  criminals  ;  while  of  each  10,000  white  persons 
born  in  foreign  countries  nearly  twice  as  many  (17.44) 
were  convicts."  He  says:  (b}  u  Few  criminals,  6  (6.12)  to 
each  10,000,  would  be  found  among  our  white  population 
if  they  were  all  born  of  parents  both  of  whom  were  born 
here.  .  .  .  Were  all  our  native-born  population  of  mixed 
parentage  (i.  e.  one  parent  native  and  one  parent  foreign) 
it  would  still  furnish  but  a  moderate  ratio  of  criminals,  8 
(8.42)  to  each  10,000."  He  says  (c)  (after  comparing  the 
foreign-born  criminals,  and  those  whose  parents  were 
foreign-born,  with  the  general  population):  "It  appears, 
therefore,  that  foreign  immigration  of  the  character  of 
that  before  1890  gave  a  ratio  of  criminals  in  our  white 
population  of  over  10  (10.42)  in  each  10,000  persons,  as 
against  6  (6.12)  in  each  10,000  if  there  had  been  no 
immigration." 

In  the  present  article  it  will  be  shown  :  (a)  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  foreign-born  population  furnishes  only 
two-thirds  as  many  criminals  in  proportion  as  the  native- 
born;  (b)  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  native-born  children 
of  foreign-born  parents  as  a  whole  furnish  more  criminals 
proportionally  than  those  whose  parents  are  native-born, 
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yet  in  more  than  half  of  the  states  the  showing  is  in  favor 
of  the  children  of  the  foreign-born,  (c)  That  the  combined 
ratio  of  prisoners  of  foreign  birth  and  those  born  of  foreign- 
born  parents  to  the  same  classes  in  the  community  at  large 
is  only  84  per  cent,  of  the  ratio  of  native-born  prisoners 
to  the  same  class  in  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  true  that  these  propositions  are  contrary  to  the 
popular  impressions,  and  contrary  to  the  apparent  showing 
of  the  census  on  a  superficial  view ;  but  they  can  be 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  candid  student. 

Mr.  Hewes    has    followed    the  lead  of  most  writers  on 

this  subject,  and  has  committed  the  error  of  comparing  the 

criminal  population,  foreign  and  native,  with  the  whole    of 

the    general    population,    foreign    and    native.     The    young 

children  of  the  community  furnish  practically  no  prisoners, 

and  nearly  all  of  these  children  are  native-born,  whether  the 

parents    are    native-born   or    not.     The    consequence  is  that 

Mr.  Hewes  has  not  only  given  the  native  population  credit 

for  its  own  children,  who  are  not  criminals,  but  has  taken 

the  native-born  children  of   foreign  parents,  adding  them  to 

the  native-born  population  and  counting  them  against  their 

own  parents.     The  result  can  easily -be  illustrated:  suppose 

that    we    were    to    take    100    native-born    adults,  and  100 

foreign-born  adults  and  should  find  that  out  of  each  hundred, 

10  were  in  prison.     This    would  give  us  a  ratio  of    10  per 

cent,  in  each    case.     Suppose    now    that  we    find    that    the 

100  foreign-born  adults    have  200  minor  children,  and    the 

100    native-born    adults  have   200  minor  children,  but  that 

150  of  the  children  of  the  foreign-born    parents    were  born 

in  this  country.     We  now  have  a  population  of  600  people 

of  whom  20  are  in  prison,  giving  a  ratio  of   3^  per  cent. 

Of   these    600,     150    are    foreign-born,    of     whom     10    are 

criminals,    showing  a    ratio  of   6.7    per  cent.,  and    450    are 

native-born,    of    whom     10    are    criminals,    giving   a    ratio 

of  2.2  per  cent.     By   this    method  the    foreign-born    people 

would  appear  to    have    three    times  the  ratio  of  the  native- 
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born    people,    when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ought  to  have 
just  the  same. 

Of  the  prisoners  of  the  United  States  98.5  per  cent, 
are  above  the  age  of  16  years  ;  95  per  cent,  are  above  the 
age  of  1 8  years;  and  84  per  cent  are  above  the  age  of  21 
years.  The  native-born  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1890  numbered  53,390,600;  the  native-born  prisoners, 
65,977  ;  ratio,  1,235  in  a  million.  The  foreign-born  popu- 
lation numbered  9,231,381  ;  the  foreign-born  prisoners, 
16,352  ;  ratio,  1,744  in  a  million  ;  an  apparent  excess  of 
foreigners  over  natives  of  41  per  cent.  But  the  number  of 
native-born  males  of  voting  age  was  12,591,852  ;  native- 
born  male  prisoners,  61,637  '•>  ratio,  4,895  in  a  million. 
The  number  of  foreign-born  males  of  voting  age  was 
4,348,459  ;  foreign-born  male  prisoners,  14,287  ;  ratio,  3,285  ; 
showing  an  actual  excess  of  natives  over  foreigners  of  50 
per  cent. 

The  comparison  of  the  criminal  population  with  the 
general  population  works  injustice  not  only  to  the  foreign 
population,  but  also  to  the  general  population,  especially 
in  those  states  where  there  is  an  excess  of  adult  males- 
For  example :  by  comparisons  of  prisoners  with  the  general 
population,  Idaho  is  the  eighth  state  in  her  ratio  of  criminals, 
Oregon  eleventh,  and  Washington  fifteenth  ;  but,  by 
comparison  of  male  prisoners  with  males  of  voting  age, 
Idaho  stands  twelfth,  Oregon  sixteenth,  and  Washington 
twenty-first.  On  the  other  hand,  by  comparison  of  prisoners 
with  the  general  population,  Kansas  stands  thirteenth, 
Utah  fourteenth,  and  Pennsylvania  seventeeth  ;  but,  by 
comparison  of  male  prisoners  with  males  of  voting  age, 
Kansas  stands  ninth,  Utah  tenth,  and  Pennsylvania 
fifteen. 

In  the  present  article  the  female  population  is  left  out 
of  the  account,  for  the  reason  that  the  census  does  not  give 
the  necessary  information  with  reference  to  the  nationality 
of  women.  But,  as  only  9  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners 
are  women,  the  result  will  not  be  seriously  affected. 
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After  showing  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  whole 
United  States  the  details  with  reference  to  the  northern 
states  only  are  given,  the  southern  states  being  excluded 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  they  contain  only  7.5  per 
cent,  of  the  foreign-born  prisoners  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  these  more  than  half  are  found  in  the  state  of  Texas 
alone  ;  second,  because,  as  Mr.  Hewes  has  pointed  out,  the 
disproportionate  number  of  colored  prisoners  would  affect 
the  results  disproportionately.  Had  the  southern  states  been 
included,  the  showing  would  have  been  less  favorable 
to  the  native-born  population,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ratios 
shown  for  the  entire  United  Slates. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  compare  the  total  number 
of  male  prisoners  in  the  northern  states  with  the  total 
number  of  males  of  voting  age  in  those  states.  To  be 
pefectly  exact,  the  comparison  should  have  been  between 
the  male  inhabitants  of  voting  age  and  the  male  prisoners 
of  voting  age.  But  this  was  impossible  for  the  reason  that 
the  census  does  not  show  the  facts  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  prisoners  of  voting  age.  A  careful  examination 
proved,  however,  that  the  results  would  be  relatively  the 
same  in  considering  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  or  the 
prisoners  of  voting  age,  for  the  reason  that  the  distribution 
of  prisoners  as  to  nationality  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
for  the  total  number  as  for  those  of  voting  age. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  ratios  above  mentioned 
for  the  United  States,  the  northern  states,  the  northern 
divisions,  and  each  of  the  northern  states  : — 
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NUMBER    OF   MALE   PRISONERS  TO  EACH  MILLION  MALES  OF 
VOTING  AGE  IN  THE  NORTHERN  UNITED  STATES. 


All 
Classes. 

Foreign 
Born. 

Native  Alone. 

Total 
Native 
Born 

Parents 
Foreign 
Born. 

Parents 
Native 
Born. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  

4,480 

3,285 

4,895 

5,475 

4,775 

NORTHERN  STATES   

4,045 

3,240 

4,445 

5,665 

4,075 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION  . 
Maine  

4,920 

2,380 
2,515 
1,880 
6,735 
4,790 
4,195 
5,615 
5,285 
4,035 

4,360 

4,525 
3,  345 
2,130 
5,865 
3,475 
3,700 
4,310 
4,600 
3,  765 

5,205 

2,000 

2,285 
1,815 
7,285 
5,685 
4,460 
6,440 
5,655 
4,135 

8,510 

6,200 
8,475 
2,  550 
16,  200 
10,  400 
9,  035 
8,165 
8,135 
5,940 

4,  135 

1,615 
1,  730 
1,680 
4,  390 
4,  060 
3,170 
5,580 
4,  860 
3,675 

New  Hampshire    

Vermont  

Massachusetts    

Rhode  Island  

Conneticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  .    . 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION  .   . 
Ohio  

3,045 

2,640 
3,155 
3,  470 
3,300 
2,325 
2,660 
1,795 
3,810 
1,680 
1,800 
2,135 
4,940 

1,915 

1,550 
1,935 
2,330 
2,270 
1,735 
1,  735 
995 
2,180 
935 
1,000 
1,125 
4,255 

3,550 

2,940 
3,325 
4,120 
4,000 
2,990 
3,990 
2,300 
4,145 
3,060 
2,435 
2,590 
5,095 

3,005 

2,825 
2,620 
4,340 
3,790 
2,090 
3,200 
1,570 
3,495 
3,280 
2,175 
1,010 
3,165 

3,715 

2,975 
3,440 
4,045 
4,060 
3,970 
4,575 
2,  530 
4,  265 
2,  940 
2,  550 
2,  950 
5,400 

Indiana    

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota    

South  Dakota    

Nebraska  

Kansas  .  

WESTERN  DIVISION  

5,  660. 

6,440 

2,740 
5,  330 
4,  250 
10,  420 
4,810 
6,160 
4,  760 
3,050 
3,  920 
7,075 

4,615 

4,300 
980 
4,240 
6,065 
12,  700 
3,920 
5,105 
4,960 
2,  415 
3,340 
5,295 

6,410 

8,335 
3,635 
5,820 
3,928 
8,780 
5,535 
9,330 
4,650 
3,  460 
4,210 
8,880 

7,645 

12,  050 
1,610 
8,570 
4,260 
6,205 
3,  655 
7,665 
3,925 
4,765 
6,000 
9,700 

6,050 

7,400 
4,300 
5,200 
3,895 
9,480 
6,  865 
9,945 
4,925 
3,135 
3,920 
8,580 

Montana  

Wyoming  . 

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona   

Utah  

Nevada    

Idaho    

Washington   

Oregon  

California   
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  men 
of  foreign  birth  furnish  fewer  prisoners  proportionaly  than 
those  of  native  birth  in  each  division  of  the  northern 
states,  as  follows  : — 

(See  column  2  and  3  of  the  table.) 

NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS  IN  EACH   MILLION  MAIZES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Foreign-Born.  Native-Born. 

Northern   States 3,240  4.444 

North  Central   Divison 1,915  3,550 

North   Atlantic  Division 4,360  5,205 

Western  Division 4,615  6,410 

By  reference  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
showing  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign-born  in  every  northern 
state  and  territory  except  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Arizona 
and  New  Nexico.  While  the  showing  is  more  favorable 
to  the  native-born  in  the  northern  states  than  for  the  whole 
country,  the  ratio  of  the  native-born  criminals  is  still  37 
per  cent,  larger  than  that  of  the  foreign-born. 

If  we  compare  the  foreign-born  with  the  pure  native- 
born,  i.  e.,  the  native-born  of  native  parents,  the  showing 
is  more  favorable  to  the  native  stock  (see  columns  2  and  5 
of  the  table.) 

NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS  TO  EACH  MIUJON  MAIZES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 

Forpton-Rnrn  Native-Born 

rn>      of  Native  Parents. 

Northern   States 3,240  4,075 

North  Atlantic  Division 4,360  4,135 

North  Central  Division 1,915  3,715 

Western  Division 4,615  6,050 

111  the  North  Atlantic  Division  alone,  the  ratio  of 
foreign-born  prisoners  exceeds  that  of  the  pure  native-born. 
This  excess  is  found  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  ;  but  in  Rhode 
Island,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  showing  is  in  favor 
of  the  foreign-born.  In  the  Central  and  Western  divisions 
the  record  is  in  favor  of  the  foreign-born  in  every  case, 
except  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
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If  we  compare  native-born  with  native-born,  the    result 
is  as  follows  : — 

NUMBER  OF  PRISONERS  TO  EACH  MILLION  MAI.ES  OF  VOTING  AGE. 


Total 

Native-Born, 

Native-Born, 

Native- 

Parents 

One  or  Both 

Born. 

Foreign. 

Parents  Native. 

Northern  States      

.    J  .      4,445 

5,665 

4,075 

North  Atlantic  Division  .    .    .    . 

.    .    .      5,205 

8,510 

4,135 

North   Central  Division  .    .    .    . 

.   .    .      3,550 

3,005 

3.715 

Western  Division  . 

6,410 

7,645 

6,050 

Here  there  is  a  marked  diversity  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  The  children  of  native-born  parents 
show  about  the  same  ratio  of  criminals  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  North  Central  states  ;  but  the  children  of 
foreign  parents  show  nearly  three  times  as  high  a  ratio 
in  the  North  Atlantic  states  as  in  the  North  Central  states. 
In  every  one  of  the  North  Atlantic  states,  the  showing  is 
against  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents ;  but  in  every 
one  of  the  North  Central  states,  except  Illinois  and  North 
Dakota,  the  showing  is  in  favor  of  the  children  of  foreign- 
born  parents.  Of  the  western  states,  five  show  against  the 
native-born,  and  six  against  the  foreign-born.  These  facts 
are  very  remarkable,  and  call  for  a  discriminating  study  of 
the  elements  of  the  foreign  population,  which  will  be 
attempted  in  a  later  article. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  ratio  of  foreign  prisoners,  which  was  67  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  average  by  Mr.  Hewes's  method,  is  20 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average  by  the  method  followed  in 
this  article  :  that  the  ratio  of  native-born  prisoners  which  is 
15  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  by  the  first  method,  is 
10  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  by  the  second  method  • 
while  that  of  native-born  children,  having  both  parents 
foreign-born  is  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  by  the 
first  method,  and  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  by 
the  second  method. 

NOTE. — For  the  benefit  of  any  student   who   may   wish   to    verify  the 
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figures  here  given,  the  method  of  computing  them  is  stated  as  follows  : 

By  reference  to  the  Census  Compendium,  volume  1,  page  764,  the 
number  of  males  of  voting  age  for  the  North  Atlantic  Division  is  seen  to  be 
5,055,239  ;  column  2  shows  the  total  number  of  native-born  to  be  3,375,389  ; 
column  3  shows  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  to  be  1.679,850.  By 
reference  to  column  7,  the  number  of  natives  having  parents  foreign,  is  seen 
to  be  823,422  ;  deducting  this  number  from  the  total  number  of  native-born 
in  column  2,  we  have  2  551,967  natives  born  of  native  parents. 

By  reference  to  the  census  volume  No.  2,  on  crime,  pauperism  and 
benevolence,  page  4  column  1,  the  total  number  of  male  prisoners  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  is  seen  to  be  24,883  ;  the  number  of  whites,  foreign- 
born,  shown  by  column  9,  is  7,307.  Adding  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
columns  13  and  14  (15),  the  total  number  of  foreign-born  prisoners  is  7,322  ; 
deducting  from  the  aggregate  in  column  1,  we  have  17,561  native-born. 
By  reference  to  column  7,  the  number  of  natives  having  both  parents  foreign 
is  seen  to  be  7,006,  leaving  10,555  native-born  of  native  parents. 

Dividing  the  total  number  of  male  prisoners  (24,883)  by  the  total 
number  of  male  inhabitants  of  voting  age  (5,055,239),  we  obtain  .4920  as 
the  ratio  to  a  million,  as  shown  in  column  1  of  the  table. 

The  ratios  for  each  class  and  for  each  state  are  obtained  in  the  same 
way.  The  number  of  males  of  voting  age,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  for 
the  Northern  States  is  obtained  by  adding  the  North  Atlantic,  North 
Central  and  Western  divisions. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  2:30  P.  M. 
The  following  committee  was  announced  to  collect  statistics 
as  to  the  number  of  homicides  in  .the  United  .States. 
Messrs.  F.  H.  Wines,  Illinois ;  J.  DC  Milliken,  Kansas,  and 
J.  P.  Scott,  Massachusetts. 

Major  R.  W.  McClaughry,  the  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  on  preventive  and  reformatory  work,  was  suddenly 
called  away  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  and  the 
formal  report  of  the  committee  was  deferred.  It  was 
however  agreed  to  take  up,  in  brief  addresses,  some  features 
of  the  subject,  and  on  motion  Superintendent  Z.  R. 
Brock  way  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY.  Since  I  have  been  called  upon  I  will 
state  what  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  state  in  establish- 
ing reformatories.  There  is  a  misapprehension  about  that 
in  the  public  mind.  I  should  say  that  the  reformatories 
for  adults  are  not  established  by  the  state  as  evangelizing 
institutions.  Of  course  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in 
these  reformatories,  chaplains,  superintendents  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  the  evangelization  of  mankind,  should 
feel  an  inspiring  impulse  to  save  them  all.  But  I  think 
Mr.  Wines  meant  to  say  on  Sunday  night  not  that  the 
state  has  no  right  to  reform  a  man  against  his  will,  but 
rather  that  the  state  has  no  moral  right  to  interfere  and  to 
attempt  to  adjust  man's  spiritual  personal  relations  with 
his  Maker.  Therefore  if  anybody  thinks  that  the  great 
commonwealth  or  that  the  legislature  appropriates  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  establish  and  start  a  camp- 
meeting  for  gathering  in  from  the  slums  and  converting 
and  saving  and  ticketing  through  to  glory  all  the  criminals 
who  come  to  us  he  is  mistaken,  allow  me  to  say. 

Another   misapprehension    is    abroad    to    some    extent. 
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People  who  do  not  recognize  the  positive  religious  purpose 
of  reformatories  do  feel  that  they  are  philanthropic  establish- 
ments. They  see  disease,  and  poverty  and  crime,  and  feel 
great  gratification  when  they  see  that  in  these  hotel  prisons, 
as  Mr.  Tallack  has  been  pleased  to  call  them,  the  inmates 
are  washed,  cleaned,  helped,  educated  and  taught  to  earn  a 
living.  Our  altruism  leaps  in  our  hearts  when  we  look  at 
things  in  that  way.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose  when  a 
state  establishes  a  reformatory  institution. 

The  purpose  is  very  simple  and  it  has  helped  me 
wonderfully  to  remember  it.  The  reformatories  are  estab- 
lished by  the  state  for  public  protection,  for  the  restraint 
and  training  of  dangerous  members  of  society.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  purpose  in  all  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration should  be  to  rescue  the  man  and  teach  him  so  that 
he  shall  be  able  to  earn  his  own  living. 

Secondly,  that  he  shall  learn  to  keep  the  law.  To 
carry  these  things  out  is  the  duty  of  any  superintendent 
who  is  conducting  a  state  reformatory  for  the  commonwealth 
in  which  he  lives. 

Now  for  the  training,  We  organize  this  into  two 
branches,  manual  training,  technological  training — trades 
training.  We  are  trying  to  experiment  in  manual  training 
for  defectives.  It  is  described  in  our  last  report.  Our 
manual  training  is  an  aid  for  intellectual  development  in 
the  schools.  We  use  it  to  overcome  some  defects.  We 
discover  that  certain  of  these  young  chaps  who  are 
apparently  normal  so  far  as  we  can  see,  have  after  all  certain 
defects,  an  inability  to  learn  mathematical  problems  for 
instance.  Then  there  are  those  who  lack  moral  control. 
They  have  ability  enough  to  go  on  in  certain  ways.  They 
are  normal  except  they  have,  as  I  say,  no  moral  control. 
They  seem  to  live  under  the  sway  of  instinct  like  animals. 
Manual  training  in  the  reformatory  is  an  attempt  to  select 
certain  processes  the  performance  of  which,  by  the  hands, 
affords  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  deficient  faculty. 
The  conduct  of  the  manual  training  class  does  incidently 
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prepare  a  man  for  better  success  in  the  trades,  but  the 
great  work  is  to  train  them  in  the  power  of  application  so 
that  they  can  afterwards  engage  in  profitable  work  in  some 
legitimate  calling.  I  have  great  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Cassidy's  statement  that  industrial  training  is  a  great  help 
to  reformation. 

So  I  may  say  of  the  school  of  letters,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  influence,  and  so  of  the  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  on  these  men.  They  are  all  of  great 
importance. 

I  might  add  that  the  training-school  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  reformatory  work  can  never  be  successful  in 
the  highest  sense  unless  it  carries  along  three  lines,  the 
training  of  the  man  in  the  trades  for  which  he  has  adap- 
tation, and  which  he  may  enter  on  his  release  ;  his  educa- 
tion by  which  he  may  secure  an  enlargement  of  the  hori- 
zon of  the  mind  so  that  he  chooses  his  own  lot,  so  that 
he  must  feel  when  brought  into  an  exigency  that  he  may 
know  how  to  meet  it ;  and  third,  a  training  which  consists 
in  self-regulation  so  that  he  can  pursue  a  course  not  in- 
stinctively, but  for  good  and  sufficient  reason. 

General  BrinkerhofF  invited  Mr.  Peter  Caldwell,  of 
Kentucky,  who  has  been  in  the  reformatory  work  thirty-six 
years,  to  speak. 

Mr.  CALDWELL.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  all  good 
things  are  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  but 
there  are  some  good  things  on  the  other  side.  The  insti- 
tution over  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  preside  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  now  about  four  hundred  inmates.  We 
have  four  different  departments — one  for  white  males,  one 
for  colored  males,  one  for  white  females,  one  for  colored 
females.  The  buildings  are  on  the  same  campus,  about 
thirty  acres  in  extent,  and  we  have  a  fifty-acre  farm  outside 
where  we  cultivate  vegetables.  There  are  fourteen  different 
buildings.  We  have  a  chapel,  used  exclusively  for  religious 
services.  The  colored  and  white  departments  meet  together 
on  the  Sabbath.  We  claim  to  be  the  first  to  have  intro- 
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duced  floriculture.  We  have  taught  boys  the  greenhouse 
trade.  We  teach  five  or  six  different  trades — making  brooms, 
mattresses,  chairs,  and  doing  cabinet  work.  We  put  a 
great  deal  of  stress  on  manual  labor  and  manual  training. 

We  take  the  position  that  a  good  citizen  must  be  intelli- 
gent. We  believe  that  anything  that  will  promote  intelli- 
gence and  awaken  the  intellect  must  be  a  promoter  of 
morality.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  manual  training  helps 
to  lessen  crime.  Our  boys  were  never  under  the  contract 
system.  We  hire  our  own  men,  buy  our  own  material,  and 
dispose  of  things  ourselves.  Two  years  ago,  when  we 
started  a  colored  female  department  building  and  employed 
quite  a  number  of  our  boys  in  the  cabinet  shop,  they  made 
all  the  beds,  tables  and  wardrobes  for  every  room  and  every 
department  in  the  house.  Then  we  found  that  the  colored 
girls'  department  looked  so  much  better  than  our  depart- 
ment for  white  girls,  that  we  discarded  the  old  furniture 
there  and  allowed  the  boys  to  make  new  furniture  for  the 
white  department.  We  put  the  boys  upon  their  honor  in 
dealing  with  them.  We  tell  them  that  it  is  God's  law 
that  if  a  man  does  not  work  he  shall  not  eat,  and  if  a  boy 
will  not  work  he  gets  no  dinner.  If  he  continues  idle  he 
gets  no  supper,  but  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  establish- 
ment that  we  have  to  correct  a  boy  in  any  other  way. 
The  boys  go  to  school  four  hours  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  playing  in 
the  yard. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  children  go  to  the  school 
room  and  have  a  Sunday  school  lesson.  In  the  afternoon 
all  go  to  chapel.  We  frequently  have  ministers  from  the 
city  to  speak  to  them,  when  not,  I  have  to  do  it  myself. 
Many  of  our  boys  have  gone  out  from  the  institution  and 
are  doing  well  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  a 
credit  to  the  institution. 

Some  years  ago  I  sent  letters  to  these  boys  asking 
what  it  was  that  caused  them  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  in 
their  lives.  We  received  different  answers.  One  boy  in 
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South  Carolina  wrote  to  me  saying,  "  The  day  I  changed 
my  mode  of  thinking  and  living  was  the  day  that  you 
preached  from  the  subject,  I  cannot  remember  exactly 
what  it  was,  but  the  drift  of  it  was  that  whatever  a  boy 
undertook  to  do  he  should  do  as  well  as  he  could."  Well, 
down  there  we  are  still  trying  to  do  as  well  as  we  can. 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  outline  of 
the  reformatory  in  Texas.  The  governor  who  was  on  the 
board  of  prisons,  found  about  twenty-two  youthful  crimi- 
nals in  the  penitentiary,  boys  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  succeeding  legis- 
lature to  the  fact  that  by  the  time  these  boys  had  served 
their  sentences  they  would  be  a  hundred  times  worse  than 
they  were  when  they  entered  the  prison.  He  recommended 
therefore  that  the  legislature  should  establish  a  state  reform- 
atory for  youthful  criminals,  to  separate  them  from  the 
older  criminals.  A  few  years  later  the  state  legislature 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  a 
reformatory. 

It  is  entirely  under  state  control.  Appropriations  are 
made  for  it  alone.  We  have  about  185  boys.  It  cost  the 
state  about  $22,000.  I  have  been  in  charge  about  six 
years.  The  question  that  occurs  to  any  philanthropist  is, 
What  shall  we  do  with  these  boys?  Shall  we  turn  them 
out  as  thieves  and  murderers,  or  as  law-abiding  people  ? 
I  have  turned  out  since  I  have  been  there  about  400  boys. 
I  make  it  a  point  to  keep  track  of  every  one  of  them.  If  a 
boy  does  not  write  to  me  I  write  to  the  officers  of  the 
county  where  he  is,  to  know  how  he  is  getting  along. 
Of  the  400,  about  13  are  serving  a  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. I  claim  that  that  is  a  good  record. 

The  state  of  Texas  gives  you  an  invitation  to  hold 
your  next  Prison  Congress  there.  We  have  one  of  the 
biggest  fields  for  missionary  work  that  you  can  imagine. 
If  you  will  come  there  next  October,  our  legislature  which 
meets  the  following  January,  can  receive  recommendations 
which  may  secure  for  us  legislation  which  will  be  of  great 
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value.     Your  meeting  there  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

Mrs.  D'ARCAMBAL,  Michigan.  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  for  Michigan.  We  have  no  place  for 
women  in  Detroit,  except  in  the  house  of  correction,  and 
OUT  girls  from  the  ages  of  eight  to  fourteen  are  sent  to  the 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Adrian.  That  is  a  very 
large  institution  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan.  The 
houses  are  beautifully  built  and  under  the  superintendency 
of  a  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Lucy  Sickles.  We  have  county 
agents  and  truant  officers  in  every  county  who  secure  the 
arrest  of  truant  girls  and  children  likely  to  become  crim- 
inals. The  girls  are  sentenced  to  this  home  until  they  are 
eighteen,  but  they  do  not  have  to  stay  there.  They  are 
indentured  out  very  soon.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  placing 
them  in  good  Christian  homes.  The  managers  are  especi- 
ally interested  in  placing  girls  in  country  homes  where 
they  can  remain  until  they  are  of  age.  Up  to  a  certain 
age  they  are  sent  to  school.  At  the  end  of  their  indenture 
they  receive  so  much  money.  There  is  not  a  week  that  I 
do  not  come  in  contact  with  some  of  these  girls  who  have 
been  placed  in  homes.  They  are  doing  well  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  have  got  to  have  a  woman's  prison — a  place 
where  they  may  be  sent  for  reformation.  Our  boys  are 
sent  all  over  the  state  from  Lansing,  and  people  are  ready 
to  take  them,  but  girls  are  wanted  more  than  boys  because 
they  are  more  helpful  in  families. 

The  committee  on  "  Care  of  Discharged  Prisoners," 
Mr.  Pettigrove,  chairman,  reported. 

A  paper  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Bradshaw  was  read. 
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REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    DISCHARGED    PRISONERS. 

BY   CHAPLAIN  C.    I,.    BRADSHAW. 

The  various  phases  of  this  question  of  help  for  dis~ 
charged  prisoners  have  been  discussed  by  this  body  time 
and  again. 

Your  committee  has  considered  the  question  and  have 
read  with  interest  all  they  could  get  on  the  subject.  They 
have  correspondence  with  the  prisons  all  over  the  United 
States  to  get  their  work  and  their  views.  Speaking 
personally,  it  has  been  to  me  a  matter  of  most  decided 
interests.  Before  their  investigation  of  the  subject  the 
committee  may  have  thought  they  knew  something  about 
"how  best  to  aid  discharged  prisoners,"  but  since  reading 
the  discussions  and  receiving  the  letters  from  the  various 
prisons,  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  didn't 
know  anything  about  it  and  are  now  fully  assured  that 
they  know  less  than  before.  In  order  to  get  some 
practical  data  upon  which  to  base  a  report,  we  sent  to 
more  than  one  hundred  prisoners,  secretaries  of  state 
boards  of  charities,  prison  societies  and  individuals  interests 
in  the  problem,  the  following  letter  of  inquiry. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  National  Prison  Con- 
gress on  discharged  prisoners,  we  ask  an  answer  to  the 
following  questions. 

(i).  Average  number  of  prisoners  you  receive  and 
discharge  annually?  How  many  aided,  and  in  what  way? 

(2).  What  assistance,  if  any,  by  the  way  of  money, 
clothes,  tools,  employment,  etc.,  is  given  by  prison  authori- 
ties or  the  state  ? 

(3).  Are  there  any  outside  agencies  at  work  in  the 
interest  of  discharged  convicts  ?  If  so,  give  name  of 
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society,  manner  of  help,  etc.  Is  there  a  sentiment  in  the 
community  against  employing  them  when  discharged  from 
the  prison. 

(4).  Please  state  your  own  views  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  such  help,  and  how  to  give  it  with  best  results. 

We  received  replies  from  thirty-five  states  and  territo- 
ries and  the  dominion  of  Canada.  The  replies  were  as 
prompt  and  full  as  could  be  expected.  They  revealed  at 
least  two  things,  (a).  The  wonderful  diversity  of  related 
communities  and  different  methods  of  working  at  the  same 
problem.  (£).  The  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  of  this 
social  problem  and  of  a  concentrated  and  well-defined  pur- 
pose or  scheme  for  its  solution.  The  apparent  indifference 
reported  from  various  quarters,  was,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
discouraging. 

Without  entering  into  the  minutae  of  this  correspon- 
dence, we  desire  to  lay  down  some  general  principles,  leaving 
the  details  to  be  brought  out  by  the  discussion  which  may 
follow  this  report. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   QUESTION. 

I  can  plead  the  force  of  custom  long  continued  in  first 
emphasing  the  importance  of  this  question.  Popular  indif- 
ference and  neglect  make  it  call  the  more  loudly  for  em- 
phasis. We  have  heard  time  and  again,  well  drawn  pictures, 
not  of  fancy,  but  fact,  how  some  poor  prisoner  has  been 
discharged,  friendless,  homeless,  helpless  ;  suspected  by  soci- 
ety, shadowed  by  sleuth  hounds  called  human,  blackmailed 
by  former  companions  in  crime,  or  those  who  have  known 
him  in  prison,  for  the  want  of  help,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise, he  is  driven  to  rejoin  criminal  ranks.  That  is  the 
usual  plea  when  we  are  asked  to  help  them.  Save  the 
needy,  rescue  the  perishing,  is  the  cry.  It  touches  our 
hearts,  engages  our  sympathies.  This  plea  has  its  place, 
and  rightly  so.  But  there  are  other  considerations,  per- 
haps more  immediate  and  more  selfish,  that  we  do  well 
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not  to  forget.  Self-protection  is  the  law  not  only  for  the 
individual  but  for  society.  Protection  from  crime  and  crim- 
inals is  a  social  duty  and  need.  If  by  help  rightly  admin- 
istered the  volume  of  crime  can  be  diminished ;  if  society 
can  be  protected  and  men  prevented  from  committing  crime, 
then  a  wise  selfishness,  as  well  as  altruism,  pleads  for  its 
use.  Crime  is  costly  as  well  as  the  curse  of  society.  Costly 
prevention  is  cheaper  and  better  than  a  more  costly  cure, 
with  only  meagre  chances  of  cure.  The  greater  the  need, 
the  more  imperative  is  the  call  for  help. 

A  man  is  not  to  be  helped  because  he  is  a  criminal 
and  has  been  a  prisoner,  but  because  he  is  a  man  and 
needs  help.  Society  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  prison, 
closer  than  it  desires  to  acknowledge ;  it  is  the  source  of 
supply.  Society,  by  its  indifference,  neglect  or  abuse  may 
undo  all  that  the  best  prisons  can  do.  It  bears  a  heavy 
burden  of  responsibility. 

''The  prisoners  will  never  all  be  dead — 

I'll  tell  you  the  reason  why— 
A  new  one  takes  the  old  ones'  place, 

As  fast  as  the  old  ones  die." 

The  prison  owes  it  to  society  to  prepare  the  convict 
for  a  part  of  the  social  organism.  Society  owes  it  to  the 
prison,  to  itself,  and  to  its  God  to  assimilate  the  discharged 
prisoner  when  he  is  worthy,  and  willing  to  do  his  duty. 
Whatever  help  is  needed  for  that  purpose,  whether  it  be 
physical,  financial  or  moral,  is  defensible  on  the  solid 
ground  of  self-preservation.  In  saying  that,  I  do  not  ignore 
the  individual's  duty.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
thought  that  you  are  to  buy  a  man  off  from  preying  upon 
society  as  a  criminal,  by  making  things  easy  for  him,  or 
wafting  the  gentle  breezes  of  good  fortune  in  his  direction. 
Bribe-bought  righteousness  is  worse  than  worthless.  Chil- 
dren that  are  controlled  by  candy  and  coaxing  are  some- 
what of  a  failure.  Obedience  soon  comes  to  be  measured 
by  the  supply  of  sweets,  obedience  at  so  much  per  obey. 
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For  one  class  of  prisoners  going  out  of  a  prison,  it 
is  true,  alas !  too  true  that  nothing  can  be  clone.  The  man 
who  has  used  the  leisure  of  his  confinement  to  plan 
another  "job,"  as  I  have  known  them  to  do,  does  not 
exactly  need  the  helping  hand  of  a  prisoners'  aid  society, 
or  ten  dollars  and  a  suit  of  clothes  from  the  state  to  help 
him  on  with  the  job. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  some  that  can  be 
helped — that  ought  to  be  helped.  Society  owes  it  to  her- 
self to  help  them.  The  prison  problem  must  be  solved 
outside  the  prison  walls.  If  not  solved  there  it  remains 
unsolved.  The  contention  of  Professor  Ferris'  book,  "Crim- 
inal Sociology,"  is  that,  "  The  volume  of  crime  will  not 
be  materially  diminished  by  codes  of  criminal  law,  how- 
ever skillfully  they  may  be  constructed,  but  by  an  ameli- 
oration of  the  adverse  individual  and  social  conditions  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Crime  is  a  product  of  these 
adverse  social  conditions,  and  the  only  way  of  grappling 
with  it  is  to  do  away  as  far  as  possible  with  the  causes 
from  which  it  springs."  I  think  he  makes  the  sad  mis- 
take of  ignoring  the  fact  of  individual  responsibility.  A 
depraved  moral  nature,  a  perverted  will  enters  into  the 
problem.  Circumstances  are  not  the  causes  of  crime.  Man 
is  the  cause  of  crime.  Circumstances  are  but  the  occasions 
of  its  commitment.  Men  may,  and  do,  commit  crime  in 
spite  of  circumstances  and  the  best  of  social  surroundings. 
Adam  fell  in  Eden.  Men  are  eagles  to  soar,  but  are  worms 
to  wind  their  way  through  the  dust  of  corruption.  There 
is  in  every  man  the  possibility  of  the  worst  crime.  This 
consideration  magnifies  and  emphasizes  the  problem. 

I  believe  this  question  of  aiding  discharged  prisoners 
is  important  enough  to  demand  more  attention.  That 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  prison  without  an  active  prisoners' 
aid  society  working  in  connection  with  it.  That  every 
state  and  every  community  ought  to  be  able  to  say  with 
the  Connecticut  Prison  Association,  that  no  prisoner  can 
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truthfully  say  that  necessity  compels  his  return  to  a  life  of 
crime. 

I  believe  no  state  or  community  has  done  its  full  duty 
'till  they  can  say  that. 

SHALL  THE   STATE   AID   THE   PRISONER? 

'The  objections  to  state  aid  have  been  well  considered 
in  the  report  of  the  St.  Paul  Congress  of  1894,  by  Secre- 
tary W.  F.  Round. 

He  maintains,  with  good  show  of  reason,  that  the  state 
has  no  right  in  equity  to  assist  them,  thus  creating  a  priv- 
ileged class.  But  he  also  admits  that  there  is  a  measure 
of  reason  for  the  state  doing  so  as  in  part  atonement  for 
the  failures  of  society  in  dealing  with  them.  That  it  is  a 
matter  of  right  in  polity,  but  not  in  equity,  to  establish  a 
state  agency  or  employment  bureau.  That  if  that  much  is 
done  for  the  prisoner  you  must  first  do  the  same  for  the  one 
who  has  not  committed  a  crime. 

This  standing  objection  has  attained  the  dignity  of  an 
unanswerable  argument,  and  is  mentioned  in  "  Criminal 
Sociology  "  as  the  one  fatal  objection  to  state  aid  for  dis- 
charged convicts. 

"  There  is  always  this  strong  objection  to  them  that, 
ought  to  succor  honest  workmen  who  continue  honest  in 
spite  of  their  wretchedness  before  those  who  have  been  in 
prison." 

That  no  one  will  deny.  The  honest  but  unfortunate 
workman  has  first  claim  upon  the  sympathetic  help  of 
society  and  ought  to  get  it.  But  that  does  not  prove  that 
the  other  should  not  have  it. 

That  method  of  reasoning  runs  something  like  this : 
It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  failure  to  do  a  pri- 
mary good  condemns  the  doing  of  a  secondary  good.  That 
is  its  fundamental  fallacy.  A  primary  good  has  been  neg- 
lected ;  the  honest  workman  has  not  been  helped.  A  sec- 
ondary good  has  been  done  ;  a  needy  prisoner  has  been 
helped. 
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This  is  wrong,  because  the  first  man  was  not  helped. 
The  failure  to  do  a  good  in  one  case  is  given  as  a  good 
reason  for  not  doing  it  in  another. 

Follow  that  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  no 
good  would  ever  be  done.  There  is  one  safe  rule  to  follow 
in  doing  good.  Do  it  whatever  way  you  can,  to  whomso- 
ever you  can,  and  whenever  you  can. 

When  you  speak  of  state  agents  to  look  after  dis- 
charged convicts,  bureaus  for  employment,  etc.,  there  is 
always  the  cry  of  "  privileged  class,"  "  state  socialism  "  or 
some  other  supposed  horrible  thing. 

While  admitting  that  there  may  be  some  danger  in 
this  direction,  it  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind,  before  we 
cry  socialism,  what  Prof.  Peabody  points  out  in  his  Chau- 
tauqua  lectures  of  '96,  on  the  "Ethics  of  Social  Questions." 
that  the  state  is  the  wider  family.  That  one  of  the  marks 
of  our  present  complex  civilization,  is  that  many  things 
formerly  left  to  the  individual  are  now  looked  after  by  the 
state.  Our  state  boards  of  charities  and  corrections  are  but 
a  standing  proof  of  this. 

If  convicts  can  best  be  helped  by  state  agent  or 
agencies,  I  believe  it  is  but  a  matter  of  good  business 
judgment  and  common  sense  to  help  them  in  that  way. 
Do  the  best  work  by  the  best  means  and  methods  possible. 
If  that  be  the  state,  then  do  not  allow  a  good  thing  to  be 
killed  by  calling  it  an  ugly  name.  To  fear  socialism  is 
but  to  invite  its  rule.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  state  is  the 
best  agency.  I  can  not  forget  Spencer's  caution.  "That 
many  men's  conception  of  social  action  are  rudimentary, 
and  that  all  of  us  are  prone  to  harbor  wild  hopes  of 
benefits  from  state  administered  agencies."  Such  hopes 
often  end  in  sad  disappointment.  Individual  force  and 
effort  must  never  be  eliminated  as  a  social  factor. 

PRACTICAL    OBJECTIONS. 

There    are    some    practical    objections    pointed    out    in 
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these  letters  and  elsewhere  that  need  to  be  met.  In  this 
imperfect  world  fault  is  found  with  everything.  A  man 
who  has  not  enough  ability  for  anything  else  may  become 
an  expert  fault  finder.  There  has  never  been  a  man  so 
good  that  the  malicious  tongue  of  detraction  did  not  wag. 
"Christ  was  a  winebibber."  "John  the  Baptist  had  a 
devil,"  and  "Paul  was  mad."  There  never  has  been  a 
good  deed  done,  that  some  man  has  not  been  able  to  find 
an  unanswerable  objection  to  it.  Where  one  man  does  a 
good  deed,  you  can  find  five  more  idly  sitting  by  looking 
on,  thinking,  "you  poor  fool,  why  did  you  not  do  this  my 
way  ?"  It  is  well  that  good  should  be  done  in  a  wise 
way;  in  an  unwise  way  it  may  result  in  evil.  The  divine 
injunction  is,  "let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of." 

But  it  is  better,  infinitely  better  to  do  the  good  deed 
even  in  a  foolish  way,  than  having  spent  one's  time  and 
energies  in  a  labored  search  for  the  wisest  way,  leave  the 
good  deeds  all  undone.  Method  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
Doing  good  is  a  science,  an  art  that  can  only  be  learned 
by  the  doing  of  it.  You  may  study  method  forever,  but 
if  you  do  not  practice  you  never  learn  it.  When  one 
first  begins  doing  it,  he  is  very  insistent  that  it  shall  be 
done  his  way,  but  if  he  is  gifted  with  ordinary  grace  and 
intelligence,  before  he  works  long  at  it,  and  learns  from 
his  failures,  his  charity  will  so  broaden  that  he  is  willing 
that  good  shall  be  done  in  any  way,  only  that  the  desired 
end  shall  be  accomplished. 

Helping  discharged  prisoners  disappoints  a  great  many 
people.  Instead  of  accomplishing  a  great  work  of  reforma- 
tion, they  are  duped  and  imposed  upon.  They  read  the 
popular  novel  and  take  this  imaginary  estimate  of  the 
prisoner,  then  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  their  might  to 
lift  up  this  idealized,  down-trodden  specimen  of  the  genus 
homo,  who  has  largely  trampled  upon  himself.  They  ex- 
pect to  be  welcomed  like  flowers  in  May,  but  meet  the 
chilly  iron  bars  of  reserve  and  the  cool,  critical  gaze  of 
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one  who  many  a  time  takes  their  measure  for  what  he  can 
get  out  of  them. 

Instead  of  being  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  they 
often  meet  with  suspicion  and  reproach.  The  man  who 
is  going  to  help  them  must  make  up  his  mind  to  bear 
suspicion;  slander,  misunderstanding,  reproach,  and  perhaps 
cursing.  Yet  withal  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
some  genuinely  grateful,  appreciative  hearts. 

The  other  day  the  Rev.  B.  R.  Donehoo,  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  recounting  some  of  his  experience.  UI  have  been  im- 
posed upon,  deceived  time  after  time.  In  connection  with 
our  jail  work,  quite  a  number  come  to  me  saying,  'Donehoo,  I 
would  like  to  help  you,'  so  I  take  them  to  jail,  give  them  a 
'case' — miserable  word.  In  a  few  weeks  I  meet  them  again. 
They  turn  on  me  savagely.  'Why,  that  fellow  was  a  consum- 
mate scoundrel ;  he  got  drunk  as  soon  as  he  got  out,  pawned 
the  very  clothes  I  gave  him.'  I  try  to  tell  them  pearls 
and  diamonds  are  not  picked  up  every  day,  but  they  depart 
fully  assured  in  their  own  minds  that  they  know  all  about 
convicts,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  do  any- 
thing for  them.  They  have  tried  one,  and  of  course  they 
are  all  alike;  are  they  not  dressed  alike?  So  they  know 
all  about  it." 

A  man  who  is  going  to  be  of  any  practical  service  in 
helping  discharged  convicts  must  practice  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  and  at  the  same  time  will  see  a  great  deal 
to  convince  him  of  the  persistency  of  devils. 

The  man  who  expects  the  gratitude  of  individuals 
to  help  sustain  him  in  such  a  work  will  be  very  apt  to 
find  himself  without  any  visible  means  of  support. 
Experience  is  not  motive  power,  it  is  regulating  power. 
Nothing  but  a  genuine  love  born  of  Christ  can  sustain  in 
such  a  work.  Even  some  of  the  wardens  of  prisons,  whose 
business  it  is  to  know  their  men,  give  it  as  their  experience 
that  none  of  their  help  was  appreciated.  Does  that  mean 
that  prisoners  are  not  to  be  helped  ?  That  all  are  confirm- 
edly  bad  ? 
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No !  It  simply  means  that  that  warden  made  a 
mistake  and  helped  the  wrong  man.  When  a  man  is  thus 
deceived,  he  ought  to  severely  blame  the  man  for  deceiving 
him,  and  in  addition  to  that  blame  his  own  judgment  of 
human  character  in  allowing  himself  to  be  "  taken  in." 
With  his  judgment  enlightened  by  his  bitter  experience, 
he  ought  to  resolve,  not  that  he  will  never  help  another,  but 
that  another  shall  not  deceive  him  that  same  way.  That 
he  will  be  more  circumspect  and  discriminate  in  his 
charities.  Wise  discrimination  is  the  indispensible  requisite 
to  all  genuine  charities. 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  prison  official  is  amused, 
perhaps  angered,  at  the  gushing  sentimentalist  being  taken 
in  by  a  shrewd  criminal,  he  is  very  often  deceived  by  an 
opposite  extreme.  He  leaves  sentiment  to  the  winds. 
Hard  fact  is  his  foot  rule  of  judgment.  He  measures  the 
prisoner  by  conduct.  Conduct  is  the  key  to  character.  In 
this  very  thing  he  is  deceived. 

It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  the  best  prisoner 
proves  the  worst  criminal.  The  confirmed,  habitual  profes- 
sional criminal  is  the  best  prisoner  in  the  prison.  As 
Warden  Cassidy  says :  "  Him  you  can't  help,  you  do  not 
need  to  help ;  he  is  all  too  ready  to  help  himself."  Yet 
if  all  are  helped  alike  by  the  state  on  discharge  he  gets 
his  quota. 

If  help  is  left  to  discretion  of  prison  officers,  the  man 
he  works  for  recommends  him  as  an  excellent  prisoner 
.and  he  gets  the  limit.  Another  who  is  a  first  offender, 
lias  not  fallen  into  the  routine  of  prison  habits  and  disci- 
pline ;  has  a  will  and  individuality  and  self  assertion  of  his 
own,  violates  the  rules  and  is  not  recommended  by  his 
officer  and  gets  110  aid  from  prison  authorities.  Such  a 
man  naturally  concludes,  what  some  of  them  told  me,  that 
it  pays  to  be  a  repeater.  If  money  be  allowed  for  over- 
work, the  repeater  and  long  time  prisoner  gets  the  job  that  pays 
overwork.  He  makes  the  most  of  it  all  the  way  round. 
'Think  not  that  too  much  has  been  done  for  the  u  long 
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timer"    but    that    all    too    little  .attention    is  given  to    the 
minor  cases. 

There  is  a  glamour  and  show  about  a  noted  case,  a 
great  criminal,  and  much  done ;  sympathy  and  help  spent 
unstinting,  with  little  hope  of  reform,  while  a  better  man, 
far  less  a  criminal,  is  allowed  to  drift  unaided.  All  ought 
to  have  a  chance.  You  never  know  when  a  man  will 
turn.  Some  of  the  most  hopeless  surprise  you  and  reform. 
Some  of  the  most  hopeful  turn  not  but  drift  on.  All  the 
mistakes  in  charity  to  prisoners  are  not  made  by  outside 
agencies  but  by  prison  management  as  well. 

THE     MOST    COMMON    AND    POOREST    FORM    OF   HELP. 

The  committee  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
something  ought  to  be  done — some  change  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  most  common  form  of  help  to  discharged 
prisoners.  That  is  the  giving  of  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
definite  sum  of  money  direct  to  the  prisoner  on  discharge. 
That  is  not  charity;  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  that 
name.  It  is  only  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  doing  something 
reasonable.  It  is  on  a  par  with  giving  a  beggar  a  quarter 
to  escape  the  trouble  of  investigating  whether  he  is  a  fraud 
or  in  need.  Indifference  or  laziness  never  makes  a  success 
of  anything,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  charities.  Yet 
nearly  all  the  states  help  their  prisoners  in  this  way  011 
discharge. 

We  have  looked  at  it,  thought  it  over  from  a  great 
many  standpoints,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  indefensible  from  any  standpoint.  Some  one  has  said, 
"It  is  better  than  nothing."  At  best  not  much  better,  and 
maybe  worse.  I  have  known  that  very  money  to  get  them 
back  in  the  prison,  where  they  cursed  their  luck  and  the 
money  that  had  been  given  them. 

Several  of  the  letters  we  received  condemn  in  strong 
terms  this  machine  type  of  promiscuous  charity.  It  is  too 
easy  to  be  good.  There  is  no  excellency  without  labor. 
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It  savors  too  much  of  the  patent  medicine  cure-all  or  the 
penny-in-the-slot  machine.  There  is  no  reason,  110  judg- 
ment, no  discrimination.  There  is  simply  one  flat  dead-level 
of  ex-convict.  That  means  on  the  morning  of  discharge  a 
certain  kind  of  suit  of  clothes,  a  railroad  ticket  or  its 
equivalent  in  money,  or  both  ticket  and  money. 

There  are  some  things  that  law  never  has  done  and 
never  can  do.  A  legally  created,  defined  dole  giving  (not 
charity)  to  any  man,  simply  because  he  has  been  a 
prisoner  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  It  is  based  on  an 
utterly  wrong  principle  that  because  a  man  has  been 
a  prisoner  he  is  to  be  helped.  It  is  a  very  serious 
question  if  it  is  not  a  fraud  on  the  public.  Infinitely 
better  the  state  agent,  the  state  labor  and  aid  bureaus  with 
all  their  savor  of  socialism,  than  this  inconsiderate  charity 
of  so  much  money  to  each  man.  Discrimination  is  the 
first  element  of  a  worthy  charity.  Injudicious,  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  is  another  name  for  judicious  and  discriminate 
deviltry.  It  multiplies  the  evils  it  seeks  to  eradicate; 
aggravates,  spreads  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  cure. 
Where  one  is  helped,  many  are  harmed.  In  one  of  the 
conversations  I  had  with  Prof.  Peabody,  I  asked  his 
opinion  of  that  method  of  charity,  giving  money  direct 
on  discharge.  With  a  meaning  smile  he  answered,  "I 
think  they  had  better  just  give  them  the  whiskey  in 
bottles,  and  save  them  the  time  and  trouble  of  hunting 
the  saloon." 

This  method  is  unqualifiedly  bad.  No  apology  ought 
to  be  made  for  it.  The  sooner  we  raise  its  tombstone  the 
better  for  the  prisoner  and  the  better  for  the  state. 

DIFFERENT    METHODS    OF    HELP. 

Granted,  that  it  is  an  important  work  to  help,  that 
they  ought  to  be  helped,  the  one  absorbing  question  is, 
How  can  it  best  be  done  ? 

This  committee  knows  of  no   cure-all,  patent  medicine 
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method.  There  is  no  one  method.  There  are  many  methods, 
some  more  efficient  and  less  objectionable  than  others. 
Each  of  the  methods  has  its  advocates  and  its  enemies. 

( a )  A    good    form    is    a    live    prisoners'    aid    society, 
working  in  connection  with  the   prison   authorities.     Many 
favor   this    method,    and    without    counting    the    Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  other  well-known  and  tested 
societies,  we    found    ten    others    in    a    more    or    less    living 
condition. 

(b)  There  is  also   the  state  agent   for  discharged  con- 
victs, as  they  have  in  Minnesota,  and   modified  forms  of  it 
elsewhere. 

(c)  There  is  the   free   employment   agency   for  all  in 
Montana. 

(d)  There  is  the  Home  system,  such   as   the   one   in 
Detroit  under  Mrs.  D'Arcambal. 

This  has  its  strong  advocates,  and  Commander  Booth 
is  making  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  in  a  modified  form 
in  New  York  City. 

One  writes  and  says  this  is  the  best ;  another  kindly 
tells  us  that  in  their  judgment  it  is  the  worst. 

(e)  One  writer  advocates    turning   them    over   to   the 
Salvation  Army. 

(/")     Another  says  the  churches  ought  to  do  the  work. 

(g)  Elmira  with  its  usual  decidedness  says  the  only 
practical  plan  is  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

(h)     Sherborn  Prison  for    Women    has    used    to  some 
advantage  the  system  of   "  indenture    to    domestic    service."      ,  i 
This    seems    almost    the    realization    of    the  French  dream     /  / 
when  there  shall  be  no  prison. 

(/)  The  overwork  system  has  its  advocates  and  is 
practiced  in  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  elsewhere.  Vermont 
pays  one  dollar  per  month  if  conduct  is  good  until  the 
limit  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  reached. 

( k  )  The  superintendent  of  Gatesville,  Texas,  advocates 
the  state  furnishing  industries,  teaching  prisoners  a  trade, 
work  on  the  co-operative  plan  with  a  fair  division  of  profits. 
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(/)  Some  say  to  help  them  by  no  help  at  all. 
That  most  of  them  figure  to  get  back  into  some  peniten- 
tiary. 

Your  committee  have  their  individual  preferences,  likes 
and  dislikes,  but  are  not  prepared  to  say  which  is  the  best 
system  or  that  there  is  a  best  system. 

The  one  that  has  so  far  produced  the  best  known 
results  is  the  Swiss  method,  reported  by  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows 
for  the  Denver  Congress,  in  '95. 

So  many  local  causes  and  infhiences  are  to  be  consid- 
ered ;  so  much  depends  on  the  integrity,  consecration  and 
judgment  of  the  one  who  has  the  practical  managing  of 
affairs  that  it  is  injudicious  to  speak  of  a  best  system. 
What  may  be  best  in  one  place  may  prove  a  failure  else- 
where and  vice  versa.  Men  are  more  than  systems.  The 
poorest  system  under  a  wise,  discreet  management  is  better 
than  the  best  system  under  poor  management.  Instead  of 
advocating  some  one  system,  or  taxing  our  ingenuities  in 
inventing  a  method,  theoretically  perfect  that  would  look 
well  in  print,  your  committee  recommend  a  more  faithful 
attempt  to  carry  out  efforts  now  being  tried  in  many  places. 
It  is  well  to  use  the  best  and  most  effective  gun  but  it  is 
folly  not  to  shoot  simply  because  you  haven't  the  latest 
pattern  of  weapon.  Use  a  flint-lock,  if  nothing  else,  and 
kill  as  far  as  the  old  thing  will  carry.  The  tried  old 
weapon  may  shoot  truer  than  the  untried  new.  I  hope 
the  discussion  now  to  follow  may  bring  out  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  various  svstems  mentioned. 
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THE   VALUE   OF   RELIGIOUS    MOTIVES   AS   A   REFORMATORY 

AGENCY. 

REV.    EDWARD  J.    MORIARTY. 

The  gross  ignorance  of  society  concerning  the  inmates 
of  our  prison  institutions  merits  just  and  severe  criticism. 
The  causes  of  this  ignorance,  if  cause  be  sought,  are  found  in 
the  almost  universal  indifference  of  society  to  the  reformation 
of  these  inmates,  and  to  the  erroneous  opinions  which  it  has 
formed  of  them.  Self  interest,  if  no  higher  motive,  would 
seem  to  demand  a  study  of  the  prison  systems  of  our  country, 
and  yet  on  examination  what  is  the  fact  ?  What  interest 
has  society  taken  in  the  National  Prison  Association  during 
the  past  twenty -five  years?  How  many  of  its  devotees 
have,  by  purse  and  brain,  assisted  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
objects  and  in  the  attainment  of  its  ends?  How  many 
in  our  metropolitan  cities  are  members  of  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  ?  How  many  ever  read  the  reports  of  the 
superintendents  of  our  prison  institutions  and  of  this 
congress?  That  this  ignorance,  as  a  consequence  of  indif- 
ference, is  unpardonable,  must  be  admitted.  That  it  has 
in  the  past  made  society  the  greatest  sufferer,  is  the  opinion 
of  all  students  of  penology.  That  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  classes 
is  the  conviction  of  all  those  who  know  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  these  classes. 

From  this  indifference  are  formed  many  false,  errone- 
ous, and  I  may  say,  hypocritical  opinions  of  these  classes. 
How  often  have  we  read  it,  how  often  heard  it:  once  a 
criminal,  always  a  criminal.  How  often  we  have  been 
asked:  Do  you  notice  any  sign  of  reformation  among  the 
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>risoners  under  your  spiritual  charge;  do  they  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  their  behalf;  are  they  not  an  ungrateful  set? 
Society  in  general  forgets  that  stealing  is  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  but  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
that  intemperance  is  but  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  It 
forgets  that  greater  crimes  are  committed  by  its  own 
devotees  than  are  committed  by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
mates of  our  prison  institutions.  It  also  forgets  that  the 
primary  cause  of  the  downfall  of  many  men  must  be 
attributed  to  its  own  brutal  conduct  towards  these  men. 
It  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  criminal  classes, 
much  less  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  because  its  very 
life  depends  on  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  a  practical 
interest  in  these  classes. 

I  feel  that  I  am  following  in  the  footsteps  of  good  and 
philanthropic  men  in  asking  society  to  take  counsel  of  the 
best  authorities,  men  renowned  for  their  sanctity  and 
wisdom,  as  to  the  purest  philosophy  of  penal  reform.  Ac- 
cording to  these  eminent  authorities  religious  influences, 
when  brought  to  bear  on  these  classes,  are  the  means  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  desired  end,  i.  e.,  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  classes. 

Of  the  three  great  agencies  of  reformation,  religion  is 
first,  and  justly  so ;  education  and  labor  its  auxiliaries. 
The  reformation  of  the  criminal  presupposes  moral  disease; 
the  disease  is  spiritual,  the  remedy  must  therefore  be 
spiritual.  Religion  therefore  is  the  essential,  education  and 
labor  the  accidental  agents  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of 
moral  reformation.  This  being  so,  may  I  not  insist,  on 
account  of  the  dignity  of  the  agent,  that  every  citizen 
should  give  his  earnest  support  and  his  closest  study  to  it. 
That  religion  can  and  does  reform  a  goodly  number  of  our 
prison  inmates  is  generally  believed.  Its  value,  therefore, 
is  known  and  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  no  reformation 
can  be  hoped  for  without  it.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  consecrated  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to 
a  study  of  the  criminal.  Indeed  there  has  never  been  a 
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true  reformer  of  the  criminal  who  has  not  insisted  upon 
the  absolute  necessity  of  religion  to  accomplish  his  object, 
for  he  knows  there  can  be  no  outward  permanent  change 
produced  until  an  inward  reformation  has  been  wrought.  . 

Let  us  listen  to  .the  testimonies  of  these  good  and 
great  men.  Clement  XL,  the  probable  father  of  the  re- 
formatory idea,  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Rome,  in  1704,  and  commanded  that  these  words  should 
be  inscribed  over  its  doors  :  "  For  the  correction  and  in- 
struction of  profligate  youth,  that  they  who  when  idle  were 
injurious,  may,  when  taught,  become  useful  to  the  state." 
Holy  men  were  in  charge  of  this  institution  who  corrected 
through  religion  and  who  encouraged  industry  by  the 
teaching  of  trades. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  the  father  of  the  Irish  prison  system, 
which  is  conceded  to  be  the  model  prison  system  of  the 
English  speaking  world,  acknowledged  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  bringing  religious  influences  to  bear  on  the 
prisoners.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  in  reading  his 
system  to  find  that  separate  halls  were  constructed  to  serve 
as  chapels  for  those  who  professed  allegiance  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  Presbyterianism,  and  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Neither  are  we  surprised  to  notice  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment, the  consciences  of  the  criminals  were  respected  and 
that  it  was  considered  wise  and  beneficial  and  productive 
of  great  good  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  for  Ro- 
man Catholic  prisoners,  a  Presbyterian  chaplain  for  those 
who  professed  Presbyterianism,  and  a  Church  of  England 
chaplain  for  those  who  professed  Church  of  En- 
glandism.  We  have  in  this  country  taken  many  excellent 
features  from  the  Irish  system  and  incorporated  them  into 
our  system,  but  the  most  valuable  one  of  them  all,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  i.  e.,  the  providing  of  separate 
religious  services  in  our  prisons,  seems  to  have  escaped  our 
notice.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  man's  conscience 
is  inviolable,  therefore,  in  forcing  him  to  act  contrary  to 
right  conscience,  is  to  do  what  is  wrong  and  sinful.  More- 
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over,  it  is  not  productive  of  harmony  because  of  its  mani- 
fest injustice.  Therefore,  any  statute  or  rule  which  obliges 
our  criminals  to  attend  a  religious  service  not  in  accord 
with  their  religious  convictions  should  be  abolished,  if  found 
in  our  stautes  or  in  our  prison  rules. 

Now  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  country- 
men, and  we  find  them  in  accord  with  Sir  Walter  Crofton. 

Daniel  Webster,  speaking  on  this  subject  of  the  value 
of  religion  in  man,  said :  "  Man  is  not  only  an  intellectual 
but  he  is  also  a  moral  being,  and  his  religious  feelings  and 
habits  require  cultivation.  Let  the  religious  element  in 
man's  nature  be  neglected  ;  let  him  be  influenced  by  no- 
higher  motive  than  low  self-interest,  and  subjected  to  no 
stronger  restraints  than  the  limits  of  civil  authority,  and 
he  becomes  the  creature  of  selfish  passions  and  blind  fanat- 
icism. The  cultivation  of  the  religious  sentiment  re- 
presses licentiousness,  incites  to  general  benevolence  and 
the  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  brother  of  men  ;  in- 
spires respect  for  law  and  order,  and  gives  strength  to  the 
whole  social  fabric  ;  at  the  same  time  it  conducts  the  human 
soul  upwards  to  the  Author  of  its  being." 

Let  me  now  quote  the  opinion  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore,  who  graciously  acceded  to 
my  request  for  his  ideas  on  the  subject :  "  In  a  paper 
written  several  years  ago,  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  said :  '  In  my  judgment  religion  is  the  great  and 
only  cure  for  the  disease  of  crime.'  These  words  carry 
with  them  great  weight,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  man 
who  for  so  long  has  had  an  eye  single  to  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents.  They  are  the  expression  of  his 
earnest  conviction  after  years  of  close  observation.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  am  quite  of  one  mind  with  Mr.  Gerry,, 
and  subscribe  my  cordial  approval  of  his  declaration.  Just 
as  we  meet  physical  ailments  with  physical  remedies,  so 
also  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  should  we  apply  moral 
remedies  to  moral  diseases.  The  criminal  is  reformed  and 
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fit  to  return  to  society  only  when  he  has  conceived  an 
abiding  sense  of  respect  for  himself  and  his  fellows.  But 
what  will  produce  this  effect  if  not  religion? 

It  is  religion  alone  that  will  teach  him  to  stifle  the 
lustful  cravings  of  his  nature — the  cause  of  so  many  evils 
poisoning  soul  and  body.  It  is  religion  alone  that  will 
make  him  curb  his  love  for  the  things  of  this  world,  that 
will  stamp  out  the  vice  of  covetousness,  the  source  of  so 
much  craftiness,  dishonesty  and  injustice.  It  is  religion 
alone  that  will  enable  him  to  regulate  his  appetites  ;  that 
will  prevent  him  from  making  a  god  of  his  belly,  thus 
protecting  him  from  the  crimes  of  drunkenness,  blasphemy, 
hatred,  revenge  and  even  murder.  It  is  in  this  indirect 
way  that  religion  will  instill  into  the  minds  of  criminals  a 
proper  respect  for  themselves,  and  a  right  appreciation  of 
their  relations  to  others. 

The  industrial  school  which  is  conducted  under  my 
own  eye,  day  by  day,  furnishes  additional  proof  of  the 
wisdom  of  hedging  the  boys  in,  not  so  much  with  strong 
walls  as  with  moral  restraint.  A  boy  on  entering  the 
institution  is  not  tagged  or  numbered,  as  is  done  elsewhere. 
He  keeps  his  individuality  and  is  made  to  feel  that  he  can 
lift  himself  up  if  he  will ;  nor  is  he  uniformed.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  excellent  results  are  accomplished 
when  there  are  as  few  things  as  possible  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  is  a  culprit. 

The  good  brothers  do  not  attempt  to  drill  or  dragoon 
their  charges  into  ways  of  piety,  but  mildly  and  gently, 
with  the  motives  which  religion  supplies  as  their  means, 
make  good  men  and  useful  citizens  out  of  indolent,  way- 
ward and  incorrigible  boys.  What  can  be  done  with  boys, 
may  also  be  done  in  goodly  numbers  with  older  criminals, 
though,  of  course,  more  time  and  patience  must  be  expended 
in  the  attempt.  Yes,  Mr.  Gerry  has  suggested  the  only 
true  method  of  reform — through  religion." 

Side  by  side  with  the  conviction  of  Cardinal  Gibbons 
let  me  offer  that  of  the  Rev.  David  Dyer,  Protestant 
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Chaplain  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  :  "Of  all  the  attributes  of  man  the  moral  and 
religious  are  the  most  important  and  influential.  They,  by 
divine  arrangement,  have  this  precedence,  they  are  designated 
to  be  the  mainspring  of  thought  and  action,  the  director 
of  the  whole  man.  Let  them  be  neglected,  debased  or 
treated  as  of  secondary  importance,  and  the  whole  system 
will  be  deranged.  Re-adjustment  and  reformation  will  be 
impossible.  There  may  indeed  be  induced  under  the  power 
of  seclusion  or  physical  force  a  servile  fear ;  perverse  passions 
may  for  a  time  be  checked,  and  the  developments  of  a 
depraved  will  may  be  staid  ;  but  let  these  appliances  be 
removed  and  it  will  soon  become  apparent  that  instead  of 
producing  reformation,  they  have  induced  spiritual  hardness, 
recklessness  and  hate,  and  make  the  man  a  more  inveterate 
slave  to  his  passions  and  a  greater  injury  to  the  state. 
The  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  convicts  should 
therefore  be  the  first  and  constant  aim  of  all  to  whose 
care  they  are  committed.  Their  chief  efforts  should  be 
directed  to  the  sanctification  of  the  springs  of  thought  and 
action,  and  this  secured  through  the  benediction  of  God, 
those  objects  of  Christian  solicitude  will  go  forth  to 
exemplify  in  virtuous  lives  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  these 
efforts." 

I  will  now  add  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  religious 
motives  as  a  reformatory  agency.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years  I  have  witnessed  the  abolishment  of  the  system 
which  made  punishment  the  primary  cause  of  sentence,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  system  which  makes  reformation 
the  primary  cause. 

Punishment,  under  the  old  system,  meant  retaliation ; 
but  retaliation  is  revenge,  and  vengeance  is  the  offspring 
of  malice  and  fear,  whence  no  good  can  ever  come.  I 
have  also  seen  the  introduction  of  the  reformatory  system 
at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the  system  under 
the  administrations  of  the  benevolent  Gardner  Tufts  and 
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his  able  and  worthy  successor,  Joseph  F.  Scott.  If  that 
system  has  produced  good  results — and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  has — it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  encour- 
agement that  religion  has  received  from  the  officials,  and 
to  the  good  effects  that  religion  itself  has  produced  on  the 
inmates.  One  may  be  pardoned  because  he  testifies  to  the 
comparatively  good  results  of  religious  training  among  the 
inmates  of  our  institutions,  and  to  the  reform  effected 
through  its  agency,  when  it  is  considered  that  he  is  only 
the  instrument  and  that  God  alone  is  the  author  of  all 


grace. 


Now  if  it  be  reformation  to  see  men  who  had  been 
indifferent  to  religion  for  years,  interested  in  things  spiritual ; 
if  it  be  reformation  to  know  that  passion  is  repressed  and 
self-control  practiced ;  if  it  be  reformation  to  know  that 
where  intemperance  held  sway  for  many  years,  temperance 
is  in  control  of  inordinate  appetites;  if  it  be  reformation 
to  see  men  who  had  been  indolent  and  shiftless  through 
intemperance,  sober  and  industrious,  and  earning  an  honest 
living ;  if  it  be  reformation  to  see  homes  which  had  been 
sad  and  cheerless,  joyful  and  happy  again ;  if  it  be  reforma- 
tion to  behold  mere  wrecks  of  former  selves  once  more 
robust  and  strong  of  will,  then  it  follows  that  criminals 
may  be  and  are  reformed.  This  is  my  testimony ;  it  is 
also  the  testimony  of  all  priests  affiliated  with  prison  in- 
stitutions. 

Now  what  agency  has  produced  these  desired  results  ? 
Is  it  education?  We  answer,  no.  For  all  students  of 
prison  problems  admit  that  education  of  itself  is  not  a  pre- 
ventative  of  crime,  as  many  examples  in  our  prison  insti- 
tutions too  plainly  prove.  It  is  evident  that  this  agency 
cannot  be  labor ;  therefore  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  it  is 
upon  religious  and  moral  influences  we  must  chiefly  rely 
for  the  reformation  of  criminals.  They  have  reformed  the 
civilized  world  ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  them  that 
they  will  reform  in  goodly  numbers  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons.  This  is  God's  design  and  man  cannot  hope  to 
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improve  on  it,  much  less    to    hope    for   any  lasting   success 
without  it. 

This  conclusion,    drawn    from    experience,  should    not 
cause  wonder,  much  less    occasion    doubt    or    denial.     It  is 
rather  strengthened  by  two  considerations  ;    first,  that  religion 
is  a  strict  obligation  incumbent   on   all   men,  and  secondly, 
by  considering  man  deprived   of  religion.     That  religion  is 
a  strict  obligation  incumbent  on  man    follows  after  a  short 
consideration  of  man  acting  according  to  the  right  order  of 
his  nature.     A  dependence  in  consequence  of  his  conviction 
that  he  is  only  a  contingent   being   is   manifest.     Whatever 
he  is  and  has,  he  knows   he    has    received    from    that    first 
necessary    being,  God.     Now    when    to    this    acknowledged 
dependance  man  uses  freely  the  gifts  which  he  has  received 
to  the  greater  honor  and    glory  of  the    Giver,  he    performs 
an  act  of  religion,  he   practices   religion.     His  right  nature 
teaches  him  that  adoration    is    due    to    the    Infinite    Being, 
therefore  he  adores  that  Being  with  all  the  faculties  of  his 
soul.     It    teaches    him    that    God    is    the    great   benefactor, 
therefore  he  lays  at  His  feet  the  gratitude  of  his  heart.     It 
teaches  him  that  God  is  his  Father,  therefore  he  reverences 
Him  in  an  eminent  manner.     It  tells  him  that  God  is  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  rulers,  therefore  he  honors  Him 
and  sings  His  praises.     That  religion  is  incumbent  on  man 
is    an    opinion    universally  acknowledged.      Man's    instinct, 
when  in  imminent  danger,  impels  him  to  pray  to  God.     It 
is  the  conviction  of  all  nations  civilized  and  barbarous,  for 
go  where   you  will,  an    altar,  a  sacrifice,  a    temple,  can    be 
found,  all  silent  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  all  peoples  admit 
that  homage  is  due  to  the  Diety. 

Conscience,  whose  voice  cannot  be  silenced,  tells  man 
what  is  right,  therefore  is  to  be  followed,  and  what  is  wrong, 
therefore  to  be  avoided ;  it  also  tells  him  that  genuine 
happiness  is  not  of  this  world  but  of  another  world  where 
God  is  and  reigns. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  philosophers  who  teach  that 
without  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  society  cannot 
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subsist,  that  religion  is  the  strongest  bond  of  human  society, 
and  the  basis  of  social  virtue.  They  perceived  that  neither 
justice  nor  mercy  could  be  practiced  without  religion. 
Hence  followed  these  universally  accepted  principles  :  That 
religion  is  necessarily  the  basis  of  all  good  government ; 
that  without  it  moral  obligation  cannot  exist ;  that  it  should 
claim  the  foremost  place  in  our  attention,  and  that  he  who 
undermines  it  brings  ruin  on  society  and  is  an  enemy  of 
his  fellows  and  his  country.  It  follows  therefore  from  the 
above  arguments,  from  these  universally  accepted  principles, 
that  religion  is  a  strict  obligation  incumbent  on  men  and 
that  its  value  can  be  justly  estimated.  Convince  the 
criminal  classes  of  the  necessity  of  religion,  even  from 
a  rational  standpoint,  and  the  first  steps  are  taken  towards 
their  reformation. 

False  opinions  of  God,  creation  and  immortality  are 
corrected,  they  learn  that  God  is  a  necessary  being  and 
therefore  the  Creator  of  all  contingent  beings  ;  that  He  is 
their  ultimate  end,  and  therefore  gives  them  the  means  to 
attain  it ;  that  there  is  a  natural  law,  an  intrinsic  difference 
between  moral  good  and  moral  evil ;  that  there  are  illicit 
acts  independent  of  any  human  law,  and  that  God  watches 
over  them,  directing  them  to  embrace  the  good  and  to 
avoid  evil.  By  this  knowledge  man  begins  to  understand 
his  raison  d'etre.  He  is  a  moral  being  with  great  and 
moral  obligations  towards  man  and  God,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  he  must  give  a  strict  account  of  his  actions  to  the 
Author  of  his  being,  since  reward  and  punishment  are  but 
the  results  of  good  performed  and  evil  done.  That  these 
conclusions  when  practically  adopted  by  man  do  not  effect  a 
total  reformation  in  him,  I  admit ;  but  that  they  are  stepping- 
stones  towards  this  great  end  must,  I  think,  be  conceded. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  us  consider  man  deprived  of 
religious  influences,  for  it  may  serve  to  aid  us  in  estimating 
the  value  of  religion  as  a  reformatory  agency.  Without 
religion  man  is  the  most  inexplicable  being  on  the  earth,  a 
being  incapable  of  attaining  the  end  for  which  he  was 
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created,  yes  a  being  ignorant  of  his  beginning  and  his  end. 
Deprive  man  of  religion  and  you  place  him  on  a  level 
with  the  brute  creation,  yes,  below  that  creation,  for  it 
follows  the  instinct  which  leads  it  to  its  final  end,  while 
man  wanders  blindly,  a  prey  to  needs  he  cannot  satisfy, 
and  to  contradictions  which  torment  him.  Moreover, 
deprive  man  of  religion  and  the  admirable  order  of  creation 
is  destroyed.  All  creatures  have  laws  to  govern  them  and 
to  be  the  conservating  principles  of  their  existence.  By  these 
laws  the  stars  shine  in  the  firmament,  plants  grow  and  are 
filled  with  fruit,  animals  obey  their  instinct,  and  the  seasons 
succeed  one  another  regularly,  all  displaying  such  admirable 
order  that  they  are  and  always  will  be  the  objects  of  awe 
and  wonder ;  but  let  these  laws  which  govern  these  creatures 
be  suspended  for  an  instant,  and  all  is  confusion,  suffering, 
chaos. 

Man  also  has  received  laws  to  govern  him,  these  he 
should  know  and  obey,  they  are  for  his  peace,  his  content- 
ment, his  happiness.  Take  away  these  laws  from  him,  or 
in  other  words,  deprive  him  of  religion,  and  there  is  no 
knowledge,  no  contentment,  no  happiness  for  him ;  a 
vagabond  on  the  earth,  where  he  should  be  king,  he 
wanders  in  seas  of  doubt,  hate  and  unhappiness,  cursing 
his  very  existence,  and  blaspheming  the  author  of  it. 
Therefore  it  is  generally  believed  that  no  more  cruel  wrong 
can  be  inflicted  on  a  nation  than  to  deprive  it  of  its 
religion,  and  this  is  true  of  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  greater  blessing  can  be  conferred  on  a  nation 
than  the  bringing  to  it  of  the  influences  of  religion,  and 
this  may  also  be  said  of  the  individual. 

Thus  far,  religion  based  upon  reason,  leads  us  in  our 
endeavor  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions, 
further  it  cannot  lead.  I  admit  that  it  is  almost  inadequate 
to  effect  much  practical  reformation  in  individuals,  it  is  but 
the  shadow,  there  must  be  a  substance ;  it  is  like  the 
exordium  to  a  discourse,  it  only  prepares  the  way  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject,  wherein  we  may  expect  to 
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find  something  helpful,  something  tangible,  and  something 
practical  ;  it  may  in  some  cases  nourish  the  intellect,  it 
cannot  move  the  will  or  touch  the  heart.  There  is  only 
one  power  that  can  accomplish  this  last,  it  is  the  power 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  It  is  that  very  power  that  has  wrought  such  wonders 
in  the  intellects  and  wills  of  men  for  nearly  twenty 
centuries,  it  is  that  very  same  power  that  has  affected  so 
many  conversions  among  the  inmates  of  our  prison 
institutions,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of 
time. 

There  is  a  double  malady  in  the  inmates  of  our  prison 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  those  outside  the  walls.  The 
whole  nature  of  man  was  affected  with  the  taint,  and  the 
soul  through  the  whole  race  was  touched  in  both  the 
powers  of  the  intellect  and  will.  To  cure  this  double 
malady  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  became  man. 
False  worship  and  corruption  of  manners  were  the  symp- 
toms of  the  malady ;  the  remedies  are  truth  and  grace,  for 
it  is  in  vain  to  place  the  truth  before  man's  intellect  with- 
out a  corresponding  power  to  act  on  his  will. 

The  Saviour  possessed  this  two-fold  power,  so  well 
described  by  St.  Johh  in  his  gospel,  wherein  he  declares 
that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  only  Begotten  of  the  Father 
that  He  was  "  full  of  grace  and  truth."  He  is  not  only 
the  author  of  these  two,  but  also  the  perpetual  fountain  to 
human  nature  of  them,  which  no  law  human  or  divine 
could  bestow. 

u  For  the  law  could  make  nothing  perfect,  because  it 
could  not  touch  the  will ;  and  the  law  gave  the  shadow, 
but  not  the  very  truth  of  things.  But  when  that  unspeak- 
able union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human  had  taken 
effect  in  the  unity  of  one  person,  truth  and  grace  had  an 
everlasting  human  fountain  in  the  created  nature  of  the 
Incarnate  Word.  Now  was  the  fountain  to  pour  forth  a 
perpetual  stream  upon  the  race  assumed,  and  this  it  does 
by  the  descent  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  descent  upon  the 
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assembled  church,  the  grace  and  truth  of  the  Divine  Head 
with  which  His  flesh,  carried  by  the  Godhead,  overstreams, 
find  themselves  a  dwelling  in  the  race.  Such  an  operation 
belongs  only  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  for  God  alone  can  so 
act  on  the  intellect  and  will  of  creatures  as  to  penetrate 
them  with  His  gifts  of  truth  and  grace,  while  He  leaves 
them  their  free  will,  their  full  individuality  as  creatures." 

It  is  this  power  possessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
which  the  Saviour  promised  the  apostles  they  would  be 
invested.  The  promise  was  fulfilled  immediately  after  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  He  said : 

"  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Going  therefore  teach  ye  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you ;  and  behold  I  am  with  you  all  days, 
even  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." — St.  Matthew, 
xxviii.,  1 8,  19,  20. 

He  made  them  another  promise,  desiring,  as  it  were, 
to  emphasize  the  continual  abidence  of  the  Divinity  with 
them  and  His  church.  We  find  this  promise  in  the  gospel 
of  St.  John,  chapter  i,  verses  16  and  17:  "And  I  will 
ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Paraclete, 
that  He  may  abide  with  you  forever.  The  Spirit  of  truth 
which  the  world  cannot  receive  because  it  seeth  Him  not, 
nor  knoweth  Him  ;  but  you  shall  know  Him  because  He 
shall  abide  with  you  and  be  in  you." 

On  the  first  Pentecost  a  new  power — the  Spirit  of  the 
Incarnate  Truth — descended  on  the  first  assembly  of  men, 
binding  it  in  a  unity,  conveying  to  it  a  truth,  kindling  in 
it  a  charity,  and  working  through  these  a  sanctification 
never  before  known.  On  account  of  the  promise  of  the 
continual  abidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  this  unity,  this  truth,  this  charity,  and  this 
holiness,  have  resided  in  the  Christian  church  for  twenty 
centuries.  That  these  divine  gifts  to  humanity  have  pro- 
duced great  results,  history  attests. 
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From  the  first  missions  of  Peter  and  Paul  down  to 
the  present  time,  the  conversion  of  men  throughout  the 
world  has  been  almost  incalculable.  Through  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  the  Incarnate  Truth,  and  the  reception  of 
the  Sacraments,  divinely  instituted,  the  virtues  of  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity  became  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
life. 

From  these,  as  from  a  source,  came  a  holiness  never 
before  witnessed  among  men.  Through  these  agencies  of 
truth  and  grace  the  souls  of  men  returned  once  more  to 
their  Creator  and  acknowledged  Him  as  their  sovereign  good 
and  ultimate  happiness  ;  through  them  there  came  a  glorious 
deliverance,  a  liberty,  by  the  suppression  of  passions  which 
held  the  soul  captive  in  the  ignoble  bonds  of  the  body ; 
through  them  finally  came  the  effacing  of  those  terrible 
perspectives  of  a  death  in  sin,  of  the  dreadful  tribunal  of 
God,  and  of  an  unhappy  eternity,  and  in  their  stead,  the 
surest  images  of  a  happy  death,  of  a  merciful  judgment, 
and  of  a  happy  immortality  in  the  bosom  of  God.  These 
agencies  must  be  ours  if  we  would  hope  to  accomplish  any 
reformation  among  the  inmates  of  our  prison  institutions. 
Many  of  them  have  false  ideas  of  religion,  some  erroneous 
opinions  of  it,  others  of  them  have  no  religion. 

The  antidote  to  these  is  the  preaching  of  the  truth 
bv  dogmatic  teaching  founded  on  revelation.  Many  of 
them  are  weak  vessels,  to  whom  self-control  and  self-denial 
are  unkown,  the  natural  consequence  of  a  misspent  life. 
To  cure  these  prayer  should  be  inculcated,  its  nature  and 
power  explained  ;  the  reception  of  the  sacramental  system, 
channels  of  grace,  encouraged,  and  the  passion  of  Jesus 
Christ  pictured  and  its  object  taught.  These  have  been 
corrective  and  means  of  reformation  among  other  classes  of 
men,  therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a  measure  of 
success  among  the  inmates  of  our  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions. 

It  being  plain,  therefore,  that  upon  religion  and  its 
motives  chiefly  we  must  rely  for  the  reformation  of  the 
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men  and  boys  in  our  prisons,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make 
certain  suggestions  to  the  members  of  this  congress,  confi- 
dent that  upon  their  practical  adoption,  greater  reformatory 
results  will  be  gained. 

First.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
Catholics  confined  in  any  state  prison,  penitentiary  or  re- 
formatory, a  Catholic  priest  should  be  invited  to  perform 
the  religious  service  of  their  church  and  to  administer  to 
their  spiritual  wants.  They  recognize  in  their  priest  their 
spiritual  guide,  and  him  only ;  no  other  may  expect  to 
gain  their  confidence  and  lead  them  to  good.  The  priest 
is  their  spiritual  physician,  their  spiritual  teacher,  and  their 
spiritual  father,  and  they  will  not  recognize  anyone  else  in 
either  of  these  relations.  This  being  so,  and  as  we  are 
interested  in  the  reformation  of  all  criminals,  it  seems  to 
me  that  my  suggestion  should  be  carried  into  practice  in 
all  the  larger  prisons  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  being  the  rule  in  many  of  our  prisons  to 
oblige  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  what  is  called  the  general 
service,  at  which  service,  none  but  a  Protestant  minister 
officiates,  and  whose  ceremonial  is  entirely  Protestant,  I  would 
suggest  that  such  a  rule  be  abolished,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  rule  which  would  oblige  the  inmates  to  attend  at 
least  one  service  on  Sunday,  their  choice  to  be  absolutely 
free.  I  have  been  for  years  an  eye  witness  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  old  rule,  and  am  positive  that,  if  my 
suggestion  be  carried  into  practice,  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  reformation  of  many  Catholic  inmates  will  be 
removed.  Besides  being  an  invasion  of  the  right  which 
every  man  has  of  adoring  his  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  whenever  a 
Catholic  service  precedes  the  general  service. 

It  is  objected  to  this  suggestion  of  separate  services  in 
our  prisons,  that  if  it  were  carried  out,  we  would  be  obliged 
to  have  more  than  two  services,  because  each  sect  would 
then  demand  its  own  particular  service.  This  may  be  true, 
but  in  all  my  experience  I  have  never  heard  of  a  Protestant 
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objecting  to  the  general  service  or  refusing  to  attend  it  on 
the  plea  that  it  violated  his  conscience.  In  all  sincerity 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  work  which  I  have  been  trying 
to  perform  in  our  prisons  for  years,  I  beg  that  this  second 
suggestion  of  mine  be  adopted  by  this  congress,  and  its 
influence  and  co-operation  be  enlisted  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  end. 

Third.  The  reading  of  good  books  is  productive  of 
immense  good  among  prisoners.  They  should  be  chosen 
therefore  with  the  purpose  of  making  them  attractive, 
helpful  and  interesting.  No  books  should  be  allowed  in 
our  prison  libraries  that  attack  or  make  light  of  any  religion, 
be  it  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jewish.  In  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  prisoners  in  our  prisons  I  suggest  that  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  prison  libraries,  a  fair  share  be 
Catholic  books.  "  Books  such  as  are  calculated  to  direct, 
to  instruct,  to  elevate  ;  to  make  better  men,  better  citizens, 
and  better  members  of  society ;  to  strengthen  conscience 
and  loyalty  to  the  great  principles  of  divine  religion  and 
eternal  right." 
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THE    HOME   OF    INDUSTRY. 
BY  MRS.   AGNES  D'ARCAMBAL,   DETROIT,    MICHIGAN. 

During  the  year  that  is  past,  the  Michigan  Home  of 
Industry  for  discharged  prisoners  has  continued  and  en- 
larged its  work.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men  have  been  received.  Many  of  these  have  come  to  us 
direct  from  prison,  and  have  found  a  home  and  friends 
anxious  to  counsel  and  aid  them.  A  number  have  found 
employment,  either  by  their  own  exertions  or  through  the 
influence  of  the  Home,  and  are  now  occupying  respectable 
positions.  Some  have  been  sent  to  their  friends  or  have 
obtained  situations  in  places  at  a  distance.  Throughout  the 
year  the  men  who  have  come  to  us  from  trouble  and  suf- 
fering have  evinced  a  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities  which  it 
has  been  our  privilege  to  offer  them.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  only  two  men  have 
been  dismissed  for  cause.  Our  guests  have  been  of  all 
ages,  from  17  to  70,  and  have  in  their  past  lives  occupied 
all  kinds  of  positions — from  hod  carrier  to  legislator,  from 
bell  boy  to  clergyman.  Nevertheless  all  have  been  actuated 
by  the  same  desire — to  regain  a  footing  in  the  world  and 
become  better  men.  They  have  worked  together  in  the 
humble  duties  and  occupations  of  the  Home  with  good- 
will and  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  rugs  from 
old  carpet.  It  is  but  a  little  over  a  year  since  this  in- 
dustry was  started,  and  the  first  year  has  necessarily  been 
one  of  experiment  and  venture,  but  it  has  proved  a  great 
success,  and  all  have  wrought  together  to  turn  out  the 
best  production  possible.  The  result  has  not  only  been 
creditable  in  the  matter  of  workmanship,  but  it  has  been 
satisfactory  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
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The  chief  points  borne  in  mind  in  choosing  this  in- 
dustry were  that  it  would  not  be  liable  to  clash  with  out- 
side industries  and  that  it  would  provide  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  hands,  for  the  carpet  has  to  go  through 
quite  a  number  of  processes  before  the  beautiful  rug  which 
is  produced  is  ready  for  sale.  The  work  of  caneing  and 
repairing  chairs  and  the  broom  business  has  still  been 
carried  on. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  erect  an  annex  to  the  Home  in  order  to  supply 
additional  accommodation  but  more  especially  to  furnish 
the  "  mother "  who  is  in  delicate  health,  with  adequate  and 
comfortable  quarters.  The  building  is  now  nearly  completed 
and  will  be  shortly  ready  for  occupation. 

In  looking  back  on  our  past  work  we  can  see  some 
mistakes  and  many  difficulties  but  when  we  think  of  the 
lives  that  have  been  helped,  the  discouraged  ones  who  have 
gathered  new  hope,  the  sore  ones  who  have  been  soothed, 
of  the  paths  that  have  been  made  straight  and  the  rough 
places  plain  for  some  of  our  unfortunate  and  helpless 
brothers  we  thank  God  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
consecrate  our  lives,  our  powers  and  our  means  to  this 
work.  It  has  not  only  been  our  duty  but  our  privilege  to 
step  into  the  breach  and  reach  forth  the  helping  hand. 

As  yet  the  state  fails  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
this  work  to  the  commonwealth,  nor  do  the  public  fully 
realize  how  vital  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  society.  We 
however,  rest  confidently  in  the  hope  that  before  long  the 
importance  of  caring  for,  reclaiming  and  inspiring  to  new 
and  better  lives  those  who  are  discharged  from  our  prisons, 
often  only  as  it  were  thrust  out  into  their  old  environments 
if  not  to  something  worse,  will  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  philanthropic  and 
Christian  work. 
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GENERAL     SUMMARY. 
April  ist  '95  to  April  ist  '96. 

No.  of   men    in  the  Home  April   ist  '95 23 

No.  of  men  received  during  the  year 97 

Sent  to  their  friends  by  ticket 7 

Discharged  for    cause 2 

Found  employment 31 

Left  of  their    own    accord 52 

No.  of  men  in  the  Home  April   ist,  1896 27 

Number  of  meals    served  during  the  year 29,160 

Number  of  articles  of  clothing  distributed I5I3I 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  JAMES  MASSIE,  Toronto.  I  have  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  being  a  prison  warden,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
discharged  prisoners.  I  have  been  disappointed  by  a  good 
many,  but  I  have  also  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible the  pleasure  of  helping  men  who  were  deserving,  and 
even  men  about  whom  I  had  some  doubt.  We  must  not 
let  doing  good  cease  altogether  because  we  are  at  times 
disappointed. 

During  my  fifteen  years'  management  of  the  Central 
Prison  I  was  often  disappointed  and  discouraged,  but,  after 
all,  I  believe  that  in  the  management  of  our  penal  insti- 
tutions there  are  possibilities  which  can  hardly  be  excelled 
by  the  opportunities  of  the  foremost  of  our  clergymen. 
The  loving  Christian  warden  exercising  a  personality  upon 
his  institution,  supported  by  Christian  subordinates,  will 
stamp  upon  the  institution  his  individuality  and  his  char- 
acter, and  will  perhaps,  unknown  to  himself,  lift  the 
standard  of  the  men  under  him,  and  exercise  an  influence 
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upon  them  that  is  incalculable.     Let  it  always   be  upward, 
never  downward. 

I  represent  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  We  do  not 
give  a  very  large  amount  away  in  the  shape  of  money. 
We  endeavor  to  be  as  careful  as  possible  in  spending  our 
funds.  We  get  a  grant  from  the  government,  also  from 
the  city,  and  a  little  from  many  of  the  counties.  If  a  man 
serves  a  term  in  prison  and  has  no  home — we  have  not  as 
many  tramps  as  you  have  on  this  side — if  he  is  discharged 
and  appeals  to  us,  we  make  inquiries  about  his  character, 
find  out  where  he  wishes  to  go,  and  we  send  him,  if  we 
think  best.  WTe  often  find  cases  where  a  man  has  left  his 
family  in  destitute  circumstances.  We  hold  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  family  and 
assist  them  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power. 

Just  before  I  left  Toronto  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Roseburgh,  who  is  ceaseless  in  his  efforts  in  forwarding 
prison  reform  and  in  providing  homes  for  girls  and  women 
who  are  brought  up  before  the  police  magistrate  for  some 
trivial  offence  for  the  first  or  second  time.  The  purpose 
is  to  ask  the  magistrate  to  delegate  the  woman  or  girl  to 
us  and  we  will  take  her  to  the  Home,  and  teach  her,  if 
it  is  necessary,  something  about  home  duties,  and  we  exer- 
cise supervision  over  her  until  a  place  can  be  found  for 
her.  WTe  are  in  hopes  that  that  branch  of  preventive  work 
will  be  helpful  to  a  great  many. 

Connected  with  our  preventive  work  is  our  Children's 
Aid  Association.  We  are  empowered  by  statute  to  go  into 
the  homes  and  families  to  find  out  whether  the  surround- 
ings of  the  children  are  such  as  will  tend  to  make  them 
proper  citizens  of  the  state,  or  if  the  tendency  of  the 
environment  is  to  make  them  criminals.  If  we  are  justified 
in  removing  the  children  from  the  parents  we  do  that,  and 
we  have  lately  carried  that  on  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
are  doubling  our  industrial  school.  We  take  up  the  boys 
and  girls  and  take  them  to  the  Home,  and  indenture  them 
with  the  farmers,  and  select  places  in  the  country.  We 
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send  them  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Manitoba.  It  all  comes, 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  discharged  prisoners  and 
preventive  work. 

It  is  essential  that,  connected  with  every  prison  and 
penitentiary,  there  should  be  a  prisoners'  aid  association,, 
and  in  order  to  make  that  a  success  there  should  be  at 
the  head  a  man  or  woman — better  a  man,  I  think — with 
the  assistance  of  ladies  whose  heart  is  in  this  work.  Such 
a  society  not  only  is  a  benefit  to  the  ex-convict,  but  it  is 
a  protection  to  the  community. 

The  girls  are  taught  housekeeping  and  cooking,  and 
the  boys  are  taught  some  employment.  We  give  them  en- 
tertainments evenings,  and  gentlemen  frequently  go  and 
talk  to  them. 

Mrs.  JANE  M.  KINNEY,  Michigan,  said  that,  she  thought 
there  was  one  side  of  preventive  work  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  noticed.  So  far  as  industrial  training  was. 
concerned  it  was  an  excellent  thing,  but  her  experi- 
ence was,  that  most  of  the  criminals  came  out  of 
degraded  homes,  and  intemperance  had  caused  the  degrada- 
tion of  those  homes.  "  I  claim,"  said  Mrs.  Kinney,  u  that 
our  political  economy  is  all  wrong  in  this  direction.  I 
hope  some  one  will  offer  a  resolution  looking  to  an  investi- 
gation of  the  liquor  traffic  in  relation  to  crime.  I  believe 
in  finding  homes  for  little  children.  I  know  something  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Kelso.  I  have  been  working  for  twenty 
years  in  aiding  to  place  children  in  better  environments. 
One  of  the  great  preventives  of  crime  is  to  keep  boys  and 
girls  from  associating  with  older  criminals.  I  go  every  year 
before  our  legislature  to  ask  for  police  matrons  in  all  cities 
of  any  considerable  size.  That  is  an  important  reform 
which  should  be  secured  everywhere. 

When  I  was  in  Nebraska  prison  I  found  seven  women 
in  two  very  small  rooms.  They  had  no  work,  and  no 
woman  came  near  them.  They  were  waited  on  in  every 
particular  by  the  men  officers  of  that  prison.  It  is  a  shame 
and  disgrace  to  our  civilization  that  such  things  exist.  In 
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the  South,  in  the  camp  where  they  go  out  to  work,  men, 
women  and  children  are  herded  together.  I  know  the  state 
of  affairs  there  from  women  with  whom  I  am  in  corre- 
spondence. Something  has  been  said  about  carrying  flowers 
to  prisoners.  Good  women  do  often  carry  flowers  to  prison- 
ers, but  they  give  them  to  all  the  prisoners,  and  with  every 
flower  is  taken  a  Scripture  card  with  a  text.  No  warden 
objects  to  this.  I  want  to  stand  in  defence  of  the  good 
women  who  have  the  true  interests  of  the  prisoner  at  heart. 
They  are  not  the  ones  who  do  foolish  things  in  the  matter 
of  visiting  prisoners. 

Chaplain  ZINKHAN.  I  believe  in  the  work  of  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  Association.  I  have  been  identified  with  it 
for  fifteen  years.  It  is  a  work  which  has  its  trials  and  its 
successes.  I  wish  we  had  more  prisoners'  aid  associations. 
There  are  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  all  of  them  running  smoothly.  In  England 
they  have  more  prisoners'  aid  societies  than  prisons,  and 
they  are  doing  a  good  work.  In  Maryland  we  have  been 
working  about  twenty-six  years.  We  do  not  help  as  many 
discharged  prisoners,  possibly,  as  some  societies  do,  because 
we  believe  that  no  practical  help  can  be  given  to  a  dis- 
charged prisoner  unless  he  is  helped  before  he  gets  out  of 
prison.  Therefore  we  do  not  limit  our  work  to  discharged 
prisoners,  but  look  after  them  while  they  are  in  prison. 

The  general  agent  is  ex-officio  chaplain  of  all  the  in- 
stitutions, and  makes  provision  for  religious  services  in 
them  on  Sunday.  Aside  from  that  he  visits  all  the  pris- 
oners and  gets  acquainted  with  them,  learns  their  histories, 
sees  their  families,  and  makes  investigations.  Only  last 
summer  I  investigated  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  found  he  was  absolutely  innocent,  and 
there  have  been  a  number  of  such  cases.  I  believe  in 
being  in  close  touch  with  the  warden  and  the  officers.  We 
try  individual  treatment  right  along.  We  work  on  certain 
lines.  In  a  good  many  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  aid  a 
discharged  prisoner,  because  we  have  aided  him  in  such  a 
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way  in  prison  that  he  exercises  self-help,  and  is  able  to 
care  for  himself  when  he  comes  out.  1  do  not  believe 
that  any  society  can  do  good  work  unless  it  is  in  touch 
with  the  prisoner  before  he  is  discharged,  I  am  confident 
that  any  good  warden  will  help  in  this.  When  the  work 
is  well  carried  on  the  man  can  be  helped  to  rise  and  build 
up  a  new  life  upon  the  old  ruined  life. 

Our  society  in  Maryland  reaches  all  over  the  state. 
The  county  jails  and  almshouses  are  visited,  and  our 
investigations,  publications,  and  recommendations  have  been 
effective  in  producing  many  reforms.  We  have  done  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  influencing  legislation.  Two  years 
ago  the  assembly  passed  a  Suspension  of  Sentence  act  to 
keep  young  boys  away  from  the  prison.  As  far  as  the 
feeing  system  is  concerned,  we  have  brought  about  some 
legislation  on  that  line.  We  try  to  be  helpful  to  wardens 
in  making  improvements.  In  the  jails,  too,  we  try  to 
make  suggestions.  In  the  matter  of  bath-tubs,  for  instance, 
some  people  who  go  to  prison  are  physically  clean,  and 
they  hate  to  get  into  a  bath-tub  where  some  diseased 
wretch  has  washed  before  them.  We  suggested  taking  out 
the  bath-tubs  and  giving  them  needle-baths.  It  was 
inquired  into,  and  as  a  result  the  tubs  were  torn  out  and 
they  now  have  the  needle-bath  with  the  water  at  any 
temperature.  It  is  a  great  improvement.  The  moment  it 
was  seen  to  be  a  success  others  took  it  up.  We  are  now 
building  our  new  penitentiary  and  they  are  going  to  have 
needle-baths  there.  In  our  big  almshouse  they  have  decided 
as  it  was  such  a  good  thing  and  so  many  are  decrepit 
who  cannot  get  into  a  tub,  that  they  are  going  to  start 
there  with  a  seat  on  which  a  person  may  sit  and  still 
have  the  advantage  of  the  bath. 

We  try,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  do  our  best  work  with 
the  prisoners  while  they  are  in  prison,  and  in  that  way 
we  know  best  how  we  can  help  them  when  they  are 
discharged.  We  rarely  give  money  direct  because  it  is  a 
temptation.  We  try  to  apply  the  money  ourselves,  and 
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when  we  give  help  we  also  try  to  impress  upon  them  that 
our  means  are  limited,  and  if  they  intend  to  do  better  that 
they  must  help  by  reimbursing  our  society,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  month  but  some  man  or  woman 
comes  in  with  a  pittance  which  they  say  they  wish  us  to 
use  in  helping  some  one  slse.  That  is  a  very  strong 
indication  that  our  work  is  helpful  and  profitable. 

Adjourned  at  5:30  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

RELATION   OF   CRIME   TO   ECONOMICS. 

BY  DOCTOR    SAMUEL  G.    SMITH,    MINNEAPOLIS,    LECTURER     ON    SOCIOLOGY 
IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF    MINNESOTA. 

Mr.      President,    Members     of    the     National     Prison 
Congress,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

If  three  of  the  best  prison  chaplains  in  the  United 
States  were  adrift  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  high  seas 
without  food,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  these  Christian  gentlemen  would  cast  lots  as  to 
which  of  them  should  be  killed  and  eaten.  If  three  of 
the  best  prison  wardens  in  the  United  States  were  in  the 
same  situation,  it  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  they 
would  neglect  the  formality  of  casting  lots  and  the  two 
stronger  would  sacrifice  the  weakest  to  their  needs.  This 
illustration  would  tend  to  show  that  the  criminal  instinct 
is  latent  in  us  all ;  and  if  I  am  right  about  the  chaplains, 
they  would  represent  a  more  orderly  process,  as  the  out- 
come of  a  higher  evolution,  while  the  wardens  would 
represent  more  perfectly  the  natural  struggle  for  existence, 
but  in  both  cases  the  result  would  be  practically  the  same. 

In  discussions  before  this  congress,  we  may  recognize 
that  there  is  a  remnant  of  saints  and  heroes  who  have 
reached  a  spiritual  development  that  properly  lifts  them 
out  of  the  domain  of  our  investigations,  but  the  average 
good  citizen  owes  at  least  a  large  share  of  his  good  conduct 
to  the  inherited  social  advantages  in  which  civilization  has 
placed  him.  Remove  the  advantages,  increase  the  stress, 
and  the  good  man  breaks. 

In  the  discussion  this  evening,  limit  of  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  refer  to  authorities,  or  to  give  any  elaborate 
array  of  statistics.  The  experts  who  are  present  will  be 
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able  to  judge    whether    the  statements  which  are  made  are 
based  upon  sound  observation  and  investigation. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  crime,  I  wish  also 
distinctly  to  dismiss  from  this  evening's  study,  the  congen- 
ital criminal.  If  Lombroso  and  his  school  have  discovered 
and  have  delineated  a  criminal  type,  there  seems  to  be  no 
question  but  that  the  criminal  anthropologist  has  but 
a  very  small  section  of  the  criminal  community  as  the 
material  for  his  science.  It  is  probable  that  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  all  crime  is  preventable,  or  at  least  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  criminals  are  curable. 

In  recent  studies,  the  criminal  type  has  received  atten- 
tion far  out  of  proportion  to  its  legitimate  importance. 
Given  a  criminal  type,  the  members  of  the  class  should  of 
course  be  imprisoned  for  life  and  made  sterile  by  confine- 
ment, so  that  their  class  would  tend  to  perish.  But  in  any 
event,  anthropological  studies  have  not  reached  such  scien- 
tific exactness,  that  even  their  boldest  and  most  pronounced 
exponents  would  dare  to  take  the  responsibility  of  incar- 
ceration after  the  scientific  examination  and  measurements 
of  their  subjects  instead  of  after  judicial  determination  by 
the  courts.  In  other  words,  the  criminal  type  thus  far 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  prisons  and  not  outside  of 
them ;  and  if  the  criminal  anthropologist  should  be  let 
loose  in  society  to  pick  out  criminals  before  their  crimes, 
with  a  full  table  of  indications  and  a  complete  set  of  meas- 
urements, there  is  110  telling  who  of  us  would  escape. 
Relegating  with  a  word,  therefore,  these  voluminous  and 
very  important  scientific  investigations  to  their  proper  place, 
let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  more  practical  question  of 
what  can  be  done  with  the  ninety  and  nine  good  sheep 
who  have  gone  astray,  rather  than  spend  our  strength  upon 
the  one  black  sheep  who  never  deserved  a  fold.  Nor  do  I 
propose  any  complete  study  of  the  causes  of  crime,  but 
rather  to  call  your  attention  to  some  considerations,  which 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  the  economic  relations  of 
crime  are  the  most  pressing  for  study,  the  most  vital  in 
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importance,  and  the  most  prominent  in  their    practical    ap- 
plication. 

The  criminal  has  been  defined  as  the  anti-social  man. 
In  order  to  discover  his  characteristics  and  to  find  out  how 
to  prevent  him,  or  to  cure  him,  some  adequate  conception 
of  what  the  society  is  which  he  fights  against,  would  seem 
to  be  essential. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  the  social  order  consists 
of  various  permanent  manifestations  of  the  property  instinct. 
The  civilized  man  has  multiplied  his  wants  and  has  found 
out  how  to  satisfy  them.  When  his  wants  cannot  be  satis- 
fied by  his  environment,  he  seeks  to  modify  his  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  effort  may  result  in  a  further  evolution  or  a 
revolution,  or  it  may  manifest  itself  in  the  slow  processes  of 
decay.  There  is  here  a  key  to  the  history  of  civilization. 
Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
proposition  that  the  property  idea  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive social  foundation,  he  must  be  referred  to  the 
history  of  the  development  of  primitive  peoples.  It  will 
be  found  that  not  alone  has  the  organization  of  a  home 
been  perhaps  the  most  influential  incentive  to  industry,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  marriage  relation,  fine  and  spirit- 
ual as  we  now  regard  it,  is  only  a  transformed  property 
right.  Religion,  even  in  its  high  development  among  the 
Hebrews,  found  its  strength  in  the  thought  that 
Jehovah  would  make  his  people  rich.  And  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  is  the  most  collossal  property  dream  that  has 
ever  haunted  the  soul  of  man.  Nor  in  these  considera- 
tions do  I  mean  at  all  to  encourage  a  merely  materialistic 
explanation  of  man,  or  of  history,  for  the  Infinite  Life 
teaches  us  to  read  the  everlasting  gospels  by  the  aid  of 
visible  symbols,  just  as  the  child  begins  to  read  his  Bible 
and  his  Shakespeare,  when  learning  his  letters  from 
pictured  blocks  in  his  playroom. 

The  property  instinct  consists  of  two  parts:  A  con- 
sciousness of  wants,  and  an  effort,  more  or  less  successful, 
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to  satisfy  them.  The  greater  the  range  of  wants  which 
are  recognized  by  men  and  the  more  successfully  they  are 
satisfied,  the  higher  the  civilization. 

As  the  entire  social  order  may  be  said  to  be  built 
upon  the  property  instinct,  so  it  may  be  broadly  said, 
that  all  crime  resolves  itself  into  crimes  against  property; 
for,  not  only  do  crimes  agains  property  out-bulk  all  others, 
but  crimes  against  persons  are  very  frequently  merely  inci- 
dental to  crimes  against  property  ;  and  crimes  against  the 
public  order,  such  as  indecency  and  intemperance,  are 
simply  degenerate  manifestations  of  human  wants.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  efforts  of  education  in  the 
schools  and  of  reformation  in  the  prisons,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  enabling  the  human  object  to  satisfy  his 
wants  by  means  of  successful  and  remunerative  labor  and 
to  enthrone  the  will  and  the  conscience  so  that  the  wants 
may  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  possible  and  lawful  grati- 
fication. So  much  by  way  of  statement  in  brief  of  a 
general  theory  of  the  relation  of  crime  to  economics. 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  some  of  the  phenomena 
presented  to  us  by  the  activity  of  criminals  in  their  anti- 
social struggle,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  propositions 
heretofore  stated  are  maintained.  The  much  discussed 
u  heredity "  and  "  environment "  may  really  be  made  to 
include  all  the  conditions  of  the  criminal,  if  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  the  word  heredity  be  used  to  include  all 
the  psychical  and  physical  elements  of  the  individual,  and 
the  word  u  environment "  be  used  to  include  all  his 
relations  both  social  and  material.  Where  the  environment 
whatever  it  is,  permits  a  productive  and  satisfying  activity 
for  the  heredity,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  social  bonds 
are  strong. 

It  is  necessary  further,  for  the  clear  understanding  of 
our  problem,  to  remember  the  uses  of  the  modern  doctrine 
of  "subjective  values,"  and  to  remember  that  wants  are 
antecedent  to  satisfactions.  The  supply  is  created  in 
answer  to  the  demand. 
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The  difficulty  in  securing  adequate  statistics  for  the 
study  of  crime  problems  has  already  been  pointed  out  before 
this  congress  by  various  distinguished  investigators  ;  but, 
even  if  these  statistics  were  carefully  and  uniformly  col- 
lected with  the  utmost  intelligence  and  patience,  the  proper 
use  of  them  in  deducing  conclusions  would  still  be  impos- 
sible without  most  careful  consideration  of  differences  in 
government  and  in  race.  A  scientific  method  is  required 
to  show  what  statistics  really  mean.  The  number  of  arrests 
does  not  indicate  the  prevalence  of  crime,  but  the  vigilance 
of  police  administration.  The  number  of  convictions  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  arrests  by  no  means  indicates 
the  wisdom  of  police  activity,  but  they  indicate  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  courts  and  the  popular  recognition  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  And  there  are  other  considerations 
equally  important  with  those  already  stated. 

A  high  standard  of  living  in  a  complex  civilization, 
places  before  the  weak  and  unskilled,  temptations  whose 
strength  is  utterly  unknown  to  men  and  women  living 
under  conditions  more  simple  and  of  a  lower  grade,  but 
given  a  high  standard  of  living  and  a  complex  civilization, 
and  a  great  difficulty  upon  the  part  of  the  average  man  in 
reaching  that  standard  of  comfort,  then  the  flood-gates  of 
crime  are  thrown  open. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing both  in  Europe  and  America.  There  has  been  a 
wide-spread  opinion  that  crime  has  really  decreased  in  En- 
gland, while  it  has  been  increasing  in  America ;  but, 
whereas,  in  1840  there  were  in  England  twenty  thousand 
convictions  for  indictable  crimes,  in  1880  there  were  more 
than  forty  thousand  of  the  same  class  of  crimes.  In  other 
words,  while  the  population  increased  sixty  per  cent.,  indict- 
able crime  increased  102  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
twenty -seven  thousand  crimes  were  dealt  with  by  magis- 
trates and  not  in  courts  of  assize  in  1880,  owing  to  change 
in  the  statutes.  Besides  there  is  the  effect  upon  the  statis- 
tics of  the  various  industrial  schools,  which  have  received 
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the  juvenile  offenders,  and  there  are  three  times  as  many 
juvenile  offenders  as  formerly.  Moreover,  the  length  of 
sentence  decreased  twenty-six  per  cent,  in  the  double  decade 
between  1870  and  1890. 

The  relation  of  the  administration  of  courts  to  crime 
is  also  a  subject  for  special  investigation.  For  example, 
murder  in  three  great  countries,  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States,  varies  year  by  year  in  a  similar  proportion 
to  the  convictions  of  those  who  are  accused  of  murder ; 
that  is  to  say,  Germany  convicts  most  of  those  who  are 
tried,  England  next  and  the  United  States  is  the  most  lax, 
and  murders  are  most  frequent  in  the  United  States  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  less  frequent  in  Ger- 
many. 

Some  studies  have  been  made  in  the  relation  of  pau- 
perism to  crime,  but  these  are  by  no  means  decisive  as 
bearing  upon  the  theme  of  this  evening,  for  the  economic 
relation  when  badly  adjusted,  is  usually  broken  by  crime 
rather  than  pauperism.  The  pauper  is  a  degenerate, 
requiring  quite  special  investigation.  M.  Monod  arranged 
to  give  727  beggars  a  letter  of  recommendation,  by  which 
they  could  obtain  work  at  four  francs  a  day.  Of  those 
who  applied  for  aid,  415  never  came  back  for  the  letter. 
138  who  got  the  letter  never  presented  it  to  secure  the 
work.  A  few  worked  one  day,  a  few  half  a  day,  and  out 
of  an  experience  with  this  number  of  persons,  extending 
over  eight  months,  there  were  only  found  eighteen  who 
worked  three  days  or  more.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
problem  of  the  beggar  is  one  that  must  be  commenced  a 
little  earlier  in  his  career,  in  order  to  reach  an  adequate 
solution. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  if  there  be  a  vital  relation 
between  crime  and  economic  conditions,  that  crimes  would 
be  more  numerous  in  periods  of  financial  depression,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fact.  In  English  statistics, 
we  have  the  bad  year  of  1872,  in  which  there  were  80,000 
crimes  against  property  and  183,000  misdemeanors  ; 
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in  the  good  year  of  1877,  there  were  88,000  and  194.5500  ; 
while  in  1884,  which  was  a  bad  year,  there  were  81,000 
crimes  against  property  and  183,000  misdemeanors.  The 
five  years  ending  1874  were  prosperous,  and  according  to 
Morrison,  they  show  more  crime  against  property  than  the 
five  depressed  years  ending  1888.  Drunkenness  and  dissipa- 
tion tend  to  increase  crime  in  good  years.  The  wages 
being  larger  than  the  recipients  are  quite  able  to  bear. 
Need  and  idleness  increase  crime  in  bad  years,  the  wages 
being  too  small  for  virtue.  I  am  sure  that  this  statistical 
reference  is  too  slight  for  the  deduction  of  a  general  law, 
but  it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  indicate  the  problem. 

It  would  seem  also  to  be  doubted  that  the  better 
classes  of  society  commit  more  rather  than  less  of  their 
share  of  crimes  against  property.  Now,  011  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Prisons  for  England  and  Wales,  we  find  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  able  bodied  paupers  in  receipt 
of  indoor  relief  from  1849  to  T^85,  together  with  a  table 
showing  the  average  number  of  persons  in  the  local  prisons 
in  England  and  Wales  for  the  same  period,  and  the  chart 
shows  that  as  the  number  of  paupers  decrease  during  the 
period,  so  in  a  broad  way  the  number  of  prisoners  decrease, 
the  range  being  between  16,000  and  26,000  paupers  and 
15,800  and  20,200  prisoners.  These  figures  are  given  with 
the  discussion  upon  them  by  Gordon  Ryland  in  "  Crime, 
its  Causes  and  Remedy." 

I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  comparative 
statistics  between  the  various  countries  in  Europe  with 
reference  to  crimes  against  property.  It  surprised  me  to 
find  that  Spain  presented  the  lowest  number,  being  74  out 
of  100,000  of  the  population,  and  Scotland  the  highest 
number,  289  out  of  100,000  of  the  population  ;  that 
France  has  121  out  of  100,000,  while  Germany  has  262, 
ranking  next  to  Scotland.  Ireland  has  101  in  100,000, 
while  Italy  has  221.  Considered  in  connection  with  these 
facts,  the  statement  that  the  total  crime  in  Christian  England 
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is  one  to  every  forty-two  of  the  population  per  annum, 
while  in  heathen  India,  there  is  one  criminal  to  every  195 
of  the  population,  and  the  question  at  once  arises  whether 
we  can  simply  dismiss  these  statements  with  the  assertion 
that  the  lower  the  percentage  of  crime,  the  better  is  the 
character  of  the  population. 

I  venture  to  affirm  the  opposite  and  to  urge  my 
conviction,  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  moral  races 
are  also  the  most  criminal.  Strong  races  have  strong 
passions,  appetites  and  desires.  Their  abundant  life  flowers 
out  in  manifold  attempts  to  secure  all  that  seems  to  them 
good  and  worthy.  Ambitious  life  seeks  to  find  an  environ- 
ment more  and  more  fit  for  the  exercise  of  its  power.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  people,  the  struggle  for  existence 
becomes  more  and  more  intense.  The  high  standard  of 
living  upon  the  one  side  is  paralleled  by  the  strong  arm  of 
greed  upon  the  other,  which  beats  down  the  weak  and 
the  unworthy. 

India  has  a  civilization  many  thousand  years  old.  The 
fiercer  passions  have  worn  themselves  out.  The  people 
who  are  to  be  destroyed  by  intemperance  have  already  been 
eliminated.  Those  who  are  left  are  without  thirst  or  the 
danger.  The  East  Indian  has  grace,  gentleness  and  good 
manners,  but  the  good  manners  of  the  Orient  have  been 
won  at  the  fearful  expense  of  the  sturdy  strength,  which 
still  exists  in  more  recent  and  more  vigorous  peoples.  The 
contrast  of  the  various  European  nations  will  show  that 
where  the  standard  of  living  is  high  and  the  energy  of 
the  people  is  great,  there  is  also  a  larger  proportion  of 
crime.  Great  achievements  are  accompanied  by  great  de- 
feats. The  strong  win  and  some  of  the  weak  steal.  The 
distinction  found  among  primitive  peoples  between  the 
military  and  the  industrial  types,  indicates  a  lasting  quality 
of  race.  It  is  true  that  military  types  are  compelled  by 
and  by  to  go  to  work,  but  under  their  industrialism  there 
still  lurks  a  great  deal  of  untamed  savagery. 

The  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  used  to  steal  cattle  from 
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English  lowlands,  learned  indeed  to  sing  Psalms  and  made 
sure  of  heaven,  but  in  view  of  their  history,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  still  show  the  highest  record  of 
stealing  in  Europe.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the 
Spaniard  because  he  does  not  steal,  is  a  better  man  than 
the  Scotchman  The  poor  Spaniard  has  practically  ceased 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  has  few  crimes  against 
property,  because  the  instinct  of  property  creation  in  Spain 
is  well-nigh  extinct. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  notice  for  a  moment,  the  relation 
of  occupation  to  crime.  I  find  for  example,  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  that  about  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  our 
crime  is  committed  by  the  farmers,  who  are  about  half  of 
our  population,  while  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, who  constitute  about  ten  per  cent,  of  our 
population,  commit  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  crime. 
Now  are  we  to  believe  that  the  farmer  is  intrinsically  a' 
more  honest  man  than  the  railroad  clerk  ?  Must  we  think 
that  working  in  the  earth  is  a  more  moral  occupation 
than  working  in  an  office?  I  think  not.  I  have  here 
introduced  into  our  problem  the  great  modern  American 
question,  viz  :  "  What  to  do  with  our  cities."  The  complex 
life  of  the  city,  the  comparative  high  standard  of  living 
wrhich  it  maintains,  the  intensity  of  its  manifold  struggles, 
make  it  the  crucial  testing  place  of  our  civilization.  Here 
is  the  battle  of  life  ;  here  are  won  the  greatest  victories  ; 
here  are  suffered  the  most  stinging  defeats  ;  here  is  found 
the  highest  virtue  and  here  skulks  also  the  darkest  crime 
and  shame.  The  standard  of  living  makes  the  temptation 
more  strenuous  and  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  makes 
weakness  the  more  helpless.  It  is  not  alone  a  matter  of 
municipal  government ;  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of  a  very 
mixed  population.  The  struggle  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  situation. 

The  increasing  sense  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  munici- 
palities is  doing  much  to  alleviate  the  situation,  although 
as  yet  there  is  no  real  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  But 
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the  better  sanitary  conditions,  a  pure  water  supply,  the 
condemnation  of  unwholesome  dwellings,  are  among  the 
measures  of  amelioration  and  will  tend  not  alone  to  lessen 
crime,  but  also  insanity  and  pauperism.  But  if  as  I  have 
argued  thus  far,  the  right  of  personal  property  leads  to 
nearly  all  the  crimes  in  the  world,  the  question  may  at 
once  boldly  be  asked,  why  continue  the  cause  of  human 
wickedness  and  human  misery  ?  Why  not  abolish  private 
property  and  in  the  millenium  of  socialism,  find  peace 
from  all  our  evils  ?  The  answer  is  equally  bold ;  of  all 
crimes  the  crime  of  socialism  is  the  least  to  be  endured. 
Better  a  thousand  times  the  struggles  and  the  defeats ; 
better  even  the  rags  and  misery,  the  heart-ache  and  sin 
which  pollute  society,  rather  than  that  the  incentive  for 
personal  achievement  and  personal  development,  which  has 
driven  the  world  thus  far,  should  be  sacrificed  to  an  ideal 
at  once  fair  and  false. 

Socialism  is  the  paradise  of  fools,  the  asylum  of  the 
lazy  man,  the  heaven  of  the  worthless,  but  it  is  the  purga- 
tory of  industry,  the  destroyer  of  high  effort,  and  the  hell 
of  character.  Into  this  struggle  therefore,  of  human  life, 
fiercest  among  the  greatest  and  best  races,  darkest  and 
most  uncertain  in  the  midst  of  our  cities,  intensified  a 
thousand  fold  by  the  complications  and  perplexities  of 
modern  life  with  its  machineries  and  new  processes  of  toil. 
Into  this  struggle  I  say  the  race  must  go  with  the  fierce 
joy  of  warriors  into  battle.  To  the  conception  of  scientific 
charity  upon  the  one  side,  which  says  to  mere  sentimen- 
talism,  you  shall  not  rob  even  the  weak  of  necessity  of 
exerting  all  his  strength,  there  need  to  be  added  other 
mandates  of  social  reform.  There  must  be  an  education 
which  will  prepare  our  youth  for  the  civilization,  which 
they  are  compelled  to  inherit.  Fine  idealisms  about  culture 
for  culture's  sake  are  all  very  well,  but  men  who  still  live 
in  the  body,  must  walk  with  their  feet  upon  the  solid 
earth,  and  our  education,  which  has  too  often  satisfied 
itself  with  the  mere  blossoms  of  beauty,  must  also  ripen 
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into  fruit  of  actual  service  for  practical  life.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  teach  a  boy  Latin  and  not  teach  him 
how  he  must  earn  his  bread.  The  illiterate  are  in  excess 
out  of  all  proportion  in  the  ranks  of  the  criminal,  but  the 
proportion  of  unskilled  boys  and  young  men,  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  wealth  producing  business  is  vastly 
more.  And  do  you  ask  me,  if  the  conscience  has  no  place 
and  if  there  is  no  moral  side  to  this  question?  I  respond 
by  asking  you  what  you  mean  by  morals? 

If  morals  be  not  right  conduct,  both  leading  to  and 
manifesting  right  character,  I  know  nothing  of  the  subject. 
The  fine  theories  and  beautiful  sentiments  are  not  morals- 
Man  is  made  of  sterner  stuff.  There  is  nothing  more  moral 
than  hard  work.  There  is  nothing  more  invigorating  to 
character  than  hard  work,  successfully  and  adequately  paid ; 
for  successful  work  not  alone  produces  the  means  by  which 
the  desires  of  the  body  and  mind  are  gratified,  but  is  in 
itself  a  restraining  of  unlawful  desires  and  a  means  by 
which  the  will  is  enthroned  and  the  conscience  given  voice. 
The  application  to  the  training  of  the  young  is  so  mani- 
fest that  it  need  not  be  pursued.  Equally  manifest  is  the 
application  to  the  entire  regime  of  prison  discipline.  Toil, 
obedience,  intelligence,  skill,  and  physical  development,  are 
the  results  required  at  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities. 

The  boy  who  has  committed  his  first  offence  should 
not  step  out  of  the  prison  doors  until  he  is  so  taught  that 
he  is  fitted  for  successful  labor,  and  so  instructed  and  re- 
organized that  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  be  social  than 
to  be  anti-social.  This  is  reformation. 

The  great  trade  schools  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  are  a  model 
in  the  economic  adaptation  to  the  criminal.  The  prisons 
of  Paris,  in  the  variety  of  their  industries  and  in  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  are  pursued,  have  also  many  lessons 
to  teach  us  on  the  subject  of  productive  prison  labor.  I 
cannot  close  without  saying,  that  not  alone  is  it  necessary 
that  men  should  be  trained  to  toil ;  it  is  also  necessary 
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that  society  be  so  constructed  that  toil  shall  receive  its 
adequate  reward. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  as  governments  become 
steadily  free  and  are  participated  in  by  the  people,  their 
institutions  become  secure.  There  is  no  European  life  so 
in  danger  as  that  of  the  most  irresponsible  monarch.  The 
same  law  is  universal.  Let  those  who  would  silence  the 
voice  of  public  discontent ;  who  would  down  mob  rule  ; 
who  would  secure  public  order,  simply  see  to  it,  that  it  is 
to  the  highest  interest  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
to  maintain  existing  institutions,  and  those  institutions  will 
be  secure.  But  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  social 
order  stands  for  injustice,  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
people  believe  that  the  greatest  thieves  live  in  palaces 
rather  than  in  the  jails,  the  day  of  doom  is  not  far.  The 
industrial  fabric  to  be  secure  must  also  be  just  and  free. 
Society  can  never  eliminate  the  ordinary  criminal,  or  reform 
him,  if  she  is  suspected  of  being  essentially  criminal  herself. 
Instead  of  a  battle  between  organized  labor  upon  the  one 
side,  and  trusts,  monopolies  and  corporations  upon  the 
other,  the  time  has  come  when  all  our  people  should  study 
the  first  principles  of  self-government.  It  still  remains 
true,  "  that  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation."  Rever- 
ence for  the  private  rights  of  some  can  never  obtain,  unless 
there  be  also  reverence  for  the  private  rights  of  all.  When 
it  becomes  a  part  of  the  public  consciousness  that  every 
man's  desires  must  be  limited  to  his  fair  share  of  the 
common  production  of  labor,  we  shall  have  created  a  social 
condition  less  fruitful  in  breeding  criminals. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Jules  Morel,  of  Belgium,  was  read  by 
Dr.  PHILIP  W.  AVERS,  of  Chicago. 


INSANITY   AND   SOLITARY   CONFINEMENT. 

BY  DR.  JUL.  MOREL,  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOSPICE  GUISLAIN 
IN  GHENT,  BELGIUM,  ALIENIST  OF  THE  BELGIAN  PRISONERS. 

The  separation  of  prisoners,  from  each  other  only,  and 
only  for  limited  periods,  is  the  first  essential  of  good  disci- 
pline, and  an  indispensable  condition  of  success  in  penal 
treatment,  whether  intended  as  deterrent  or  reformatory. 
It  is  also  the  best  basis  for  classification.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  William  Tallack,  the  savant  secretary  of  the 
Howard  Association  in  London,  the  author  of  the  admira- 
ble work  "  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,  with 
special  reference  to  Europe  and  America."  The  separation 
of  prisoners  is  the  safest  and  ultimately,  though  not  imme- 
diately, the  cheapest  arrangement  for  adoption  in  penal  in- 
stitutions. 

It  should  involve,  and  this  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  the  collateral  condition  of  the  substitution  of  good 
personal  influences  for  bad  ones,  together  with  constant 
useful  occupation  of  body  and  mind.  Mere  cellular  isola- 
tion should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sufficient  condition  for 
right  separation.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  pernicious  and 
persistent  hindrances  to  penal  reform,  in  many  nations,  that 
solitude  has  been  so  often  considered  as  being  identical 
with  separation.  The  terms,  "Solitary  System — Silent 
System — Separate  System,"  have  been  in  the  popular  mind 
and  even  amongst  many  persons  of  general  intelligence, 
confounded  as  being  three  expressions  for  the  same  thing, 
whereas  they  are  each  different  from  the  other.  Silence 
may  exist  with  the  association  of  numbers;  the  effectual 
separation  from  evil  association  may  be  secured  in  conjunc- 
tion with  daily  companionship  of  suitable  persons. 

The  cell  is  most    useful,  and    even  indispensable,  as    a 
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preliminary  condition  of  separation.  But  it  is  only  one 
element  toward  that  end.  When  cellular  imprisonment  be- 
comes absolute  solitude,  it  is,  if  unduly  prolonged,  an  un- 
warrantable cruelty.  Solitude  is  one  thing  ;  wise  separation 
is  another.  Continuous  isolation  is  unnatural^  and  ruinous 
to  mind  and  body.  Whereas  separation  from  evil  associa- 
tion only,  is  most  beneficial  to  its  subjects. 

These  few  words  taken  from  Mr.  Tallack  are  but  the 
expression  of  the  truth.  No  one  can  deny  them,  and  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view,  I  wish  to  prove  it  before 
the  Prison  Conference  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  In  Bel- 
gium we  have  the  separate  system  almost  exclusively,  and 
no  doubt  more  and  more  of  the  few  prisons  having  a 
quarter  where  the  silent  system  exists  will  see  these  quar- 
ters diminished  as  much  as  possible.  I  dare  not  say  they 
will  disappear  completely  for  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
I  consider  them  as  being  necessary  from  a  medical  or 
hygienic  point  of  view. 

These  preliminaries  being  given,  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  congregate  and  the  solitary  system ;  I  consider  these 
systems  noxious  as  well  medically  as  morally.  The  silent 
system  is  somewhat  the  better,  but  I  know  by  experience 
that  the  best  silent  system  is  merely  nominal  or  confined 
to  the  absence  of  noisy  conversation.  I  call  it  a  pernicious 
delusion  and  pretence.  The  silence  is  never  absolute;  it 
is  provoking  and  tempting  for  the  prisoner  who  often  talks 
because  there  is  an  opportunity,  and  when  found  out  he  is 
exposed  to  punishment. 

The  separate  system  has  not  this  inconvenience.  Pris- 
oners need  not  be  debarred  from  good  associations;  on  the 
contrary,  for  his  own  sake,  he  wants  it.  In  Belgium,  pris- 
oners are  deprived  of  outside  association,  except  with  the 
nearest  relatives. 

They  are  separated  from  the  other  prisoners  only  from 
a  purely  moral  point  of  view,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
better  feelings,  and  to  prevent  them  from  losing,  by  con- 
tact and  conversation  with  other  fellows  of  the  prison,  the 
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favorable  results  obtained  during  detention.  In  the  separate 
system  the  prisoner  is  not  excluded  from  good  society,  and 
we  may  assert  that  his  surroundings  are  more  ethical  than 
in  a  prison  with  the  silent  system.  Those  around  them 
know  (even  the  guards)  that  they  must  try  to  do  all  they 
can  for  the  improvement  of  the  criminals — physically  as 
well  as  morally. 

The  prisoner  does  not  remain  the  whole  day  in  his 
cell.  Once  or  twice  a  day  he  leaves  it  to  go  to  his  yard- 
each  prisoner  has  a  special  yard  to  walk  in — and  during 
that  time  very  often  he  is  allowed  to  smoke.  There  are 
also  some  other  opportunities  which  allow  him  to  leave 
his  cell — as  for  instance,  going  to  the  chapel,  to  school,  to 
the  office  of  the  superintendent,  to  the  trades  instructor, 
etc.  In  his  cell  he  has  to  make  and  open  his  bed,  clean 
his  furniture,  and  perform  a  task  suitable  to  his  intelligence 
and  strength,  and  for  this  work  he  is  paid.  His  time  in 
the  cell  is  interrupted  by  visits  from  the  superintendent, 
the  doctor,  the  chaplain,  the  schoolmaster,  the  workmaster, 
his  guardians,  and  every  week  from  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervision  of  the  After  Care  Association,  the  inspector, 
etc.  With  each  one  of  these  visitors  the  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  talk — not  freely,  as  one  might  easily  think,  but 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  mission  of  the  visitors.  How- 
ever, conversation  urging  moral  conduct  (moralization)  is 
allowed  to  every  visitor. 

Each  prisoner  has  in  his  cell  a  number  of  books  of 
the  prison  library — often  five  or  six — and  periodically  these 
books  are  changed.  In  this  way  the  prisoner  is  allowed 
to  read  them  when  he  feels  tired  or  overworked  and  when 
occasionally,  which  is  very  rare,  he  has  no  work  to  do. 
At  intervals  also  he  is  allowed  to  wrrite  to  his  family  and 
receive  visits  from  his  nearest  relatives.  He  may  also 
write  freely  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  Commission  Ad- 
ministrative, and  he  is  allowed  himself  to  put  his  letters 
in  the  letter  box  especially  provided  for  the  members  of 
this  board.  This  letter  box  is  locked  and  the  kev  is  in 
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the  possession  of  one  of  the  members.  The  letters  are 
read  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  So  the  prisoners 
feel  themselves  protected,  as  they  have  every  right  to  com- 
plain when  they  judge  it  necessary. 

When  their  education  is  not  sufficient  they  go  to 
school  once  or  twice  a  day  for  one  hour  each  day.  Fol- 
lowing the  rules  of  the  prison  he  is  allowed  to  ask  after 
one  or  the  other  of  the  (prison)  authorities;  he  only  has 
to  ask  for  them.  Add  to  all  the  different  reliefs  and  com- 
forts, the  distribution  of  the  meals,  the  cleaning  of  his 
platter  and  his  cell,  and  you  may  judge  of  the  difference 
between  the  Belgian  Separation  System  and  other  systems. 
With  such  ameliorating  conditions  as  those  just  mentioned 
prisoners  can  enjoy  good  health  in  body  and  mind. 

For  what  period  may  this  separate  system  be  extended? 
We  shall  have  to  examine  this  most  important  question, 
but  first  let  us  say  with  the  most  competent  penologists, 
separation  is  at  once  more  merciful  and  more  severe  than 
association.  No  doubt  it  is  hated  by  the  vilest,  by  the 
real  degenerate,  but  it  is  preferred  by  the  greater  number, 
the  better  class  of  prisoners. 

The  description  of  the  separate  system  just  given 
triumphantly  answers  the  objections  made  to  it,  and  we 
are  far  from  that  dismal  wall  of  a  living  tomb  for  the 
criminal — their  minds  in  many  instances  giving  way,  so 
that  they  have  become  idiotic  or  mad,  or  have  gradually 
wasted  to  death.  The  celebrated  London  penologist  con- 
firms the  above  concerning  the  advantages  of  the  Belgian 
prisons;  he  spoke  with  several  criminals  of  this  country  at 
two  different  times.  Moreover  M.  Fr.  de  Latour,  General 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Director  General  of  Belgian 
Prisons,  pointed  out  in  1894,  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  long-time  prisoners  prefer  the  separate  system,  and  that 
many  of  these,  after  having  experienced  the  Association 
(silent)  system  at  Ghent,  have  asked  to  be  again  placed 
in  separate  cells,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reduction  of  sentence 
which  accompanies  the  separate  regime  in  this  country. 
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With  Mr.  Tallack  we  agree  that  the  separate  system 
presents  the  following  advantages : 

i. — More  deterrence  than  the  congregate  system. 

2. — Infinitely  more  of  reformatory  effect  and  freedom 
from  corrupting  influences. 

3. — Less  breaking  up  or  ruin  of  the  prisoner's  family 
by  reason  of  shorter  separation  from  them. 

4. — A  better  reception  of  religious  and  secular  instruc- 
tion in  prison.  More  encouragement  to  reflection  and 
especially  to  prayer. 

5. — Far  fewer  cases  of  prison  punishment  than  with 
either  the  silent  or  the  congregate  system. 

6. — Greater  facilities  for  the  observation  and  prompt 
detection  of  insanity. 

7. — Protection  to  the  prisoner  on  his  discharge  from 
future  recognition  by  other  prisoners. 

These  conclusions  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to 
prove  how  much  the  separate  system  is  of  value  and 
ought  to  impiove  the  mind  rather  than  to  predispose  to 
mental  diseases. 

Concerning  misrepresentations  as  to  insanity  and  the 
separate  system,  we  wish  to  quote  Mr.  Tallack:  "It  has 
been  said  'there  are  three  kinds  of  statistics,  namely:  white 
lies,  black  lies  and  statistics.'  And  really  the  originator  of 
such  a  saying  might  derive  considerable  justification  from 
the  unfair  manner  in  which  'statistics'  so  called,  have  been 
perverted  and  muddled,  especially  of  late  years,  with  a 
view  as  it  would  appear  of  throwing  undeserved  aspersion 
and  discredit  upon  the  separate  system,  by  unfounded  or 
greatly  exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  alleged  ten- 
dency to  develop  insanity  among  the  inmates.  This  leads 
to  misapprehension  in  the  public  mind  by  confusing  the 
solitary  system  with  the  wise  and  beneficial  regime  of 
separation  from  evil  companionship  only." 

The  incorrectness  of  these  misrepresentations  was  author- 
itively  exposed  by  Mr.  Burt  in  his  work  on  the  Separate 
System.  He  showed  that  during  the  period  of  complete 
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separation  of  the  prisoners,  from  terms  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  months  at  Pentonville,  from  1842  to  1848,  their 
mental  health  was  superior  to  that  of  a  latter  and  less 
stringent  discipline.  He  observes  that  insanity  with  the 
altered  and  relaxed  system  has  been  eight  times  greater 
than  under  the  four  preceeding  systems,  when  the  original 
cellular  system  was  in  full  operation.  But,  asserts  Mr. 
Tallack,  the  Pentonville  system  was  always  a  defective  one. 
We  have  proved  already  its  imperfections  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Belgian  Separate  System,  and  we  shall  prove 
it  once  more  by  numerous  medico-psychological  examina- 
tions made  in  ten  of  our  prisons. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  fallacy 
of  the  opinion  of  our  savant  friend,  Mr.  Tallack,  when  he 
says  "It  is  admitted  that  for  periods  of  two  or  three  years 
cellular  confinement,  at  least  the  Belgian  System,  works 
admirably.  But  notwithstanding  the  official  and  other 
declarations  that  the  longer  periods  are  also  borne  advanta- 
geously, the  writer  ventures  to  doubt  such  statements. 
At  any  rate  he  fears  that  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that, 
in  more  than  a  few  instances,  the  longer  terms  of  separa- 
tion exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
prisoners.  He  has  been  informed  by  various  prison  officers 
in  Belgium,  and  by  other  persons  also  that  such  is  the 
case.  One  of  the  chief  inspectors  of  Belgian  prisons  has 
been  understood  to  object  to  cellular  detention  beyond 
five  years." 

These  objections  certainly  have  been  made  before  1891, 
the  time  when  the  Belgian  government,  by  the  wise  initi- 
ative of  M.  Jules  L,ejeune,  Minister  of  Justice,  appointed 
three  medico-psychologists  in  addition  to  the  local  physi- 
cians. These  specialists  are  to  visit  the  prisons  and  are  also 
to  be  summoned  even  by  telegraph  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  case  of  mental  trouble  among  the  prisoners.  Since 
this  above  mentioned  time  the  opinion  of  the  prison  officers 
has  lost  its  value  and  we  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the 
medico-psychologists  ought  to  be  prevalent.  Scientific 
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statistics  will  prove  it.  Before  going  to  this  proof  it  will 
be  useful  to  mention  what  has  been  said  upon  the  separate 
system  by  eminent  men  in  France  and  Belgium  who  have 
made  its  study  a  favorite  question,  who  can  show  their 
high  competency  from  a  medical  as  well  as  from  a  moral 
point  of  view. 

A  vey  interesting  paper  on  the  separate  system  has 
been  published  in  the  Revue  Peniteniiare,  of  Paris,  by  Mr. 
G.  Guelton,  member  of  the  committee  of  a  patronage 
— After-Care  Association — of  the  central  prison  of  Lou  vain. 
Guelton  has  examined  twenty-nine  prisoners,  who  had  been 
condemned  either  to  capital  punishment  or  imprisonment 
for  life.  He  saw  nearly  all  of  these  convicts  enjoying  good 
health,  bright  looking,  in  good  spirits,  and  most  of  them 
really  intelligent.  Many  of  them  had  already  undergone 
several  punishments  before  the  last  one.  Many  of  them 
did  not  wish  to  go  to  Ghent  to  be  favored  with  the  silent 
and  congregate  system  although  they  knew  there  was  no 
hope  for  them  for  liberty  again.  Some  others  preferred 
their  cells  because  life  is  there  more  quiet  :  others  said  the 
cell  did  not  fatigue  them  ;  and  others  preferred  the  separate 
system  because  they  found,  following  their  previous  experi- 
ence, the  congregate  system  disgusting.  Of  the  twenty- 
nine  criminals  Guelton  examined,  twenty-seven  preferred  the 
separate  system  ;  the  two  others  appeared  to  be  of  a  really 
bad  moral  disposition. 

In  order  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  separate  system 
Guelton  has  made  the  following  table,  all  of  these  criminals 
having  been  in  for  at  least  ten  years.  This  table  shows 
the  age  of  the  prisoners,  the  date  of  their  admission  into 
the  cell  and  the  number  of  years  spent  in  it. 
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First  letter  of 

Actual 

Age  when  de- 

Admitted 

In  cell 

name. 

age. 

tention  began. 

in. 

years. 

D. 

56 

30 

1869 

26 

D. 

54 

29 

1870 

25 

D. 

55 

30 

1870 

25 

D. 

52 

34 

1877 

18 

vS. 

41 

24 

1873 

17 

D.  W. 

45 

28 

1878 

17 

D. 

53 

38 

1880 

15 

W. 

45 

30 

1880 

15 

D. 

39 

25 

1881 

14 

S. 

33 

19 

1881 

14 

D. 

39 

25 

1881 

14 

M. 

37 

23 

1881 

I  A 

Van  B. 

38 

24 

1881 

T/l 

B. 

37 

24 

1882 

13 

L. 

43 

30 

1882 

?3 

P. 

47 

34 

1882 

13 

R. 

51 

38 

1882 

13 

L. 

49 

36 

1882 

13 

U.  B. 

38 

26 

1883 

12 

Van  N. 

36 

24 

1883 

12 

B. 

41 

29 

1883 

12 

B. 

54 

42 

1883 

12 

T. 

49 

38 

1884 

II 

B. 

36 

25 

1884 

II 

R. 

42 

31 

1884 

II 

P. 

52 

41 

1884 

II 

Van  D. 

45 

34 

1884 

II 

L. 

29 

i9 

1885 

10 

Van  H. 

47 

37 

1885 

10 

This  table  shows  that  ten  criminals  at  the  time  of 
observation  were  not  above  forty  years,  eleven  not  above 
fifty,  and  eight  above  this  age.  Two  criminals  came  in 
the  prison  under  the  twentieth  year,  eleven  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  four  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  two  above 
forty  years  of  age. 
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One  is  tempted  to  conclude,  says  M.  Guelton,  consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  criminals  having  made  ten  years  in 
their  cells,  that  separation  can  be  supported  at  any  age. 
The  intelligence  of  all  these  men  seems  normal. 

The  prison  of  Lou  vain  has  a  population  of  about  558 
criminals  and  from  1892  to  1895  only  fifteen  criminals  were 
sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  all  these  insane  criminals  were 
above  thirty  years,  and  according  to  Esquire! ,  insanity 
arrives  generally  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years. 
Consequently  the  insanity  came  at  the  usual  period,  and  as 
my  experience  will  prove  it,  following  every  probability  not 
one  of  the  criminals  became  insane  because  of  his 
separation. 

When  Dr.  Aug.  Voisin,  of  Paris,  visited  in  the  prison 
of  Lou  vain  every  prisoner  who  had  been  more  than  three 
years  separated,  he  concluded  :  "  In  my  opinion  the  crim- 
inals find  themselves  quite  at  home.  From  a  hygienic  point 
of  view  nothing  has  been  neglected  in  order  to  have  every- 
thing in  the  very  best  possible  condition,  and  I  may  con- 
clude from  my  examination  that  the  regime  in  that  prison 
reduces  mortality  to  a  minimum  and  that  it  does  not  cause 
insanity  and  suicide  more  than  any  other  system  of  deten- 
tion." 

It  is  not  without  importance  to  add  to  this  undeniable 
conclusion  that  morbidity  itself  during  the  periods  from 
1 86 1  to  1870,  and  from  1871  to  1880,  has  been  present 
only  in  1.41  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  prisons  with  the 
separate  system,  while  it  was  found  in  3.35  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  in  the  other  prisons.  And  Dr.  Aug.  Voisin, 
urging  in  favor  of  the  separate  system,  writes  in  his  erudite 
report:  "The  actual  reasons  against  the  separate  system  in 
France  will  be  at  an  end  as  soon  as  this  country  introduces 
the  system  as  it  exists  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzer- 
land. Dr.  Voisin's  paper  was  read  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  followed  by  a  report  from  Dr. 
J.  Rochard  and  Dr.  Dugardin  Beaumets  and  Dr.  G.  Lag- 
neau,  concluding  after  the  study  of  the  first  paper  that  the 
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separate  system,  even  prolonged,  under  a  good  administra- 
tion does  not  aggravate  the  so  often  troublesome  sanatory 
condition  of  the  convicts.  This  conclusion  was  unanimouslv 

J 

adopted  by  the  Academy  of  Paris.  The  opinion  of  Dr. 
Aug.  Voisin  and  the  committee  report  confirms  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  de  Beauvais,  physician  of  the  prison  of  Mazas,  who 
in  the  meeting  of  the  "  Societe  Generale  des  Prisons  "  on 
the  2ist  of  March,  1888,  said,  "It  seems  right,  with  an 
absolute  piece  of  conscience,  to  unburden  the  separate  sys- 
tem of  all  responsibility;  we  may  not  indeed  say  that 
prisoners  become  mad  because  of  their  detention  in  a  cell, 
when  they  have  been  in  only  two  or  three  days;  they  had 
with  them  the  germ  of  their  disease,  that  would  have  de- 
veloped as  well  in  a  prison  with  a  congregate  system." 

Dr.  de  Beauvais  said  in  this  meeting  that  the  cele- 
brated alienists  Molet,  Garnier  and  Magnan  and  many  others 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  insanity  among  criminals 
and  offenders  is  generally  caused  either  by  heredity,  epi- 
lepsy or  alcoholism,  and  that  the  separate  system  is  not  to 
be  incriminated.  "I  have  been  occupied,"  he  remarked,  "for 
seventeen  years  on  this  special  question,  and  I  have  not 
discovered  one  convincing  and  absolute  case  of  this  so 
called  folie  penitentiare"  The  official  statistics  given  to 
date,  concerning  the  prison  of  Mazas,  do  not  deserve  any 
confidence.  Dr.  de  Beauvais'  opinion  is,  however,  that  the 
separate  system  does  not  predispose  either  criminals  or  de- 
linquents to  madness. 

Dr.  de  Beauvais'  experience  speaks  only  of  convicts 
who  remain  a  few  months  or  a  year  in  prison.  Dr.  Voisin's 
examinations  gave  a  more  conclusive  opinion  regarding 
convicts  who  spent  from  ten  to  twenty-six  years  in  a  prison 
under  the  separate  system. 

Leon  Lalleinand,  a  lawyer  at  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Paris,  at  the  meeting  in  the  "Academic  des  Sciences  Morals 
Politiques"  on  the  25th  of  August,  1888,  read  a  paper  con- 
cerning his  visits  to  the  prisons  of  Lou  vain  and  St.  Gilles, 
Brussels,  and  again  his  conclusions  were  the  same  as  those 
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of  Dr.  Aug.  Voisin  and  Dr.  Lagneau.  He  thought  that 
the  opinion  of  medical  men  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
other  authorities  who  carefully  examined  the  Belgian  pris- 
ons, should  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions  of  the  two  schools, 
the  partisans  and  their  opponents. 

Statistics  made  in  another  way  will,  I  dare  hope,  bring 
the  last  argument  in  favor  of  the  separate  system. 

Dr.  de  Pietro  Santa,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  "  Ac- 
ademie  of  Medicine  "  in  Paris,  in  1887,  already  foresaw  the 
possible  objections  to  the  separate  system  in  France,  and 
with  reason  he  said  in  his  third  conclusion :  "  Scientific 
conclusion  in  cases  of  insanity  and  suicide  will  only  be 
possible  when  the  physician  will  be  able  to  obtain  for  each 
prisoner  a  complete  casebook  mentioning  exact  information 
before,  during  and  after  detention."  Notwithstanding  this 
excellent  conclusion,  Dr.  de  Pietro  Santa  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  separate  system  increased  the  proportion  of  insanity 
and  suicide.  It  is  true  this  opinion  was  only  held  as  re- 
gards the  French  prisons,  and  in  order  to  decrease  this 
proportion  he  recommended  several  modifications  in  the 
French  system,  but  these  recommendations  were  already  in 
practice  in  the  Belgian  prisons. 

His  paper  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  three 
members — Dr.  Leon  Collin,  Dr.  Wrestnet  and  Dr.  Lagneau. 
In  the  following  meeting  Dr.  Lagneau  read  his  report  and 
triumphantly  answered  the  different  objections  of  Dr.  de 
Pietro  Santa. 

Let  us  say  in  favor  of  France  that  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1871  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  regarding 
the  separate  system,  and  even  at  that  time  most  of  the 
managers,  physicians  and  prison  chaplains  were  unanimous 
in  their  preference  of  the  separate  to  the  congregate  system. 

In  this  paper  I  do  not  have  to  meet  all  that  has  been 
said  for  or  against  the  separate  system.  I  have  only  to 
insist,  from  a  medico-psychological  point  of  view,  upon  the 
different  medical  opinions.  Those  who  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  development  of  the  separate 
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system  may  read  the  most  highly  interesting  discussion 
that  has  taken  place  on  this  subject  at  the  "Congresse  de 
la  Sorbonne-section  des  Sciences  Conomiqne  et  Sociales"  in 
June,  1887.  They  will  find  in  this  discussion  all  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

The  medico-psychological  study  of  the  prisoners  having 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  prisons  with  the  separate  system 
has  but  to  work  backwards  on  the  two  opposite  opinions 
of  two  great  French  politicians.  Jules  Simon  said  "The 
cellular  system  is  too  cruel  for  man,"  and  Emile  de  Girardin 
"The  cellular  system  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  simple, 
and  fitted  for  the  most  varying  combination."  The  parti- 
sans of  Jules  Simon  are  naturally  those  who  know  nothing 
or  scarcely  anything  about  modern  imprisonment ;  they 
easily  think  about  the  dramatic  pictures  of  despair  and 
suicide  at  the  idea  of  personal  separation.  Indeed  at  the 
first  sight  nothing  seems  more  barbarous  than  the  cellular 
system,  and  I  understand  the  conviction  of  these  most  sin- 
cere persons  in  their  indignation,  doubled  with  a  praise- 
worthy feeling  for  humanity.  This  system  ought  to  pre- 
dispose to  many  maladies  and  to  suicide ! 

But  let  us  put  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  the 
antagonists  of  the  separate  system  these  few  words  from 
the  last  French  official  report  on  the  "  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice":  "From  1881  to  1885  the  number  of 
prosecuted  accused  recidivists  has  increased  9,915.  This 
number  includes  the  discharged  after  one  year  and  less  im- 
prisonment, and  is  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  con- 
sequently the  increase  of  recidivists  is  found  in  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  instances  among  those  sentenced  for  short 
periods.  Sentences  of  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  months' 
imprisonment  are  so  much  more  noxious  when  pronounced 
against  recidivists  to  be  served  in  prisons  with  the  congre- 
gate system  where  promiscuous  intercourse  can  but  beget 
moral  corruption  in  those  susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
bill  of  June  5th,  1875,  providing  the  separate  system  for 
all  offenders  condemned  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  would 
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have  contributed  in  a  very  favorable  measure  to  a  happy 
reformation,  and  would  have  diminished  the  recidivists  if 
the  law  had  been  in  practice  in  the  different  departments. 
Unhappily  this  has  not  taken  place  everywhere  because  of 
the  lack  of  resources." 

The  report  of  M.  Joret  Desclosieres  at  the  Congress  of 
La  Sorbonne  gives  the  results  obtained  in  the  different 
foreign  prisons  known  as  having  the  separate  system,  and 
according  to  these  results  as  mentioned  by  eminent  men 
fully  informed,  he  concludes  that  the  separate  system  has 
given  splendid  results. 

This  report  was  seconded  by  M.  James  Nathan,  Sec- 
retary of  the  General  Society  of  Prisons,  who  described  in 
a  magisterial  way,  from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  the  most 
immoral  consequences  of  the  congregate  system  in  France. 

The  conclusion  of  M.  Joret  Desclosieres  was  also  en- 
forced by  M.  Georges  Picot,  member  of  the  Institute  de 
France,  and  by  M.  Ganeau. 

After  the  foregoing  preliminaries  we  may  believe  that 
there  is  actually  in  Europe  not  one  prison  authority  who 
does  not  favor  the  separate  system.  France  would  have 
had  this  system  generally  in  its  prisons  if  pecuniary  re- 
sources had  not  been  wanting. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  what  has  been  done  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  separate  system  as  I  had  only  in  hand  the 
excellent  French  periodical,  *  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Generate 
des  Prisons,  and  Mr.  Tallack  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
t  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles  and  his  yearly  re- 
ports which  mention  successively  the  different  countries  and 
places  where  the  separate  system  is  in  use.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  these  admirable  publications  if  he  desires  to  follow 
this  humane  and  moral  movement. 

Now  I  arrive  at  the  most  important  part  of  my  paper, 

the  medico-psychological  examination  of  the  offender.  This 
examination  is  made  systematically,  following  a  printed 
scheme  of  which  I  give  below  a  copy. 

*  Published  in  Paris  (Libraire  Marchal  et  Rillard,  27  Place  Dauphine. ) 
t  Published  in  London  (Pertheimer,  Hea  &  Co.,  Circus  Place,  London 
Wall,  1896. ) 
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Prison  of 


Christian 
name  and  forenames. 


Born  on  the 
Age  on  admission 
Birthplace 


Regarded  the 
Report  made  the 


Religion 
Civil  condition 
Residence 


Nature  of  the  crime  either  offence. 


189 
189 


Condemned  the 
Entrance  the 


Duration  of  the  punishment 
Leaving  the 


Former  condemnations  (dates,  causes  and  duration  of  punishment). 


Information  from  local  authorities  concerning  the  offender. 


Information    from     local     authorities    concerning    suicide,    epilepsy, 
mental  diseases,  etc.,  in  the  family  of  the  offender. 


Judicial  abstract. 
Antecedents. 

Ans.      Her'ty.  Additions. 


Questions. 

With  father,  moth- 
er, grand-parents, 
brothers  and  sis- 
ters, step-brothers 
and  step-sisters. 

Other  members  of 

the  family. 

2.  Consanguinity  in  parents? 

3.  Illegitimate  child? 

4.  State  of  health  and  social  position 
of  parents  ? 

Cause  of  the  death  of  the  parents. 

5.  State  of  health  of   brothers  and 
sisters  ? 

How  many  died  ? 

At  what  age  ?     From  what  cause  ? 


1.  Mental  dis- 
eases. 

Nervous  dis- 
eases. 

Epilepsy. 

Suicide. 

Inebriety. 

Tuberc  u  1  o- 
sis. 

Crime  and 
offence. 


' 


J 
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Childhood  and  middle  age. 


6.  Diseases  in  childhood  ? 

7.  Conduct  of  parents  during  educa- 
tion? 

Education  by  step-parents? 

How  long  ? 

Education  by  strangers  ? 

How  long  ? 

Education  in  institutions? 

How  long  ? 

8.  Has  he  been  in  distress  ? 

9.  Intelligence  ? 
Instruction  ? 

10.  Beginning  of  his  apprenticeship? 

11.  Has  he  been  a  soldier  ? 

12.  If  yes,  how  did  he  behave  himself 
in  the  army  ? 


Questions. 

13.  What    diseases    may    he    have 
had?      Mention    specially    the    trau- 
matic diseases  of   the  head,   mental 
and    nervous    diseases,  fits,    venereal 
diseases. 

14.  His  passions  ?     Drinking,  game 
of  chance,  venereal  excess,  onanism. 

15.  His  profession  ? 

Did  he  change  often  his  profes- 
sion ?  Was  he  in  a  guilty  or  not  guilty 
distress  ? 

16.  His  civil  condition  ? 
What  kind  of  marriage  ? 

How  man}7  living  and  dead  child- 
ren ? 

Cause  of  their  death  ? 

Same  questions  for  his  illegiti- 
mate children. 

17.  Does  he  confess  his  guiltiness. 


Mature  Age. 


Additions. 
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18.  General  impression  on  his  health? 

19.  His  anthropological  stigmas  ? 
VO.  Examination  of  head  and  face  ? 

21.  Examination  of  his  neck  ? 

22.  Examination      of     the      thyroid 
glands  ? 

23.  Examination  of  the  respiration  ?  : 

24.  Examination   of  the  circulation  ? 
Examination  of  the  pubes  ? 

25.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  ? 

26.  Examination    of    the  sexual   or- 
gans? 

26.  Examination    of    the     arms    and 
reflexes  ? 


Psychological  examination. 


In  this  way  I  examined  nearly  300  criminals  of  the 
prison  of  Louvain,  and  351  criminals  of  the  prisons  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  Courtrai,  Ypres,  Malines,  Fames, 
Zermonde,  Audenarde,  and  Turnhout.  Criminals  are  not 
under  the  congregate  system  in  Ghent,  having  been  a 
number  of  years  under  the  separate  system. 

Most  of  the  questions  on  the  printed  scheme  were 
easily  answerd  with  the  aid  of  the  moral  record  of  the 
prisoner  in  the  case-book,  the  prisoner  himself,  and  some- 
times with  the  aid  of  his  family.  It  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  medical  men 
is  generally  sincere  and  gives  nearly  every  answer  without 
any  difficulty.  The  prisoner  does  not  know  the  aim  pur- 
sued by  the  alienist.  As  this  is  afded  by  the  notes  of  the 
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moral  record  in  the  case-book,  the  offender  has  every  '  in- 
centive to  be  truthful,  and  the  alienist  guesses  very  soon 
whether  the  individual  deserves  his  confidence.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  it  is  mentioned  in  his  scheme.  Willingly  I 
recognize  that  all  offenders  do  not  answer  completely  all 
questions,  but  I  dare  say  that  most  of  the  information  se- 
cured is  reliable.  Consequently  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation may  be  considered  in  the  main  correct,  and  nearly 
everything  noted  may  be  used  for  making  up  the  history 
of  the  criminal  from  his  birth  to  the  time  he  came  under 
examination.  Indeed  nearly  all  his  life  has  been  reviewed 
in  this  way. 

However,  I  must  say  that  the  complete  examination 
of  his  childhood  is  often  very  difficult,  especially  in  some 
questions,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  offender  in  his  early  life 
was  in  distress,  what  was  the  beginning  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, exactly  what  were  his  acute  diseases  and  the  trauma- 
tisms  of  the  head  in  his  early  life,  if  afterwards  in  his 
middle  and  mature  age  he  had  really  suffered  from  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer  and  other 
infectious  and  debilitating  diseases,  what  sort  of  marriage 
(love  match — prudent  match)  he  made,  exactly  what  was 
his  conduct  before  he  came  to  prison,  if  he  was  in  a  guilty 
or  not  guilty  distress.  But  all  these  questions,  with  so 
many  others,  cannot  prevent  a  medical  man  from  making 
an  approximate  history  of  the  criminal  and  his  mental  state 
of  health. 

I  feel  happy  to  mention  before  the  members  of  the 
conference  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  make  a  complete  medico- 
psychological  examination  of  the  offender,  as  by  such 
means,  I  doubt  not  crime  and  punishment  will  be  studied 
in  a  future  time  in  a  new  way  and  with  this  result,  that 
the  population  of  the  prisons  will  diminish,  and  that  the 
very  numerous  young  offenders  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  being  really  degenerate  and  un- 
educated, will  be  taken  to  special  institutions  where,  instead 
of  being  imprisoned  for  a  few  months  or  a  few  years,  they 
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will  receive  a  special  education  'till  the  moment  a  medico- 
psychological  examination  will  declare  them  fit  to  bear  the 
name  of  a  good  citizen. 

I  wrote  on  this  subject  a  paper  printed  in  the  "Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Insanity"  in  1894,  in  order  to  prove  what 
I  have  just  said,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  medico-psychological  examination  of  every  offender.  I 
dare  hope  you  will  forgive  this  disgression,  as  it  is  in  a 
very  near  connection  with  my  object,  the  education  and 
moral  reformation  of  offenders. 

I  will  not  make  use  of  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tions of  the  criminals  examined  in  the  prison  of  Louvain, 
as  I  think  the  two  other  results,  the  one  of  278  examina- 
tions of  prisoners  suspected  as  to  their  mental  health,  and 
the  other  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  central  prison  of 
Louvain,  now  in  the  prison  of  Ghent,  being  sufficient  to 
prove  the  superiority  and  the  innocousness  of  the  separate 
system  as  it  is  followed  in  Belgium. 

Following  I  give  in  a  table  a  classification  of  my  278 
examinations  and  the  results  obtained  : 

CLASSIFICATION. 


Classification. 

INSANE  AND 
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1.  —  Murder,  manslaught- 

er,    attempts  upon   life, 

poisoning,  abortion.      60 

8 

16 

7 

10 

2 

4 

13 

2.  —  Arson.                         10 

1 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3.—  Robberies.                 96 

24 

4 

16 

21 

5 

6 

20 

4.  —  Outrage  on 

Decency.                           48 

12 

4 

9 

13 

3 

7 

5.  —  Cutting  and 

Maiming.                          22 

6 

1 

10 

2 

3 

6.  —  Vagrancy  and 

Begging.                           12 

7 

2 

3 

7.  —  Varia  (swindling, 

etc.  )                                  30 

9 

1 

6 

5 

1 

8 

i 

— 

— 
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Totals,     278 

67 

29 

48 

5(5 

12 

14 

52 

Total. 

144 

Total. 

134 
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All  the  prisoners  were  put  under  my  care  because 
they  showed  special  peculiarities  that  made  the  governors 
of  the  prison  presume  the  possibility  of  some  insanity  ; 
some  of  them  were  put  under  examination  because  of  their 
constant  misbehavior,  or  of  a  tendency  to  commit  suicide. 

Although  for  the  aim  I  pursue,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  the  average  population  of  the  above  named  prisons, 
I  will  mention  these  facts. 

Central    prison    of   Ghent 800 

Second  prison  of  Ghent •  320 

Prison  of  Antwerp 450 

Prison  of  Bruges .  280 

Prison  of  Courtrai 150 

Prison  of  Ypres 70 

Prison  of  Fames 35 

Prison  of  Malines 75 

Prison  of  Zermonde 150 

Prison  of  Turnhout 60 

Prison  of  Audenarde 50 

Let  us  now  look    over  the  table  with  the  classification 
of  the  different  crimes  and  mention  the  final  results  : 
i — Prisoners  being  found  insane  but, — 

fa)     Sent  to    an    asylum 67 

(b)  Remaining,  kept  under  observation 29 

(c)  Cured  in  prison 48 

Total 144 

2 — Prisoners  being  found  sane  but, — 

(a)  Being  degenerated 56 

(b)  Being  epileptic 12 

(c)  Being  foreigners 14 

(d)  Being  without  any    peculiarity 52 

Total 134 
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Noteworthy  above  all  is  the  proportion  of  forty-eight 
prisoners  cured  in  the  prison  itself. 

For  the  sake  of  the  proof  of  the  innocuity  of  the 
separate  system  I  will  now  give  a  summary  description  of 
the  prisoners  having  become  insane  and  sent  to  an  asylum 
or  remaining  under  observation. 

E.  E. — MURDER,  MANSLAUGHTER,  ATTEMPTS   UPON    LIFE,  ETC. 

R.  E.,  age  40  years,  formerly  convicted  twice.  His 
first  maternal  cousin  was  epileptic  and  an  idiot.  He  has 
in  his  antecedents  no  excesses  that  may  be  considered  a 
cause  for  his  mental  health.  His  former  conduct  makes  it 
believed  that  he  has  notions  of  a  prosecution  before  his 
last  crime. 

A.  E.,  age  29  years,  sixth  conviction.  His  father  was 
an  alcoholist.  He  never  knew  his  mother  and  was  edu- 
cated by  an  aunt.  In  his  youth  he  was  sent  to  a  reformatory. 
When  at  liberty  he  indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses.  He  is 
a  degenerate. 

C.  J.,  age  60  years,  ninth  conviction.      His  father  also 
has    been    convicted ;    his    maternal    aunt    was    insane ;    his 
father  died  from  consumption.     He  was  living  in  voluntary 
idleness. 

D.  E.,  age  55  years,  first  conviction.       His    father  also 
has  been    convicted.       Before   his   detention    he    was  living 
in  voluntary  idlenesss  ;    was    educated    by    foreign   persons ; 
indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses.       Since  his  twenty-fifth  year 
he  has  had  no  connection  with  his  family. 

G.  O.,  age  35  years,  first  conviction.  His  father  and 
brother  indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses ;  his  grandfather  was 
demented  and  also  a  drunkard.  He  is  a  degenerate. 

G.  F.,  age  26  years,  thirteenth  conviction.  No  ante- 
cedents known  in  his  family,  but  the  prisoner  is  not  a 
sincere  man  and  refuses  to  answer  my  questions  concerning 
his  family.  He  was  a  drunkard. 

G.  T.,  age  39  years,  fourth  conviction.       He    is    not  a 
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truthful  man,  so  I  could  not  get  any  information.  For- 
merly he  belonged  to  a  reformatory. 

H.  L,.,  age  33  years,  third  conviction.  His  father 
indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses. 

H.  L.,  age  60  years,  eighth  conviction.  His  father 
and  brother  had  also  been  convicted ;  his  mother  was 
an  epileptic.  He  indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses  ;  formerly  he 
had  a  traumatism  of  the  cranium. 

Lt.  J.,  age  51  years,  first  conviction.  His  father  and 
two  brothers  were  drunkards.  One  of  his  brothers  was 
convicted.  His  grandfather  and  great  aunt  were  insane. 
He  was  a  drunkard  and  had  left  his  wife.  Formerly  he 
had  a  traumatism  of  the  cranium. 

W.  A.,  age  28  years,  first  conviction.  His  father, 
mother  and  brothers  indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses.  One 
of  his  brothers  committed  suicide.  His  father  and  paternal 
aunt  were  insane ;  he  lost  his  father  when  he  was  six 
years  of  age. 

C.  J.,  age  38  years,  third  conviction.  He  was  at 
school  during  five  or  six  years  ;  never  could  receive 
education.  He  has  never  known  his  mother,  lived  in 
voluntary  idleness,  was  sent  away  from  the  army  and  from 
home.  He  indulged  in  alcholic  excesses. 

C.  S.,  age  54  years,  fourth  conviction.  His  sister  has 
been  convicted  ;  his  uncle  was  a  drunkard.  He  also 
indulged  in  alcoholic  and  venereal  excesses. 

£.  J.,  age  28  years,  fourteenth  conviction.  He  was  a 
drunkard  and  a  great  onanist ;  formerly  he  had  a  trauma- 
tism of  the  cranium. 

R.  C.,  age  41  years,  thirteenth  conviction.  He  never 
knew  his  father  who  was  in  prison  ;  he  does  not  know  his 
family.  He  left  his  mother  when  ten  years  old,  formerly 
he  had  a'  traumatism  of  the  cranium,  and  was  epileptic 
from  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  and  from  his  twenty-fifth 
'till  his  thirty-third  year. 

S.  T.,  age  28  years,  first  conviction.  Because  of  his 
insanity  no  information  could  be  had. 
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V.  J.,  age  44  years,  first  conviction.  Maternal  grand- 
father and  brother  made  a  bad  use  of  alcohol ;  his  sister 
died  from  pulmonary  consumption.  He  was  also  an 
inebriate  and  had  a  traumatism  of  the  cranium  when 
three  years  old. 

V.  S.,  age  43  years,  eleventh  conviction.  His  father 
indulged  in  alcoholic  excesses.  He  lost  his  mother  before 
his  third  year  and  was  left  to  himself  at  his  fourteenth. 

W.  S.,  age  51  years,  tenth  conviction.  No  information 
could  be  had  concerning  his  family.  He  addicted  himself 
to  drink. 

S.  J.,  age  63  years,  impossible  to  say  how  many  con- 
victions he  has  had.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and  before 
coming  to  Belgium  he  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
prisoner  is  not  a  sincere  man.  He  had  left  his  wife  and 
was  living  in  concubinage. 

V.  L.,  age  27  years,  first  conviction.  Afflicted  with 
imbecility.  She  can  not  give  any  information  ;  she  never 
knew  her  father  ;  the  mother  never  occupied  herself  with 
the  daughter ;  she  was  brought  up  by  other  persons.  No 
other  information  could  be  had. 

C.  J.,  age  31  years,  eleventh  conviction.  His  mother 
and  sister  have  also  been  convicted ;  the  mother  became 
insane.  He  had  been  to  school  from  his  seventh  to  his 
eleventh  year  and  can  scarcely  read.  He  addicted  himself 


to  drinking. 


II. — ARSONS. 


C.  A.,  age  71  years,  first  conviction.  This  man  was 
afflicted  with  senile  dementia  before  his  crime.  He  left  the 
prison  before  the  medico-psychological  examination. 

V.  J.,  age  54  years,  first  conviction.  His  father  and 
mother  made  a  bad  use  of  alcohol.  Two  of  his  great  pa- 
ternal uncles,  one  maternal  uncle  and  one  maternal  aunt, 
went  insane ;  another  paternal  uncle  committed  suicide.  He 
also  over-indulged  in  spirits  and  was  epileptic  before  coming 
to  prison. 
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J.  C.,  age  40  years,  fifth  conviction.  His  paternal 
grandmother  was  insane,  his  brother  used  alcohol  to  excess. 
He  never  knew  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  by  an 
uncle.  He  also  used  tobacco  to  exces's. 

M.  H.,  age  38  years.  No  information  could  be  had 
concerning  this  prisoner.  He  did  not  show  any  confidence. 
We  only  know  that  when  going  to  school  he  would  never 
learn  anything. 

III.  — ROBBERIES. 

L.  J.,  age  31  years,  first  conviction.  His  paternal 
uncle  and  paternal  aunt  have  been  convicted.  He  had  no 
education,  although  he  went  to  school  seven  years.  He 
was  living  in  voluntary  idleness. 

L.  H.,  age  24  years.  Being  a  foreigner,  we  cannot 
say  if  formerly  convicted.  His  father  has  been  convicted, 
and  was  a  drunkard.  He  does  not  know  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  He  also  made  a  bad  use  of  spirits. 

V.  F.,  age  55  years.  His  mental  trouble  was  in  such 
a  high  degree  that  he  could  not  give  us  any  information. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  he  went  to  school  for  five  years 
and  that  he  had  no  education.  At  his  fourteenth  year  he 
had  a  traumatism  of  the  cranium. 

W.  S.,  age  20  years,  first  conviction.  Old  pupil  of  a 
reformatory.  Moral  insanity  in  a  high  degree.  No  infor- 
mation could  be  had. 

V.  P.,  age  33  years,  fourth  conviction.  His  maternal 
grandmother  addicted  herself  to  drinking.  His  father  died 
from  pulmonary  consumption  when  the  son  was  seven 
years  old.  He  was  not  brought  up  in  his  own  family  • 
dismissed  from  the  army  ;  had  typhoid  fever  two  years  ago. 
Formerly  he  made  bad  use  of  spirits. 

D.  F.,  age  29  years,  ninth  conviction.  Two  of  his 
brothers  were  convicted ;  his  maternal  uncle  was  insane. 
He  lost  his  mother  when  seven  years  old.  He  made  ex- 
cesses in  alcohol  and  in  onanism. 

M.  L,.,  age  44  years,  nineteenth  conviction.     His  brother 
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has  also  been  convicted.  He  had  a  traumatism  of  the 
cranium  at  his  twenty-second  year.  He  was  a  vagrant, 
misemployed  spirits,  and  was  divorced. 

W.  F.,  age  20  years,  twelfth  conviction.  His  paternal 
grandmother,  his  father  and  maternal  uncle  addicted  them- 
selves to  drinking.  His  sister  was  a  prostitute.  The  pris- 
oner is  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  has  been  at  school  during 
three  years,  and  could  not  learn  anything.  He  is  an  old 
pupil  of  the  reformatory,  a  drunkard,  and  a  great  onanist. 

M.  M.,  age  unknown.  She  is  a  foreigner.  No  infor- 
mation could  be  given  on  her  subject,  and  her  mental 
health  did  not  allow  her  to  give  any. 

V.  J.,  age  40  years.  She  has  a  brother  epileptic.  She 
could  never  profit  by  instruction  as  well  at  school  when 
young  as  at  school  in  the  prison.  She  had  two  illegitimate 
children  before  her  marriage,  suffered  from  varola,  hysteria 
and  traumatism  of  the  cranium. 

V  M.,  age  26  years,  first  conviction.  Her  sister  has 
also  been  convicted.  Her  father  was  a  drunkard,  and  be- 
came insane  afterward.  Her  sister  was  insane.  She  has 
not  been  brought  up  since  her  fifth  year,  by  her  family. 
She  does  not  know  her  own  family, 

R.  J.,  age  33  years,  fifth   conviction.     No    information 
could    be    had    on    her    subject.     She    does    not    know    her 
family  ;  had  a  traumatism  of  the   cranium    three    years    be-  4 
fore  ;  in  her  youth  she  was  taken  in  an  asylum  for  preser- 
vation.    Afterward  she  became  a  prostitute. 

R.  A.,  age  33  years,  third  conviction.  Her  grand- 
father, father  and  brother  addicted  themselves  to  drinking. 
Her  sister  is  insane.  She  has  been  to  school  for  four 
years  and  knows  nothing.  She  was  not  brought  up  at 
home,  but  in  a  private  family.  Her  conduct  was  always  bad. 

V.  O.,  age  22  years,  eighth  conviction.  We  could  not 
obtain  any  information,  as  he  never  knew  his  father  or  his 
family.  He  was  always  living  in  voluntary  idleness. 

V.  J.,  age  37  years,  twenty-sixth  conviction.  One  of 
his  brothers  has  been  convicted  ;  two  other  brothers  are 
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drunkards.  The  prisoner  himself  made  a  bad  nse  of  spirits, 
was  living  in  voluntary  idleness — a  debauchee.  In  the 
army  he  was  very  often  punished. 

V.  M.,  age  25  years,  eighth  conviction.  His  mother 
and  brother  were  also  convicted.  Another  brother  com- 
mitted suicide.  His  father  misemployed  alcohol.  He  is  an 
old  pupil  of  a  reformatory,  drank  spirits  excessively,  lived 
in  voluntary  idleness.  He  had  typhoid  fever  at  his  twelfth 
year.  He  is  a  great  onaiiist. 

V.  H.,  age  26  years,  twelfth  conviction.  One  of  his 
brothers  also  has  been  convicted  ;  another  brother  committed 
suicide.  His  father  and  one  of  his  brothers  made  bad  use 
of  spirits.  He  lost  his  mother  at  his  sixteenth  year ;  had 
typhoid  fever  at  his  thirteenth  year.  He  is  an  old  pupil 
of  a  reformatory.  Either  at  school  or  in  the  reformatory 
he  could  not  learn  anything. 

V.  E.,  age  24  years,  ninth  conviction.  His  paternal 
uncle  was  insane,  his  sister  was  a  debauchee.  He  had  a 
very  great  gift  for  hunting.  In  1889  he  had  influenza. 

F.  L.,  age    25    years,    seventh    conviction.     His    father 
was  insane,  his  mother  died  from    pulmonary  consumption. 
He  left  his  parents  at  sixteen  and    became   a  vagrant.     He 
is  a  great  onanist  and  a  degenerate. 

G.  R.,    age    35    years,    fourth    conviction.     His    father 
addicted  himself  to  drinking.     He  is  an  old  pupil  of  a  re- 
formatory, lived  in  voluntary    idleness,    and    was  a  vagrant. 

B.  A.,  age  30  years,  eighth  conviction.  Her  brother 
also  was  convicted,  her  mother  belonged  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  the  father  misemployed  alcohol.  They  were  nearly  all 
thieves  in  her  family.  She  went  to  school  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  could  not  learn  anything. 

V.  J.,  age  21  years,  eighteenth  conviction.  Her  mother 
and  sister  were  also  convicted  ;  her  brother  is  a  drunkard. 
She  is  an  old  pupil  of  a  reformatory.  Her  father  left  her 
at  her  second  year,  she  lost  her  mother  at  ten,-  has  been 
to  school  and  could  not  learn  anything.  She  indulged  in 
alcohol. 
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D.  I/.,  age  29  years,  eighth  conviction.  His  father 
was  of  an  indifferent  nature ;  his  mother  became  insane. 
He  had  lost  his  father  at  eight,  and  was  brought  up  by  a 
maternal  grandmother.  He  was  a  vagrant  and  misemployed 
spirits. 

D.  J.,  age  33  years,  nineteenth  conviction.  His  father, 
brother  and  paternal  uncle  were  inebriates.  He  has  never 
known  his  mother  ;  does  not  know  his  family  well ;  was 
formerly  a  pupil  of  a  reformatory  ;  had  always  a  bad  char- 
acter, and  suffered  some  years  ago  from  traumatism  of  the 
cranium. 

J.  N.,  age  6 1  years,  seventeenth  conviction.  His  father 
and  brother  were  also  convicted.  His  father  used  alcohol 
to  excess.  He  is  a  drunkard  and  a  great  onanist. 

P.  C,  age  23  years,  fourth  conviction.  His  paternal 
uncle  and  his  paternal  first  cousin  were  also  convicted.  At 
his  fourteenth  year  he  was  in  a  reformatory.  He  is  a 
great  onanist. 

R.  J.,  age  34  years.  His  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters  were  also  convicted,  and  addicted  themselves  to 
drinking.  He  belongs  to  a  celebrated  family  of  criminals. 
He  is  a  drunkard.  When  young  he  could  go  to  school 
but  never  would. 

V.  P.,  age  43  years,  eighth  conviction.  His  mother 
has  also  been  convicted.  His  paternal  uncle  was  insane. 
His  father  died  from  pulmonary  consumption.  Father  and 
mother  were  first  cousins.  In  his  youth  he  had  typhus 
fever  and  diphtheria.  He  lost  his  father  at  ten ;  was 
brought  up  in  a  private  family  from  his  thirteenth  year. 
He  lived  a  lazy  life. 

IV. OUTRAGE   ON   DECENCY. 

B.  T.,  age  87   years.      He    was    a    senile    dement,  and 
condemned  in    this    mental    situation.      He  was  discharged 
and  sent  to  a  lunatic  asvlum. 

*• 

C.  H.,  age  44  years,  eighth    conviction.      He    was    an 
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illegitimate  child,  who  lost  his  mother  when  nine  years  of 
age.  He  does  not  know  any  one  of  his  family,  had  typhoid 
fever  at  twenty,  was  a  beggar,  without  any  instruction,  an 
imbecile. 

D.  P.,  age  75  years.  No  information  could  be  obtained 
from  this  insane  prisoner,  except  that  he  was  formerly  shut 
up  in  an  asylum  during  three  or  four  years. 

P.  C.,  age  50  years,  fourteenth  conviction.  His  maternal 
uncle  addicted  himself  to  drinking.  He  also  made  bad  use 
of  alcohol.  He  was  living  an  idle  life,  and  had  lost  his 
father  at  his  tenth  year. 

T.  J.,  age  41  years,  second  conviction.  His  father  was 
a  drunkard,  and  he,  too,  is  fond  of  gin.  He  was  living 
in  voluntary  idleness,  and  had  formerly  a  traumatism  of 
the  cranium. 

T.  A.,  age  33  years,  sixth  conviction.  His  father  was 
nearly  always  tipsy,  his  sister  is  an  epileptic.  He  can  give 
no  further  information  concerning  his  family ;  he  never 
knew  his  mother  and  family.  He  went  to  school  for  seven 
years,  but  has  little  or  no  education.  He  is  a  drunkard 
and  an  old  pupil  of  a  reformatory. 

D.  F.,  age  32  years,  first  conviction.  Two  of  his  first 
maternal  cousins  are  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  made  bad 
use  of  intoxicants.  I  cannot  certify  as  to  his  sanity  before 
he  came  to  the  court  of  justice. 

C.  M.,  age  29  years,  first  conviction.  We  only 
know  that  her  brother  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  and 
her  mother  from  cancer.  The  patient  could  not  give  any 
further  information,  but  we  know  she  was  a  debauchee 
from  her  seventeenth  year. 

B.  M.,  age  24  years,  fifth  conviction.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  and  maternal  uncle  were  epileptics ;  her  mother 
had  beeen  insane  and  her  brother  committed  suicide.  She 
left  her  mother  when  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  seems  to 
be  an  epileptic,  and  made  excesses  in  Baccho  and  in 
Venere. 

B.  J-j  age  76  years,  first  conviction.     His  brother  is  in 
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a  lunatic  asylum.  He  left  his  parents  at  sixteen.  He  could 
never  behave  himself  properly.  He  is  suffering  from  arteris 
sclerosis  and  shaking  paralysis. 

B.  L.,  age  58  years,  first  conviction.  His  mother  has 
also  been  convicted.  He  lost  his  father  at  his  third  year. 
Formerly  he  had  typhoid  fever. 

M.  J.,  age  51  years,  first  conviction.  His  father  had 
been  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  and  his  paternal  aunt 
committed  suicide.  His  character  was  bad  from  his  twen- 
tieth year  ;  suffered  from  typhoid  fever  at  thirty. 

V.  D.,  age  nearly  70  years.  His  mental  trouble  was 
of  such  intensity  that  he  could  not  give  any  information  ; 
but  we  know  that  he  has  a  daughter  in  one  of  our  lunatic 
asylums. 

K.  S.,  age  30  years,  first  conviction.  The  patient  can- 
not give  any  information  about  her  family  ;  she  knows 
nothing  of  it.  She  lost  her  father  when  nine  years  old 
and  her  mother  at  twelve,  so  she  was  brought  up  by  other 
persons.  She  is  not  married,  but  has  a  daughter  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  was  this  daughter  she  debauched. 

D.  P.,  age  44  years,  first  conviction.  Her  father,  and 
also  her  mother,  addicted  themselves  to  drinking.  Her 
father  and  one  of  her  sisters  committed  suicide.  Her  son 
had  been  convicted.  She  went  to  school  for  three  years, 
but  could  not  learn  anything.  She,  too,  was  addicted  to 
drinking.  She  had  debauched  her  own  daughter. 

"  D.  A.,  age  31  years,  fourth  conviction.  His  maternal 
uncle  drank  to  excess ;  his  mother  and  sister  had  been  in 
a  lunatic  asylum.  He  had  been  to  school  three  years  but 
cannot  read.  He  was  addicted  to  drink,  and  was  an  im- 
becile. 

V. — CUTTING    AND    MAIMING. 

D.  M.,  age  19  years,  first  conviction.  Her  maternal 
uncle  was  addicted  to  drinking,  and  has  been  condemned. 
She  lost  her  mother  when  thirteen  years  old.  She  is  an 
epileptic. 
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G.  G.,  age  23  years,  fourth  conviction.  Two  uncles 
of  the  paternal  side  have  been  convicted  :  one  brother  was 
an  inebriate ;  one  of  his  aunts  on  the  paternal  side  was 
insane.  He  is  an  epileptic. 

M.  A.,  age  30  years,  fifth  conviction.  We  know7  his 
father  made  a  bad  use  of  alcohol  and  that  the  patient  was 
a  drunkard  before  his  detention.  No  other  information 
could  be  had  because  of  the  advanced  demential  state  of 
the  prisoner. 

S.  J.,  age  22  years,  fourth  conviction.  His  uncle  on 
the  father's  side  has  been  convicted.  He  is  completely 
unable  to  give  full  information  concerning  his  family.  He 
had  been  at  school  five  years  and  can  scarcely  read,  and  is 
a  real  degenerate. 

V.  B.,  age  38  years,  fourth  conviction.  His  brother 
and  two  of  his  uncles  of  the  paternal  side  have  had  several 
convictions.  His  father,  mother  and  one  paternal  uncle 
made  a  bad  use  of  alcohol.  The  father  was  suffering  from 
a  periodical  insanity.  The  patient  before  coming  to  prison 
was  a  drunkard,  and  in  1889  had  an  attack  of  influenza. 

O.  H.,  age  22  years,  first  conviction.  The  patient  is 
unable  to  give  any  information  about  his  family.  He  had 
been  to  school  for  seven  years  and  could  not  learn  as 
other  children  do.  He  left  his  father  when  thirteen  years 
old.  He  is  a  great  onanist. 

M.  A.,  age  70  years,  first  conviction.  He  could  not 
give  any  information  concerning  his  family.  Our  convic- 
tion was  that  he  was  insane  before  he  came  to  the  court 
of  justice.  He  was  liberated. 

VI. — VAGRANCY    AND    BEGGARY. 

C.  J  ,  age  70  years,  thirteenth    conviction.      We    know 
his  father  misemployed  alcoholic  beverages,  but  the  demential 
state    of    the    patient    did    not    allow    us    to    obtain    more 
information. 

D.  L.,  age  33  years.      This  patient  was  suffering  from 
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general  progressive  paralysis.  He  escaped  from  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  was  convicted  as  a  vagrant.  He  could  not 
give  any  worthy  information  about  his  family. 

X.  Because  of  his  demented  state  he  could  not  say 
one  word  deserving  to  be  mentioned. 

X.     Just  the  same  case  as  the  last  one. 

Lf.  C.  Same  as  the  two  preceeding  cases.  He  could 
not  mention  his  age  or  anything  of  importance. 

M.  R.,  age  30  years.  This  patient,  a  foreigner,  was 
suffering  from  progressive  general  paralysis.  He  could  not 
give  any  information. 

M.  C.,  age  27  years,  third  conviction.  One  of  his 
paternal  uncles  has  been  convicted,  another  uncle  of  the 
same  side,  and  his  father,  made  bad  use  of  intoxicants, 
and  his  paternal  aunt  was  insane.  The  patient,  who  was 
abandoned  when  young  by  parents  and  family,  is  a  pupil 
of  a  reformatory,  and  was  an  imbecile. 

VEARIA,    SWINDLING,    ETC. 

D.  E.,  age  40  years,  fourth  conviction.  Two  of  his 
brothers  were  convicted.  His  father  and  brothers  addicted 
themselves  to  drinking,  and  five  of  his  paternal  uncles 
were  drunkards.  He  was  also  addicted  to  the  use  of  gin  ; 
had  formerly  been  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  had 
a  passion  for  play.  Formerly  a  bad  traumatism  of  the 
cranium. 

D.  G.,    age    21    years,    first    conviction.       Illegitimate 
child.     No  information  could  be   had  of  his    family,    as    he 
was  abandoned,  when  two  years  old,  by  his   mother. 

E.  C.,  age  37  years.      This   patient  was  suffering  from 
progressive    general    paralysis    and    could    not   give  us  any 
information  about  his  family.     He  was  a  foreigner. 

M.  L/.,  age  32  years,  first  conviction.  The  demential 
state  of  his  brain  did  not  allow  of  his  giving  any  impor- 
tant information. 

V.  J.,    age  31    years,    first    conviction.     The  disordered 
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state  of  his  brain  power  did  not  allow  him  to  say  any- 
thing about  himself  and  family. 

V.  C.,  age  30  years,  second  conviction.  His  father 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcohol ;  his  mother  was  weak 
minded.  One  of  his  sisters  belongs  to  a  reformatory  ; 
another  sister  is  at  present  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  had 
a  traumatism  of  the  cranium  when  young.  This  informa- 
tion was  given  by  the  family,  the  patient  being  unable  to 
give  any. 

N.  P.>  age  27  years,  second  conviction.  One  of  his 
brothers  and  his  father  have  been  convicted ;  another 
brother  is  an  inebriate,  the  patient  a  Belgian,  has  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Dutch  Indian  army. 

W.  H.,  age  27  years,  his  sister  is  an  epileptic.  He  is 
an  illegitimate  child,  having  been  brought  up  from  his 
ninth  'till  his  twentieth  year  in  eight  different  private 
families.  He  is  a  drunkard. 

P.  A.,  age  40  years,  fourth  conviction.  His  mother 
and  his  father  have  been  convicted.  His  brother  makes  a 
bad  use  of  alcohol,  his  sister  is  insane.  This  patient 
although  intelligent,  refuses  to  be  truthful  in  the  infoima- 
tion  we  wanted. 

B.  S.,  age  24  years,  third  conviction.  We  know  her 
mother  is  in  a  mad-house,  but  she  cannot  give  any  infor- 
mation. She  went  to  three  different  schools  and  knows 
nothing.  She  made  a  bad  use  of  alcohol. 

The  brief  descriptions  of  the  criminals  above  given, 
as  having  become  insane  during  their  detention,  by  local 
authorities,  by  the  family  of  the  convict  or  by  the  convicts 
themselves.  Notwithstanding  these  different  sources,  I  may 
say  that  these  inquiries  must  always  be  considered  as  a 
minimum.  Indeed  local  authorities  are  not  constantly 
advised  of  the  antecedents  of  the  different  families  of  their 
communes  or  of  their  actual  physical  or  moral  condition. 
Moreover,  the  families  of  the  convicts  and  the  convicts 
themselves  have  very  often  an  interest  in  hiding  circum- 
stances that  might  compromise  their  members. 
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In  spite  of  this  minimum  of  information,  and  conse- 
quently of  their  imperfection,  the  succinct  study  of  the 
foregoing  cases  affords  the  greatest  interest  not  only  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  predisposing  and 
efficient  causes  of  the  mental  disease  but  also  from  the 
special  point  of  view  which  I  take,  that  of  observing  the 
influence  of  the  separate  system  on  the  production  of 
insanity. 

What  do  we  meet  in  all  the  preceding  cases  ?  Nearly 
everywhere  predisposing  and  efficient  causes  that  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows : 

1.  Intellectual  or  moral    inferiority  in    the   parents  or 
in  the  convicts.     I    dare    say    it    is    permissible    to    believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the   criminals   do    not  belong  to 
the  best    of  the  population  or   they  may  not   be  considered 
as  proceeding  from  the  well  educated  class  of  people. 

2.  Inebriety  of  the  parents  or  of  the  criminals. 

3.  Acute    diseases,    such    as    typhoid    fever,    diptheria, 
influenza,    variota,    etc.,    or    other    exciting    causes,  as    for 
instance    syphilis,     and    all     causes     able    to     modify    the 
intellectual  or  moral  functions  of  those  who    have    suffered 
from  these  diseases. 

4.  Debilitant  diseases,  as  for  instance,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, scrofula,  etc. 

5.  Venereal  or  buanic  diseases. 

6.  Traumatisms  of  the  cranium  which  sooner  or  later 
may    modify    the     temper     or     mental    condition     of     the 
individual. 

7.  Nervous  diseases,  as  for  instance,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  that  may  lead    to  mental    diseases    or  at  least 
to  the  degeneration  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  faculties. 

Vitiated  education,  really  or  morally  abandoned  chil- 
dren, either  by  their  parents  or  those  who  take  their  place. 

Deduction  being  made  of  all  cases  that  may  contribute 
to  the  development  of  mental  troubles,  what  can  still  be 
found  in  favor  of  the  separate  system,  all  the  cases  of 
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criminals  who  have  become  insane  during  the  time  of  their 
detention  ? 

And  I  may  add  that  in  all  the  foregoing  cases  belong- 
ing to  the  different  classes  of  criminals,  there  are  only  a 
very  few  criminals  who  become  insane  during  the  course 
of  their  detention  after  their  first  conviction  it  is  saying 
enough  that,  with  the  aid  of  serious  study,  we  can  exclude 
almost  completely  the  harmful  influence  of  the  separate 
system  upon  the  mental  health  of  the  prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  value  of  the  declarations 
made  in  this  paper,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  absolutely 
all  prisoners  without  exception,  can  bear  the  separate 
system  even  with  all  its  mitigations  as  it  is  practiced  in 
the  Belgian  prisons.  Some  convicts  although  not  insane 
are  not  really  normal,  and  may  be  considered  as  being  de- 
generated and  want  to  enjoy  more  liberty,  more  activity  in 
the  open  air  in  order  to  keep  or  to  improve  their  physical 
or  mental  health  ;  out  of  the  prisoners  there  are  also  many 
prisoners  who  feel  themselves  unable  to  live  and  to  spend 
their  time  in  the  midst  of  their  family,  who  feel  the 
necessity  of  changing  much  and  often  their  place.  Happily 
the  number  of  such  persons  is  not  very  extensive  and  ex- 
perience in  the  prisons  tell  us  that  most  of  the  criminals 
inure  themselves  to  the  separate  system. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prescribe  exact  rules  in  this 
matter,  and  only  for  a  few  exceptions.  It  belong3  to  the 
usual  doctor  of  the  prison  to  judge  of  the  physical  health, 
of  the  demands  of  the  men  for  more  air  and  more  move- 
ment ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor-alienist  to  give  the 
same  prescriptions  for  the  criminals  whose  mental  condition 
needs  extraordinary  care. 

Here  also  experience — a  great  experience — has  been 
undergone  in  the  Belgian  prisons,  and  the  usual  doctors, 
even  as  the  doctor-alienists,  are  allowed  to  give  their  pre- 
scriptions, following  the  pathological  indications.  For  my 
part,  dealing  with  the  prisoners  who  show  physical  troubles, 
I  find  myself  always  very  much  increasing  the  walks  in 
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the  yards  for  those  who  want  them.  It  was  only  in  very 
rare  cases,  and  nearly  always  before  thinking-  of  sending 
them  to  an  hospital  for  the  insane,  that  I  asked  the  re- 
moval of  the  convict  who  had  become  insane  in  the  sep- 
arate system,  to  a  prison  with  the  congregate  system. 

I  could  not  finish  this  paper  without  making  known 
the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  in  the  central  prison  of 
Ghent,  in  the  division  receiving  the  great  criminals  ad- 
mitted to  the  congregate  system  after  having  spent  a  certain 
time  in  the  central  prison  of  L/ouvain  where  only  the  sep- 
arate system  exists.  The  division  contained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  July,  1896,  ninety-five  criminals.  All 
the  convicts  were  sent  to  the  prison  of  Ghent  on  one  of 
the  three  following  grounds  : 

1.  Because    they    had    chosen    the    congregate    system 
after  having  spent  ten  years  under   the   separate   system    of 
Lou  vain. 

2.  Because  they  were  suffering  from  a  physical  disease. 

3.  Because  they  were   suffering  from  mental  troubles, 
or  had  suffered  formerly    from    mental    disease,    and    conse- 
quently had  spent   some   time    in   a    lunatic    asylum.     The 
number  of  criminals  belonging  to  this  division  is  twenty -two. 

It  is  now  interesting  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
criminals  themselves  concerning  the  real  value  of  both  the 
separate  system  (Louvain)  and  the  congregate  system 
(Ghent).  I  took  therefore  their  own  opinions,  and  asked 
them  which  system  they  preferred.  Nearly  all  immediately 
selected  the  separate  system  because  they  know  that  by 
this  system  the  sentence  is  accompanied  by  a  sensible  re- 
duction of  prison  time;  but  when  I  changed  the  question 
and  asked  if  in  both  systems  a  reduction  of  sentence  were 
given,  which  system  would  you  then  prefer,  this  most  im- 
portant question  gave  the  following  results.  I  will  divide 
them  in  three  groups — the  one  containing  the  criminals 
who  choose  the  separate  system  because  they  feel  happier 
in  a  cell,  and  because  they  feel  themselves  more  quiet.  In 
the  second  group  we  meet  the  criminals  who  prefer  the 
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congregate  system,  and  in  the  third  the  criminals  who 
showed  themselves  absolutely  indifferent  to  one  or  the  other 
system.  The  value  of  this  consultation  increases  when 
some  details  are  given  of  the  three  different  groups.  In 
consequence  I  will  try  to  make  you  up  a  table  with  the 
most  important  particulars  for  each: 

I. — CRIMINALS   PREFERRING   THE   CELL   BECAUSE   THEY  FIND 
IT   MORE   COMFORTABLE   AND   QUIET. 

1  Criminal  had  spent  17  years  in  the  Prison  at  Louvain. 

j  U  j   -  U  U  U 

2  "  14  "  "  " 
2                            "                    j -3              <<               it                    tt 

2  "  II  "  "  " 

10  "  10  "  "  " 

-3  U  8  U  U  " 

2  «  n  u  «  u 

3  "  6          "  "  u 

2  «  5  "  "  " 

4  "  4          "  "  " 

j  <(  2  «  U  U 

£-  u  2  u  "  " 

O  U  y  U  U  U 

3  less  than  one  year. 
44  total  criminals. 

This  table  would,  however,  deserve  more  confidence  if 
I  should  take  away  from  it  eight  criminals  who  have  been 
respectively  fifteen,  twelve,  eight,  six,  five,  two  and  one 
year  in  the  separate  system.  They  have,  since  the  time  of 
their  conviction,  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  they  were 
afflicted  with  mental  disorder. 

II. — CRIMINALS   PREFERRING  THE  CONGREGATE  SYSTEM. 

In  the  table  given  below  I  thought  it  of  value  to 
mention  next  to  their  initials,  the  time  spent  formerly  in 
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the  prison  of  Louvain.  and  the  reason  why  they  were   sent 
to  Ghent. 


TIME  SPENT  IN 
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:   " 
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8 

a 
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8 
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D.  I,., 

7^ 

(C 

D.  P, 

7^ 
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K.  C., 

7 
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V.  D, 

7 
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C.  V, 

7 

a 

S.  G., 

3 

(I 

S.  A, 

5 

u 

H.  C, 

2 

u 

V.  C, 

I# 

a 

P.  J-, 

I^j 

'     u 

M.  M., 

i.X 

" 

S    F 

v-*.     x  •> 

5 

u 

W.  P., 

4-  ^ 

'     " 

H.  L., 

IO 

u 

V.  L., 

10 

(( 

W.  J., 

8 

u 

L.  J., 

3 

u 

V.  M., 

4 

u 

S.  H., 

8 

u 

K.  A., 

5 

u 

REASON  WHY  SENT 
TO   GHENT. 

Physical  Disease. 


a 


Great  onanist. 


On  his  own  request. 
To  be  near  his  family. 
Physical    Disease. 


Mental  trouble,  past  or  present 


u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 


P.  C,  i 

T.  P.,  8  months, 

Total  number  of  criminals,  29. 

Among  these  twenty-nine  criminals  we  find  nine  whose 
opinion  was  not  really  necessary,  because  they  were  either 
old  inhabitants  of  lunatic  asylums,  or  suffering  from  mental 
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Moreover  it    is    obvious    that    most    of  the    other 
prefer  the  congregate  system  because  of    their  ill 

health,    and    for    some    others,    because  of    the  weakness  of 

their  minds,  belonging  to  the  degenerate. 

III. — CRIMINALS   COMPLETELY   INDIFFERENT   TO   THE   ONE 
OR   THE   OTHER   SYSTEM. 

8  had  spent  between  10  and  n  years  at  Lou  vain. 

•j-      '    U  U  8  "  U 

-j-       u  «  £          u  a 

-j-       u  a  c          a  " 

y          U  U  A  it  U 

"  "  ^       "  u 


U  U  o  "  " 

u  u  ^          u  u 

"         "  8  months  " 


1 8,  total  number  criminals. 

This  group  is  the  least  interesting  of  the  three,  as 
eleven  of  them  could  not  be  considered  as  really  sound  of 
mind  and  a  twelfth  attempted  suicide  in  Louvain.  The 
six  other  criminals  belong  to  the  class  of  the  degenerate. 

Summing  up  the  different  results,  and  excluding  all 
criminals  whose  opinion  might  not  be  considered  of  real 
value  because  of  their  past  or  present  state  of  mental 
health,  or  because  of  their  physical  condition,  I  find  that 
nearly  all,  and  certainly  all  of  the  intelligent  prisoners, 
prefer  the  separate  system  to  the  congregate  system. 

Have  I  proved  that  the  separate  system  has  never  pre- 
disposed to  mental  diseases?  Have  I  proved  that  whenever 
a  convict  is  predisposed  to  insanity  it  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
covered in  every  prison  by  the  organization  of  a  service  of 
psychiatry,  as  it  now  has  existed  in  Belgium  for  more  than 
five  years,  and  that  the  least  mental  trouble  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  ?  By  this  means,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  alienist  soon  cures  the  patients  and  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  more  serious  cases. 
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I  dare  hope  that  this  paper  will  have  given  the  mathe-  < 
matical  proof  of  nearly  complete  inocuity  of  the  separate 
system  in  the  prison.  Such  was  my  opinion  when  General 
Brinkerhoff  and  Dr.  Philip  W.  Ayers  paid  me,  in  1895, 
the  honor  of  a  visit  at  the  Hospice  Gnislain,  and  asked 
of  me  the  favor  of  discussing  the  subject  of  the  u  Separate 
System  and  Insanity  "  in  a  paper  to  be  read  and  discussed 
before  the  next  Congress  at  Milwaukee. 

The  discussion  that  will  follow  the  reading  of  this 
paper  will  help  the  penal  science  to  the  solution  of  a  most 
important  question,  viz.,  the  classification  of  the  criminals 
in  prisons. 

My  conclusions  given  above  were  made  before  I  could 
profit  by  the  study  of  the  excellent  paper  of  a  Belgian 
alienist,  Dr.  Semal,  mentale  of  Paris  in  1889.  Dr.  Semal, 
with  the  aid  of  the  information  given  for  522,626  prison- 
ers (notice  was  taken  of  the  time  spent  under  the  separate 
system,  the  date  of  entrance  into  the  lunatic  asylum,  the 
judicial  case-book  and  prison  notes  of  each  prisoner,  the 
book  of  the  asylum),  discovered  294  insane,  of  which  num- 
ber 219  were  to  be  deducted. 

Eight  because  they  were  foreigners. 

Forty-two  because  no  information  could  be  had  upon 
this  subject. 

Eleven  because  their  insanity  was  symptomatic  of  an- 
other disease. 

One  hundred  and    fifty-five    because   their  insanity  had 
.  been  ignored  before    their    conviction    and    recognized  soon 
afterwards. 

So  for  522,626  prisoners,  Dr.  Semal  met  only  seventy- 
nine  cases  of  insanity  who,  during  their  detention,  seemed 
to  have  been  free  of  every  mental  trouble  before  their  en- 
trance into  the  prison.  This  proportion  is  exceedingly 
small,  the  more  so  as  we  consider  that  there  are  some  pre- 
dispositions by  heredity  or  other  degenerate  cause  in  the 
seventy-nine  prisoners.  But,  observes  Dr.  Semal,  that  the 
intervention  of  the  influence  of  the  separate  system  to  ex- 
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plain  the  evolution  of  the  predisposing  causes  and  hatch- 
ing of  insanity.  Indeed  four  of  the  prisoners  had  insane 
members  of  their  families,  three  had  inebriate  parents  and 
were  debauchees  or  neuropathies,  seven  others  had  acquired 
predisposition  through  excess  in  baccho  and  in  venere  or 
through  a  neuropathic  disposition  (epilepsy),  seven  prisoners 
had  no  apparent  ancestral  predisposition,  but  were  suffering 
before  their  detention  from  their  excesses,  giddiness  and 
hysteria. 

The  other  prisoners  could  be  divided  into  two  groups  : 
Twenty-six,  during  their  detention,  became  insane  and 
seemed  to  have  doubtful  predispositions,  and  thirty-two 
without  any  predisposition  became  insane  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  separate  system. 

Thirty-two  out  of  522,626  prisoners  became  insane 
under  the  separate  system,  following  Dr  Semal.  This  seems 
to  be  a  very  important  proportion,  but  for  myself  I  con- 
sider it  very  high,  and  a  very  few  words  will  explain  the 
difference.  Dr.  Semal  only  made  his  examination  with  the 
aid  of  different  case-books  of  the  prisons  and  asylums. 
Every  alienist  made  familiar  with  these  books  know  how 
laconical  they  are  everywhere,  but  perhaps  more  in  Bel- 
gium than  elsewhere. 

Now  the  elements  of  my  statistics  have  another  base. 
All  the  prisoners  I  mentioned  I  examined  by  myself,  and 
sometimes  also  with  the  aid  of  the  families.  The  descrip- 
tions given  of  those  who  become  insane  and  were  sent  to 
an  asylum  proves  that  there  was  not  one  case  without 
serious  hereditary  or  acquired  predisposition.  Consequently 
the  statistics  of  Dr.  Semal  may  not  be  called  absolute. 
However,  if  they  were  so,  the  proportion  of  the  insane 
under  the  separate  system  is  so  small  that  it  may  not  be 
considered  as  an  argument  against  that  system.  Have  I 
not  proved  that  since  the  organization  of  psychiatry  in  the 
Belgian  prisons,  many  cases  of  insanity  can  be  cured  in 
the  prison  itself,  as  the  alienist  is  completely  free  to  give 
such  prescriptions  as  he  judges  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
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the  prisoners.  The  few  prisoners  who  perhaps  become  in- 
sane from  the  separation  have  recovered  when  more  move- 
ment and  air  was  prescribed. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  paper  the 
names  of  many  celebrated  persons  interested  in  this  special 
question :  William  Tallack,  Dr.  de  L,atour,  G.  Guelton, 
Dr.  Aug.  Voisin,  Dr.  de  Beauvais,  Dr.  Molet,  Dr.  Ganeau, 
Dr.  Magnan,  Leon  Ivalmand,  Dr.  de  Pietro  Santa,  Joret  Dis- 
closieres,  M.  James  Nathan,  belonging  respectively  to  Eng- 
land Belgium  and  France.  I  now  feel  happy  to  add  another 
name — that  of  one  of  our  really  most  celebrated  German 
alienists — Dr.  Naecke,  superintendent  of  the  lunatic  asylum 
of  Hubertusburg,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
European  Anthropological  Congress,  but  also  studies  con- 
stantly the  mental  situation  of  the  German  prisoners.  In 
this  paper  sent  to  the  "  Quatrienn  Congres  Internationale 
d'  Anthropologie  Criminale,"  held  in  Geneva  a  few  days 
ago,  I  read  the  following : 

u  Remarking  that  most  of  the  criminals  proceed  from 
the  most  inferior  grades,  even  from  the  scum  of  the  people, 
where  we  meet  bad  food,  bad  hygiene,  all  sorts  of  diseases, 
vices,  physical  overwork,  etc.,  we  will  find  it  natural  that  the 
future  offender  is  already  infected  and  gives  rise  from  his 
birth  to  a  degenerate  child,  or  at  least  an  unstable  condi- 
tion physically  as  well  as  mentally.  Nobody  will  be 
astonished  that  the  very  numerous  occasions  of  painful 
hard  life  of  the  dispossessed,  and  especially  inebriety,  de- 
bauches, quarrels,  may  easily  produce  mental  disease  that 
may  lead  to  crime.  Even  those  who  hitherto  could  escape 
insanity,  may  become  insane  when  they  are  in  prison,  and 
so  we  have  to  look  after  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  so- 
called  penitentiary  insanities. 

"Three  different  causes  have  been  mentioned  for  the 
penitentiary  insanities :  The  detention  itself,  the  hygiene 
and  the  feeling.  Nowadays  prisoners  receiving  matresses 
and  other  comforts,  the  two  remaining  causes  may  not  be 
considered  as  being  very  important ;  for  in  our  modern 
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prisons  the  offenders  are  lodged  and  fed  in  a  more  hygienic 
manner  than  thousands  of  honest  people.  The  first  of  the 
three  causes  seems  more  serious.  First  we  generally  state 
that  the  occasional  criminals  are  more  inclined  to  insanity 

j 

than  the  recidivists,  which  at  first  sight  seems  astonishing, 
as  these  last  are  on  an  average  more  degenerate,  more  pre- 
disposed, worse  fed,  than  the  first.  But  we  recall  to  mind 
that  the  habitual  criminals  have  their  usual  home  in 
prison  ;  they  do  not  leave  it  except  for  a  short  time ;  they 
come  back  soon.  These  delinquents  do  not  fear  detention, 
and  often  they  like  it.  The  occasional  criminals,  on  the 
contrary,  feel  deeply  the  moral  shocks  in  prison  ;  they  are 
shaken  by  remorses,  pangs,  shame,  anxiety  for  their  fam- 
ilies, etc.  They  are  beset  by  them  day  and  night,  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  theyisS*  down.  For  these  crim- 
inals the  danger  of  becoming  mad  is  very  great,  especially 
in  the  cell  where  they  have  the  leisure  to  give  themselves 
up  to  their  own  thoughts.  However  they  are  mostly  pre- 
disposed who,  even  as  the  recidivists,  -feH-  down  first.  Gen- 
erally the  separate  system  does  not  seem  to  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  congregate  system,  except  perhaps  for  the 
occasional  criminals  who,  notwithstanding,  always  prefer 
solitude  to  the  society  of  the  other  convicts.  In  every  case 
it  will  be  wise  not  to  prolong  the  stay  in  the  cell  of  those 
who  have  a  special  predisposition  to  madness. 

"  Consequently  we  may  assert  that  those  who  are  not 
predisposed  never  will  become  insane  in  consequence  of 
their  detention,  but  the  predisposed  may,  for  whom  the 
least  cause  of  prison  life  may  develop  a  mental  disease. 
But  in  such  a  case  we  shall  never  be  able  to  know  what, 
under  different  possibilities,  might  be  the  cause  of  mental 
trouble.  The  most  important  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
criminal  himself,  and  but  very  little  in  the  medium  of 
the  prison.  Finally  we  may  not  forget  that  many  cases 
of  insanity,  in  a  more  or  less  latent  manner,  existed  before 
the  entrance  into  prison. 

u  The  different  modified  forms  of  insanity  having  been 
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observed  in  the  different  forms  of  crime,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  special  penitentiary  insanity.  All  possible 
morbid  forms  met  with  in  other  insane  are  also  observed 
in  the  prisons,  with  the  predisposed  and  occasional  criminals 
but  the  importance  of  this  danger  should  not  be  exagger- 
ated. Often  it  has  been  observed  that  some  more  brain 
occupations,  some  more  walks  in  the  yards,  and  when 
necessary  a  modification  in  the  food,  with  more  moral 
observing  (moralization)  soon  make  these  hallucinations 
disappear." 

In  conclusion  I  dare  hope  that  this  paper  will  make 
more  converts  to  the  separate  system  as  I  think  there  has 
been  proven  superabundantly  all  benefits  it  offers  from 
every  point  of  view. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Dr.  Morel. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  desire  to  thank  Dr.  Ayers  for 
having  read  this  paper  to  us.  All  that  is  in  it  practically 
is  in  the  reports  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  Those 
reports  would  confirm  anything  I  could  say  on  the  subject. 
I  was  once  at  the  Louvain  prison.  It  is  conducted  on 
what  is  known  there  commonly  as  the  Philadelphia  prison 
system.  They  were  doing  the  same  work  as  we  do,  only 
they  were  not  crowded.  It  is  true  that  prisoners  do  not 
like  to  be  put  in  with  companions  if  they  can  help  it. 
Any  sensible  man  prefers  to  be  alone.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  however,  to  have  separate  cells  for  each  one  when 
you  have  765  rooms  and  1,355  people.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  must  be  more  than  one  in  a  room. 

Question.     Why  don't  you  build  more  blocks  ? 

Warden  CASSIDY.  There  is  no  more  ground  011  which 
to  build.  Our  reports  are  accessible  to  anyone  who  wants 
them.  The  text  was  written  by  Mr.  Vaux,  the  most  capable 
man  in  the  world.  What  we  do  at  home  we  do  not  ap- 
preciate, but  if  we  go  abroad  and  find  the  same  thing  it 
is  all  right.  The  Ghent  idea  came  from  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  established  in  Pennsylvania  in  1821 — first  in  Alle- 
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gheny  six  years  before  it  was  in  Philadelphia.  The  Alle- 
gheny prison  management  did  not  like  it ;  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  manage  it.  They  could  not  do  the  work  they 
wanted  and  make  money  enough.  They  could  not  intro- 
duce machinery,  so  they  had  an  act  of  Legislature  passed 
to  ^  enable  them  to  make  a  common  prison.  They  have  a 
good  prison,  and  well  managed  for  a  congregate  system. 
I  do  not  think  labor-saving  machinery  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

You  cannot  turn  out  goods  and  make  money  in  a 
prison  where  the  separate  system  is  employed.  If  you  use 
machinery  and  turn  out  surplus  material  you  will  have 
this  army  of  labor  on  your  hands  all  the  time,  and  you 
have  got  to  meet  it.  Under  the  separate  system  the  man's 
hands  are  employed.  He  always  has  to  work  with  his 
hands  as  well  as  his  head,  and  when  he  goes  out  he  has 
the  use  of  tools.  He  knows  he  can  get  a  living  if  he 
works.  There  is  more  need  for  education  in  labor  in  this 
community  of  American  boys  than  anything  else.  The 
great  trouble  is  that  people  keep  boys  at  school  when  they 
have  not  means  to  keep  the  house  going.  Many  a  poor 
lawyer  is  made  out  of  what  might  have  been  a  good 
blacksmith. 

Mrs.  KINNEY.  We  all  want  to  learn  this  lesson,  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this  paper  of  Dr.  Morel's.  Human 
nature  is  very  much  the  same  in  all  regions.  It  does  not 
differ  much  in  Belgium  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  causes  lead  to  crime  there  as  here.  I  am  glad  to 
have  Mr.  Cassidy  bring  out  the  fact  that  we  have  as  good 
a  prison  system  in  this  country  as  the  one  in  Belgium. 

Dr.  WEY.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  may  reach  in 
time  in  this  country.  Over  there,  there  is  a  system  of 
elimination  by  which  the  guilt  of  the  individual  is  deter- 
mined. In  that  way  the  insane  are  disposed  of.  The 
insane  are  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  those  that  are  judged 
sane  are  sent  to  the  prison  which  has  been  described. 
Following  that  plan  out  one  can  readily  see  how  under 
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such  a  system  as  that,  the  proportion  of  what  we  term  in 
this  country  insane  convicts  will  be  very  much  less  over 
there  than  on  this  side,  in  other  words,  the  showing  of 
prisons  on  that  side  under  that  system,  will  show  much 
less  insanity  than  here.  There  is  another  factor  which 
enters  in,  and  that  is  the  age  of  the  subjects.  After  you 
pass  over  the  age  of  puberty,  and  get  beyond  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  insanity  of  pubescence,  your  proportion  of 
insanity  will  largely  decrease. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  There  is  only  one  state  prison 
which  has  the  solitary  system,  but  there  are  fifty  of  the 
smaller  prisons,  including  some  county  jails,  built  on  the 
cellular  plan,  though  not  all  are  conducted  on  the  cellular 
system.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  in  Media,  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  the  prisoners  are  not  only  kept  separate,  but 
are  occupied  in  the  cells,  not  only  the  ones  who  have 
been  sentenced  but  those  who  are  awaiting  trial.  They 
are  glad  to  labor.  They  can  earn  something  by  over-time 
work,  and  are  glad  to  have  the  chance. 

Mr.  SPALDING.  It  has  been  said  for  a  great  many  years 
that  the  Philadelphia  prison  was  the  sole  representative  of 
that  system,  and  that  it  had  not  been  copied  anywhere. 
In  Philadelphia  there  has  been  built  within  two  or  three 
years  another  prison  on  the  separate  plan,  and  better  con- 
structed because  more  recent,  which  is  for  short-term  men, 
where  the  same  system  is  maintained.  It  has  some  five 
or  six  hundred  inmates. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  There  is  room  for  a  thousand  people 
there.  It  commends  itself,  to  those  who  believe  in  it,  for 
short  terms. 

General  BRINKERHOFF.  I  think  I  can  furnish  Dr. 
Smith  evidence  that  he  is  wrong  about  the  increase  of 
crime  in  England.  There  is  an  English  work  called 
"  Crime  and  Its  Causes,"  by  Dr.  Morrison,  which  is  the 
meatiest  book  I  have  come  across  in  many  years.  It  is 
very  interesting  and  full  of  facts  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WILKINS.     It  is  important  that  we   should  secure 
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the  highest  accuracy  in  the  direction  of  statistics.  This 
morning  Mr.  Wines,  in  a  severely  critical  manner,  but  in 
all  kindness,  arraigned  General  Brinkerhoft's  statistics — also 
Dr.  White's.  To-night  Dr.  Smith  has  still  other  statistics. 
If  statistics  can  be  gathered  accurately  it  should  be  done. 
In  some  states  there  are  bureaus  of  statistics ;  in  ours, 
Wisconsin,  I  must  admit  if  there  be  any  department  which 
is  a  sinecure  it  is  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  I  hope  there 
will  be  a  reform  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  WINES.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  separate  system 
has  some  very  decided  merits  of  its  own.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  the  separate  system  is  proper  for  the  short-term  prisoner, 
for  the  county  and  municipal  jails  in  which  misdemeanants 
are  confined  for  terms  not  exceeding  a  year.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  a  certain  amount  of  soli- 
tary confinement  at  the  beginning  of  the  prisoners'  term, 
as  in  the  English  prisons.  I  can  imagine  that  a  period  of 
thirty  days'  solitary  confinement  at  the  introduction  of  a 
prisoner's  term  might  serve  a  useful  purpose.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  When  there  is  an  in- 
corrigible man  in  the  third  grade  of  a  reformatory  110  other 
means  is  able  to  get  him  out  of  it.  In  the  Charlestown 
.prison  the  discipline  has  been  immensely  improved  since  a 
block  of  cells  has  been  erected,  corresponding  to  those  at 
Cherry  Hill,  in  which  the  refractory,  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous prisoners  are  permanently  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  prison.  The  discipline  is  vastly  better  and  more 
easy,  and  the  industrial  work  is  better.  Massachusetts 
would  not  think  of  abandoning  that  addition  at  Charles- 
town.  While  I  believe  in  the  Elmira  system,  especially 
for  young  men  and  first  offenders,  I  think  there  is  room 
for  a  separate  system. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  congress  on  what  has  been 
an  extremely  satisfactory  session.  Many  of  the  papers  and 
much  of  the  discussion  have  not  been  excelled  if  ever 
equaled.  I  feel  like  congratulating  the  congress  on  what 
must  be  evident  to  us,  of  the  very  decided  growth  of  the 
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fraternal  spirit,  the  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and,  tolera- 
tion among  the  members.  There  is  a  much  greater  inter- 
est taken  in  the  purely  scientific  aspects  of  the  prison 
question. 

There  is  a  greater  realization  that  it  is  the  prisoner 
himself,  after  all,  who  is  to  be  studied,  and  the  prisoner 
who  is  to  be  treated,  and  that  the  organization  and 
management  and  control  and  discipline  of  the  prison  are 
all  inferior  in  importance  compared  to  the  state  of  the 
prisoner.  I  think  all  of  us  who  have  been  in  this  move- 
ment from  the  beginning  will  agree  that  there  has  been  a 
very  marked  growth  in  that  direction.  I  spoke  the  other 
night  of  my  father's  statement  with  reference  to  the  warden 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  have  watched 
the  history  of  prisons  in  the  United  States  know  that  not 
only  are  the  wardens  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  system, 
but  the  new  wardens  who  have  come  in  during  the  later 
portion  of  this  period  are  men  of  a  much  higher  grade  in 
every  respect,  intellectually,  morally,  in  their  social  and 
business  relations  and  capacity,  than  the  wardens  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  In  looking  back  over  the  history  of 
twenty-five  years  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years  we  shall  see  still  greater  progress* 
and  those  of  us  who  are  not  alive  then  may  be  permitted 
to  look  down  and  rejoice  in  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

The  paper  read  tonight  lifted  us  to  a  higher  range  of 
thought.  Dr.  Smith  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  sociologists 
of  this  country,  one  of  the  most  all  round  men,  most 
broad  and  comprehensive,  and  one  of  the  most  able  men 
to  state  his  propositions  fairly  and  clearly.  I  feel  like 
thanking  him  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  us  all. 
One  thing  he  brought  out  very  clearly  to  my  mind,  and 
that  is  that  we  must  not  insist  too  much  upon  the  criminal 
type.  We  must  not  over  estimate  the  influence  of  heredity 
as  compared  with  the  influence  of  environment.  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  criminal  is  a  free  agent  and  has  moral 
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responsibility,  and  that  his  conscience  requires  to  be 
educated.  We  must  not  think  that  the  great  mass  of 
criminals  are  degenerates.  By  recognizing  the  manhood 
of  prisoners,  by  treating  the  prisoner  as  a  man,  we  shall 
do  the  most  in  developing  him  as  a  man. 

On  motion  of  F.  G.  Pettigone  the  following  resolution 
in  reference  to  Prison  Sunday  was  unanimously  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  Sunday,  October  25,  1896,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "  Prison  Sunday," 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Association  earn- 
estly requests  all  clergymen  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  preach  a  sermon  or  hold  a  service  on  or  near 
that  day  in  the  interests  of  prison  reform  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime. 

Resolved, .  That  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of 
prisons  and  reformatories  who  publish  newspapers  are  re- 
quested to  publish  a  Prison  Sunday  edition  early  in  Oc- 
tober and  to  circulate  it  among  the  clergymen  in  their 
respective  states. 

The  committee  on  organization  previously  appointed, 
and  consisting  of  Messrs.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  New  York  ; 
Edward  S.  Wright,  Pennsylvania ;  William  Chamberlain, 
Michigan ;  J.  F.  Scott,  Massachusetts ;  M.  D.  Follett,  Ohio  ; 
R.  W.  McClaughry,  Illinois ;  Henry  Wolfer,  Minnesota ; 
Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Wisconsin,  and  L.  A.  Whatley,  Texas, 
reported. 

Their  report  was  adopted. 

For  the  list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  see  the 
opening  pages  of  this  volume. 

This  committee  also  recommended  the  following  action 
which  was  adopted:  viz;  that  commencing  with  the  next 
annual  congress  this  association  shall  change  its  policy 
with  regard  to  the  election  of  its  president,  and  make  the 
term  of  office  of  president  of  the  association  to  consist  of 
but  one  year,  and  make  said  officer  inelligible  for  re-t lection 
as  his  own  successor. 
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The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place,  Mr.  Cassidy  chairman,  was  read  by  Mr.  Milligan 
and  adopted  : 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   TIME   AND   PLACE. 

Your  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  would  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report: 

Invitations  for  the  congress  of  1897  were  submitted 
from  Austin,  Texas  ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  Niagara  Falls,  N. 
Y.  ;  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  ;  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  from 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  meet  either  in  Nashville  or 
Memphis. 

Before  considering  these  invitations,  it  was  voted  unan- 
imously to  recommend  to  the  congress  that  the  Executive 
Committee  have  authority  to  change  the  place  of  meeting 
in  case  they  shall  be  unable  to  secure  satisfactory  railroad 
rates  or  local  arrangements. 

After  full  consideration  it  was  voted  unanimously  to 
recommend  that  the  invitation  from  the  city  of  Austin, 
Texas,  be  accepted,  and  that  the  conference  meet  on  Sat- 
urday, October  16,  1897. 

By  order  of  the  committe. 

MICHAEL  J.  CASSIDY, 

Chairman. 
W.  H.  HART, 

Clerk. 


WEDNESDAY   MORNING   SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  A.  M.,  and 
opened  with  prayer  by  Chaplain  HOWE. 

Colonel  JOHN  C.  WHITON,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  secretary,  reported 
that  they  had  found  his  vouchers  and  accounts  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  recommended  their  approval. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

REPORT   OF   THE   STANDING    COMMITTEE   ON   THE   WORK   OF 
THE   PRISON    PHYSICIAN. 

BY   H.    D.    WEY,    M.    D.,    EI,MIRA,    N.   Y. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  was  in  hopes 
that  I  should  have  a  report  to  present  to  you.  I  had  relied 
upon  the  promise  of  one  of  our  associates  that  he  would 
furnish  it  and  I  would  read  it.  Yesterday  I  received  a 
telegram  saying  that  he  had  been  unable  to  fulfill  his  promise, 
so  no  formal  report  has  been  prepared.  But  I  shall  present 
some  matters  which  seem  to  me  important. 

In  the  prisons  that  have  been  constructed  for  any 
time  there  is  no  greater  deficiency  than  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  construction  and  in  some  of  the  more  modern 
prisons  the  idea  of  the  hospital  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  general  plan  of  the  building.  The  hospital 
seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought,  is  placed  in  some 
inaccessible  place,  and  the  means  and  facilities  are  totally 
inadequate.  No  part  of  prison  construction  should  embody 
more  recent  scientific  ideas  in  regard  to  ventilation,  water 
and  supplies  for  isolation  and  classification  of  various 
diseases.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  there  should  be 
separation  of  medical  and  surgical  cases,  and  also  quarters 
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set  apart  in  which  infectious  diseases  should  be  treated  and 
communication  from  the  contagious  ward  entirely  shut  off 
and  restricted.  Both  departments  of  the  hospital  service 
should  have  rooms  in  which  patients  can  be  separated. 
You  can  easily  see  how  the  progress  of  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  can  be  interfered  with  by  having  eight,  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  other  cases.  The  conversation,  excitement  and 
activity  which  is  necessary  where  there  are  many  cases, 
cannot  but  interfere  materially  with  the  satisfactory  progress 
of  the  case. 

In  my  own  experience,  so  far  as  I  am  able  with  the 
facilities  that  I  have  at  hand,  while  I  am  unable  to  draw 
a  classification  as  sharply  as  I  would  like,  I  separate  the 
surgical  cases  ;  amputations  and  major  surgery  being  treated 
in  a  room  by  themselves.  Our  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
are  in  a  room  by  themselves. 

We  have  a  ward  for  that  purpose  alone,  a  room  sixty 
feet  square  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  building  with  an  expo- 
sure on  three  sides,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  best 
ventilation,  and  at  that  height  there  is  always  more  or  less 
breeze.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  passed  through 
two  mild  'flurries  of  typhoid  fever.  In  both  cases  the 
vehicle  of  infection  was  traceable  to  the  water  supply.  In 
the  first  instance-  eight  cases,  and  in  the  second  thirteen 
cases  were  developed  within  a  period  of  three  weeks.  A 
rapid  change  of  the  drinking  water  brought  the  epidemic 
abruptly  to  an  end.  Such  cases  should  be  isolated  and 
taken  care  of  by  themselves,  and  the  greatest  care  should 
be  exercised  in  their  treatment  to  carry  them  on  to  a  sat- 
isfactory termination. 

In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  night  soil,  and  of  soiled 
bedding,  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised.  My  custom 
has  been  to  first  disinfect  the  night  soil  and  then  dispose 
of  it  by  burning.  That  is  the  most  satisfactory  way.  If 
it  is  disposed  of  in  the  ordinary  channel  through  the  water 
closets  and  sewers,  it  becomes  possibly  a  source  of  conta- 
gion. If  it  is  disposed  of  on  the  compost  heap  you  have 
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the  liability  there  of  still  further  infection.  There  should 
be,  therefore,  the  greatest  care  in  the  proper  disposition  of 
the  dejecta  and  bedding.  The  latter,  before  it  goes  to  the 
laundry,  should  be  treated  in  the  hospital  to  a  bath  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  so  that  the  spores  or  germs  of  the  disease 
may  be  destroyed  and  the  infected  clothing  not  come  into 
the  general  wash  where  the  same  degree  of  care  would  not 
be  exercised. 

With  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  present  day  a 
hospital  can  hardly  be  considered  complete  which  is  not 
supplied  with  a  crematory  or  furnace  where  all  this  work 
can  be  done  without  having  recourse  to  the  boiler  house. 
There  are  such  furnaces  made  which  can  be  operated  at  a 
small  expense,  and  their  workings  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  matter  of  disinfectants,  I  think  there  is  much 
more  confidence  placed  in  them  than  they  deserve.  No 
one  disputes  the  disinfecting  power  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  heat  of  a  sufficient  degree,  but  many  so  called  disin- 
fectants are  worthless,  and  in  addition  their  use  is  apt  to 
breed  a  feeling  of  false  security.  If  one  trusts  to  them 
mischief  may  come  as  a  result.  I  deprecate  the  use  of 
deodorants  and  measures  of  that  kind  around  the  con- 
veniences of  a  hospital,  because  where  you  have  in  your 
bath-rooms  or  in  the  closets  a  strong  odor  of  deodorants 
you  may  make  up  you  mind  that  it  is  a  manifestation  of 
carelessness  somewhere.  There  is  no  better  deodorant  than 
a  strong  arm  and  plenty  of  hot  water  applied  every  day. 
Where  deodorants  are  used  you  are  unable  to  discover 
whether  the  person  in  charge  is  exercising  his  functions 
in  cleanliness,  but  where  you  have  him  use  scalding  water 
in  urinals  and  closets  everywhere,  there  you  may  be  able 
to  have  confidence.  Deodorants  indicate  remiss  somewhere. 

Where  you  have  a  prison  with  a  large  sick  list — barring 
epidemics — where  the  hospital  is  full  of  men,  there  is 
evidence  that  there  is  something  unsanitary  in  the  condition 
of  that  prison.  Where  you  have  pneumonia  year  in  and 
year  out,  almost  every  day  of  the  week,  and  a  long  train 
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of  troubles,  persistent  sore  throats,  pharyngitis  or  tonsilitis, 
there  are  conditions  prevailing  there  which  are  radically 
wrong.  In  regard  to  consumption,  I  isolate  by  putting  the 
consumptives  in  a  room  by  themselves  and  they  eat  by 
themselves.  With  the  exception  of  mingling  in  the  open 
air  in  the  exercise  yard  of  the  hospital,  the  consumptives 
and  the  other  inmates  of  the  hospital  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  one  another.  I  employ  a  sanitary  cuspidor,  which 
has  a  tin  frame  four  inches  square  with  a  lid  and  a 
receptacle  composed  of  glazed  paper  which  is  impervious 
to  moisture.  Each  bed  has  one  of  these,  and  when  thev 

J  ./ 

are  full  they  are  replaced  by  others,  and  every  twenty-four 
hours  the  collection  is  gathered  and  destroyed.  I  think  the 
consensus  of  opinion  at  the  present  time  among  those  who 
have  studied  the  disease  is  that  the  infection  of  tuberculosis 
or  consumption  is  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  the 
expectoration  and  not  by  being  in  contact  with  the 
individual.  But  there  is  danger  in  having  consumptives 
herded  together,  or  with  other  men,  because,  in  spite  of  all 
you  can  do,  they  will  expectorate  on  the  floor  and  this 
becomes  dry  and  may  be  disseminated  through  the  room, 
and  others  may  be  infected  in  this  way.  The  same  thing 
may  be  true  of  cells  unless  you  are  on  the  alert.  In  the 
early  stages  the  cells  may  become  infected.  The  men  spit 
on  the  floor  and  the  cell  is  charged  with  the  infection  of 
consumption.  My  plan  is  to  have  such  a  cell  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  scalding  water  and  a  carbolic  solution,  one 
part  to  2,000,  applied  in  whitewash  to  the  walls. 

People  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  pallor  of  convicts  as 
if  that  were  a  mark  of  degeneration.  My  opinion  is  that 
it  is  not  at  all.  If  you  notice  the  waiters  in  the  hotel 
you  will  see  that  there  is  not  a  man  who  is  not  bleached 
out  among  them.  It  is  because  they  are  made  to  live  in 
doors  all  the  time  and  work  a  great  deal  by  artificial  light. 
It  is  an  incident  of  their  occupation  that  they  become  pale 
and  anaemic. 

The    mortality  by  consumption    is    said  to  be  three  or 
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four  times  as  great  among  convicts  as  it  is  in  the  outside 
world.  It  does  not  require  much  enquiry  to  determine  why 
this  should  be  so.  Sedentary  life,  indoor  occupation  and 
bad  ventilation  of  cells  account  for  it.  I  have  also  seen 
it  stated,  though  I  have  no  means  of  denying  the  state- 
ment, that  about  the  end  of  the  third  year  is  the  most 
critical  time  in  a  convict's  life.  Those  who  survive  that 
period  go  on  and  have  a  reasonable  extension  of  life.  That 
seems  to  be  the  time  of  the  greatest  mortality. 

The  question  is  raised  as  to  the  insane.  We  have  no 
trouble  on  that  score  because,  just  as  soon  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  man  is  insane  he  can  be  trans- 
ferred, as  we  have  in  New  York  a  hospital  for  the  criminal 
insane.  On  a  blank  prepared  by  the  proper  authorities  I 
make  a  statement  to  that  effect,  which  goes  to  the  proper 
authorities,  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  go  to 
the  commissioner  in  lunacy.  In  our  state  now  the  prison 
physician  is  prohibited  from  making  out  a  certificate  of 
lunacy.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this.  After  such 
an  application  has  been  presented,  the  judge  appoints  a 
commission  of  two  physicians,  and  they  examine  the  alleged 
lunatic,  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  he  is  insane,  they  certify 
to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  commits  him  to  the  state 
hospital  for  the  criminal  insane  at  Mattawan. 

Question.     How  do  you  treat  cases  of  feigned  insanity  ? 

Dr.  WEY.  During  the  last  year  there  have  been  a  great 
many  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  insane  yet  they  are  so 
wonderfully  close  to  the  border  line  that  it  is  hard  to 
declare  whether  they  are  of  sound  or  unsound  mind.  There 
are  veiy  few  lunatics  but  have  a  perception  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  until  within  the  last  few  years  the  legal 
test  of  insanity  has  been  the  perception  of  right  and 
wrong.  Many  have  as  keen  a  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  as  any  one  who  goes  about  free  in  the  world,  but 
in  the  application  of  it  they  are  deficient  Many  of  these 
cranks  can  not  hold  themselves  together  for  continued 
application  for  any  time.  They  may  do  their  work  for  a 
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period  of  some  months  and  then  comes  insubordination 
and  mischief,  so  that  they  are  a  nuisance  and  pest  inside 
of  any  prison.  But  if  you  should  call  on  a  physician  to 
declare  their  mental  state,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
general  practitioner  would  declare  them  to  be  of  sound 
mind,  while  the  prison  physician  would  declare  them 
insane,  thinking  of  their  mental  instability. 

It  is  quite  a  question  in  regard  to  the  psychology  and 
differentiation  of  feigned  insanity  and  those  that  are  abso- 
lutely and  unquestionably  insane.  The  person  who  feigns 
insanity  may  this  morning  have  acute  mania  with  de- 
structive tendencies,  melancholia  in  the  afternoon,  and  to- 
morrow may  appear  as  a  dement.  When  a  man  goes 
through  the  various  phases  of  insanity  inside  of  a  day  or 
two,  the  supposition  is  that  he  is  feigning  and  should  be 
treated  as  a  fraud.  But  sometimes  you  will  encounter  a 
man  who  will  adhere  to  one  form  of  mania  or  will  play 
the  part  of  the  melancholiac  and  persist  for  days  and  weeks 
before  he  will  give  in  and  yield  that  he  has  played  a  part. 
It  is  often  a  question  of  endurance  before  final  steps  are 
taken  to  commit  him  as  a  lunatic,  which  frequently  he 
desires,  or  to  bring  his  play  to  an  end. 

The  courts  exercise  little  or  no  supervision  over  the 
mental  status  of  the  man  unless  a  question  arises  as  to 
the  mental  state  during  the  trial  as  part  of  the  man's 
defence.  The  court  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  mental 
peculiarities.  In  a  trial  for  homicide  the  crime  may  be 
committed  as  a  result  of  the  epileptic  condition,  but  it  is 
not  recognized  by  the  court,  and  no  allowances  are  made,' 
and  he  is  sentenced  as  an  ordinary  criminal.  Inside  the 
prison  these  epileptics  are  also  a  source  of  more  or  less 
trouble.  They  may  have  their  outbreaks  and  periods  of 
insubordination,  refusing  to  work,  until  it  becomes  a  nice 
question  to  determine  how  far  and  to  what  extent  their 
conduct  grows  out  of  their  mental  condition.  There  is  no 
phase  of  the  prison  work  which  requires  greater  care  and 
closer  study  and  the  avoidance  of  mistakes,  than  in  the 
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psychology  and  the  consideration  of  the  insane.  If  you 
proceed  summarily  with  these  people  you  may  inflict 
grievous  injury  on  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  If  the  physician  is  humbugged  you  may 
have  a  condition  of  disquiet  and  almost  pandemonium 
throughout  the  prison. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  which  enter 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  prison  physician.  I  only  mention 
them  in  hopes  that  they  may  suggest  points  to  others,  and 
in  that  way  draw  out  a  discussion  which  may  be  more 
profitable  to  us  than  the  presentation  of  a  formal  report. 

The  secretary  presented  a  communication  from  the 
L,ocal  Committee,  inviting  the  association  to  a  ride  around 
the  city. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  association  thank 
the  Local  Committee,  but  thought  it  better  that  each 
member  should  be  left  to  his  own  resources. 

The  discussion   was  then  resumed. 

Question.  How  does  Dr.  Wey  know  that  the  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  to  which  he  has  referred  were  due  to  drink- 
ing water? 

Dr.  WEY.  We  had  been  using  water  from  the  city 
system.  We  have  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  series  of  wells 
that  will  supply  water  enough  for  domestic  purposes  but 
not  enough  for  steam.  We  changed  the  water  system  and 
limited  the  men  in  drinking  to  the  water  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  after  the  fever  broke  out.  The  result  was  that 
almost  abruptly  the  fever  outbreak  came  to  an  end.  No 
new  cases  occurred  until  six  months  later.  I  had  an  ex- 
amination made  which  showed  that  the  water  was  sus- 
picious, and  the  bacteria  of  typhoid  fever  were  found,  but 
the  bacteriologists  of  Hoboken  and  Philadelphia  were  un- 
able to  find  them.  The  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  culti- 
vate them  did  not  prove  that  they  had  no  existence.  But 
the  fact  that  with  the  change  of  the  water  the  epidemic 
came  to  an  end  was  evidence  to  my  mind  that  the  water 
was  at  fault. 
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Later  our  own  reservoir  which  had  not  been  used  for 
some  seven  or  eight  months  was  used,  and  in  two  weeks 
from  that  time  a  case  occurred  and  it  went  on,  five  or  six 
a  week  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  until  thirteen  cases 
had  occurred.  I  stopped  the  water  of  our  reservoir,  and 
went  to  the  wells  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  epidemic 
came  to  an  end  as  in  the  preceding  attack.  This  water 
was  examined  five  or  six  times  negatively,  with  the  same 
results,  that  they  were  unable  to  find  the  specific  microbe 
of  typhoid  fever,  but  they  found  the  water  contaminated 
and  unfit  for  use. 

Another  item  of  interest  occurs  to  me.  The  ice  from 
this  reservoir  I  sent  to  the  laboratory,  and  that  was  found 
to  be  suspicious,  although  not  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
water  from  the  reservoir.  I  collected  the  wrater  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface. 

I  think  it  is  agreed  that  there  is  less  danger  in  the 
ice  than  there  may  be  in  the  water,  because  the  outlet  of 
the  reservoir  is  at  the  bottom,  while  the  surface  water  is 
purer  than  the  water  at  the  bottom,  because  it  is  kept  in 
motion  by  the  winds  and  is  more  aerated,  and  from  the 
fact  that  whatever  organic  impurities  there  may  be  in  the 
water  have  a  tendency  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  So  specimens 
taken  from  the  top  and  from  the  bottom  will  not  give 
identically  the  same  results. 

Question.  Was  there  an  epidemic  outside  of  the  insti- 
tution ? 

Dr.  WEY.  Yes,  there  had  been  several  hundred  cases, 
and  it  was  traceable  to  the  water  supply  collected  from  the 
river  and  pumped  into  a  reservoir,  and  distributed  by 
gravity.  It  was  sometimes  pumped  from  the  river  directly 
into  the  city  pipes.  Eighteen  miles  up  stream  there  was 
a  city  of  ten  thousand  people,  and  eighteen  miles  above 
that  a  soliders'  home  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  sewage 
of  that  going  into  the  river.  They  had  had  typhoid  fever. 
The  river  is  naturally  a  sluggish  stream.  The  level  of  the 
river  had  been  raised,  and  this  matter  was  set  in  motion 
and  it  passed  into  our  water  pipes. 
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Warden  WOLFER.  One .  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
most  of  the  institutions  of  this  country  have  to  deal  with 
is  that  of  tuberculosis.  Inasmuch  as  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  contagious,  or  that  the 
disease  may  be  transmitted,  it  is  essential  to  know  how  to 
discover  the  presence  of  this  disease  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  What  means  shall  we  take  to  discover  it  ?  I 
can  easily  understand  how  it  may  be  treated,  and  how  the 
cases  may  be  isolated,  but  at  its  earliest  stages  it  does  not 
make  the  prisoner  a  fit  subject  for  hospital  treatment;  that 
is  to  say,  it  does  not  take  him  away  from  his  duties  and 
confine  him  in  the  hospital.  How  can  we  guard  against 
its  communication  to  other  prisoners. 

Dr.  WEY.  There  is  a  period  of  invasion,  and  from 
that  time  until  there  begins  to  be  some  manifestation  there 
is  a  time  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  detect  the 
trouble.  In  many  cases,  before  you  get  the  manifestation 
in  the  lungs  you  begin  to  notice  a  failure  in  nutrition  and 
assimilation.  They  begin  to  waste.  There  is  no  cough, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  fails  to  reveal  mis- 
chief there.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  come  a  change 
in  the  temperament  and  disposition  of  the  man.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  there  is  a  condition  in  which  the  moral 
nature  of  the  prisoner  undergoes  a  change,  becomes  irrita- 
ble and  is  not  amenable  to  discipline.  Where  you  have  this 
without  any  reason,  and  some  error  in  nutrition,  you  have 
reason  to  fear  he  is  getting  tuberculosis.  When  the  lungs 
are  invaded,  then  the  sputa  can  be  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  that  is  the  most  precise  means  that  we  have  at 
the  present  time  for  diagnosis.  But  after  once  recognizing 
in  the  sputa  the  presence  of  bacilla  tuberculosis,  to  leave 
such  a  man  to  his  cell,  to  keep  him  in  a  cell  5x8x8,  and 
his  case  is  bound  to  hasten  it  on  to  a  rapid  termination. 
If  you  can  remove  these  cases,  change  their  work  and  put 
them  out  of  doors  and  give  them  suitable  occupation,  you 
may  succeed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  lung  is  ever  restored  to  its  previous  con- 
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dition,  but  the  disease  is  arrested.  There  is  a  condensation 
of  lung  tissue,  and  the  man  may  live  for  years.  Or  the 
trouble  may  assume  an  active  stage  and  go  rapidly  to  a 
fatal  termination. 

We  have  tuberculosis  in  different  forms.  It  may  be 
in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  formerly  regarded  as  scrofula. 
When  such  glands  break  down  and  pus  is  discharged  the 
identical  bacilla  is  found  as  is  found  in  the  sputa.  We 
have  more  or  less  of  such  cases. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  We  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  hospital 
under  the  charge  of  a  very  enthusiastic  physician  and 
nothing  is  refused  which  is  deemed  of  scientific  value  in 
treating  disease.  We  keep  our  men  separate.  We  have  a 
microscope  room  with  a  big  window,  and  great  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  observations  which  have  been 
made.  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  are  separated  by  the 
Allegheny  river.  The  water  supply  is  permeated  with  the 
scouige  of  typhoid  fever.  We  had  our  share.  We  boil  all 
the  water  used  about  the  hospital.  It  seems  to  be  very 
effective.  I  gave  the  men  in  the  prison  coffee  instead  of 
drinking  water,  and  quickly  we  had  no  more  trouble. 

Question.     Is  there  no  danger  in  the  use  of  ice  ? 

Not  to  the  same  degree.  Freezing  does  not  kill  the 
micro-organisms  which  may  be  in  the  ice.  It  holds  their 
vitality  in  suspension.  After  being  held  in  the  ice  for 
months  they  are  just  as  virulent  as  ever. 

With  regard  to  the  racial  feature,  we  have  found  that 
the  blacks  have  little  resistance  to  disease.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  they  are  full-blooded  or 
mulattos,  we  consider  that  a  darkey  who  is  a  little  sick  is 
very  sick.  They  take  to  their  beds  apparently  without  any 
reason.  The  mulatto  is  a  much  meaner  man  than  the  full 
black.  He  seems  to  have  in  his  organization  a  blending 
of  the  most  perverse  elements  which  characterize  both 
races.  The  blacks  have  rapid  consumption. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  The  intermingling  of  the  races 
which  has  been  spoken  of  destroys  both  races.  Both  races 
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die  out  in    the   mulatto.     They   become    scrofulous.     There 
is  no  remedy — they  will  die. 

Superintendent  SCOTT.  Some  time  ago  a  noted  phy- 
sician of  Boston  asked  to  have  a  method  of  treatment  in- 
troduced in  our  institution.  The  prison  physician  some- 
what reluctantly  allowed  it,  but  he  thinks  it  has  afforded 
some  help  in  consumption.  The  theory  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  bacteria  of  tuberculosis  can  be  destroyed  by 
some  of  the  essential  oils.  The  difficulty  is  in  finding  an 
oil  that  will  not  also  destroy  the  organism.  The  oil  of  pep- 
permint is  one  which  they  use,  with  other  remedies. 

The  men  are  isolated  and  a  bandage  is  placed  over 
the  nose  which  they  wear  day  and  night.  They  are  also 
given  peppermint  internally  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
They  are  put  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  officer,  and 
are  kept  employed  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  The 
sputa  is  examined  periodically,  and  the  bacillus  diminishes 
perceptibly  under  the  treatment.  In  some  cases  it  has  dis- 
appeared entirely. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  The  best  palliation  I  have  ever 
found  was  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  onions.  Some  people 
object  to  them,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
strength  in  them.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  men  who  know 
that  you  can  fight  an  army  on  bread  and  onions. 

Joseph  F.  Scott,  who  from  the  Committee  to  Nominate 
Officers  had  reported  in  part  previously,  now  read  the  full 
list  of  members  of  Standing  Committees  and  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  met  the  approval  of  the  association. 

General  BRINKERHOFF.  I  recognize  your  kindness  in 
making  me  once  more  your  president,  and  I  thank  you. 
I  am  very  glad  that  a  change  of  policy  has  been  adopted. 
Those  of  us  who  belong  actively  with  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Corrections,  have  always  felt  that 
their  policy  of  having  the  presiding  officer  serve  but  one 
year  at  a  time,  was  most  effective.  The  result  is  that 
every  president  is  very  anxious  to  make  his  year  a  success- 
ful year.  We  have  never  pressed  that  method  upon  this 
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body,  but  I  have  favored  it  from  the  beginning.  It  would 
have  been  the  policy  of  this  Association,  only  they  got  a 
good  man  and  so  kept  on  •  with  him.  Horatio  Seymour 
was  re-elected  'till  he  died,  and  so  was  President  Hayes. 
On  his  death  I,  who  had  been  first  vice-President  for  ten 
years,  was  elected  to  succeed  President  Hayes.  I  tried  to 
avoid  it  and  I  did  my  best  to  get  ex-President  Harrison 
to  take  the  presidency,  but  I  did  not  succeed.  So  with  a 
good  deal  of  hesitancy  and  fear  of  the  responsibility  I 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  congress  to  be  its  president. 
It  is  a  great  honor.  I  would  rather  be  president  of  the 
National  Prison  Association  than  to  be  governor  of  my 
own  state.  I  consider  it  a  higher  honor.  I  have  served 
you  for  the  fourth  time  and  during  the  coming  year  I 
shall  promote  the  interests  of  the  association  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  but  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  concluded  to  adopt  the  policy  that  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of.  Thanking  you  for  this  continued 
confidence  in  me,  I  accept  the  position  for  the  coming  year. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   STANDING   COMMITTEE    ON    PRISON 

DISCIPLINE. 

BY  J.    B.    PATTON,    GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  STATE   INDUSTRIAL 
REFORMATORY,    HUNTINGDON,    PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  presenting  for  your  consideration  a  few  thoughts  on 
the  important  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  it  is  with  the 
consciousness  that  I  am  dealing  with  a  subject  which  has 
had  the  close  attention  and  earnest  research,  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  several  meetings  of  this  Prison  Congress,  by  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  were,  by  long  experience,  well 
qualified  to  present  their  views,  and  to  doubtless  suggest 
much  that  has  proven  helpful  in  this  connection. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  no 
set  rules  or  regular  routine  will  serve  as  a  perfect  model 
for  prison  discipline  in  all  prisons,  and  whilst  there  is  wis- 
dom in  a  multitude  of  counselors,  and  much  said  that  will 
be  very  helpful  indeed,  to  the  individual  warden  or  super- 
intendent, after  all,  the  cold  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
we  are  called  upon  as  men,  charged  with  the  discharge  of 
duties  of  the  greatest  responsibility  to  meet  these  duties  in 
our  institutions  in  a  manly  manner,  and  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  discipline  of  our  respective  prisons  and 
reformatories  in  that  way  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
in  accordance  with  our  best  judgment,  and  which  will  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  results  for  good,  relating,  as  these 
results  should,  to  the  highest  interest  of  both  the  institu- 
tion and  the  prisoners  confined  therein. 

The  right  discipline  in  a  penal  institution  cannot  be 
overvalued.  The  task  of  maintaining  such  discipline  under 
all  circumstances  may,  at  times,  prove  an  arduous  one,  but 
the  effort  must  not  cease,  for  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
where  discipline  cannot  be  maintained,  the  gravest  results 
are  to  be  apprehended. 
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The  fact  that  the  population  of  prisons  is  composed 
of  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  individuals  of  all  ages, 
nationalities,  educational  advantages,  character,  disposition, 
temper,  mental  ability,  etc.,  makes  necessary  the  greatest 
latitude  in  dealing  intelligently  and  justly  with  them  in 
the  requirements  we  make  them,  so  far  as  their  conduct, 
labor  and  other  necessary  obedience  to  rules  is  concerned, 
and  yet  it  is  possible  to  so  harmonize  these  varied  differ- 
ences to  which  I  have  referred,  as  to  bring  them  to  a  very 
great  extent  into  line  with  the  requirements  named,  and  to 
make  such  use  of  the  discipline  of  the  prison  as  will  create 
a  sentiment  among  the  prisoners  in  favor  of  the  prison 
and  its  officers,  by  affording  such  treatment  as  will  be  the 
means  of  exercising  a  healthful,  stimulating  influence 
among  those  confined,  and  which  shall  aid  them  mentally, 
socially,  physically  and  last,  but  not  least,  religiously. 

As  already  referred  to,  discipline  may  require  at  times 
the  exercising  of  our  highest  wisdom,  our  greatest  patience, 
and  will  doubtless  awaken  our  keenest  disappointment,  but, 
at  the  same,  it  is  one  of  the  imperative  requisites  on  the 
part  of  every  prison  officer  who  has  the  wellfare  of  both 
his  prison  and  his  prisoners  at  heart,  and  who  likewise  has 
an  ambition  to  measure  up  to  the  advance  being  made  in 
the  line  of  prison  reform. 

One  of  the  prerequisites  to  maintaining  discipline 
among  the  prisoners  is  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  officers  in  requiring  strict  obedience  to  all  the  rules 
governing  the  prison,  to  show  no  partiality  or  preference, 
and  to  promptly  and  invariably  report  any  real  infraction 
of  the  rules  with  a  full  statement  in  writing,  which  can 
be  used  in  investigating  the  report  and  afterwards  filed 
with  the  papers  of  the  prisoner  so  reported. 

Subordinate  officers  in  prisons,  in  addition  to  being 
men  of  good  character,  able-bodied,  and  not  defective  in 

o  '  ' 

any  way,  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  fitness 
for  their  respective  positions  after,  due  trial,  to  ascertain 
their  true  value  as  an  officer.  The  appointing  power  should 
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be  in  the  hands  of  the  warden  or  superintendent,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  inspectors  or  directors.  It 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  in  a  number  of  our  states 
politics  have  been  eliminated  from  the  control  of  the  state 
prisons  and  reformatories,  and  when  this  becomes  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception,  we  may  well  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  advance  thus  made,  as  well  as  on  the  bene- 
ficial results  accruing  from  the  permanent  retention  in  the 
management  of  our  prisons  of  those  who  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  holding  this  important  office. 

Not  every  man  who  may  have  succeeded  in  other 
undertakings  is  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  officer 
in  a  prison.  We  know  he  will  be  subject  to  criticism,  not 
alone  by  his  superior  officer,  but  by  the  prisoner,  and  that 
he  will  be  put  to  the  test  frequently  by  the  prisoner,  who 
will  u  Try  him  "  to  see  how  far  he  can  ingratiate  himself 
into  his  good  graces,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  see  how 
much  grit,  u  backbone  "  or  "  sand  "  the  officer  has  in  re- 
quiring obedience  to  the  order  he  has  given,  and  which 
the  prisoner  or  prisoners  hesitate  to  obey,  or  perchance 
refuse,  this  proves  a  trying  time  to  the  officer  and  failure 
on  his  part  to  use  the  necessary  kindness  and  firmness 
creates  the  impression  in  the  prison  that  he  is  not  to  be 
feared  in  the  sense  that  he  will  not  compel  obedience,  and 
hence  his  usefulness  as  an  officer  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
He  should  be  fearless,  but  not  tyrannical,  able  to  restrain 
himself  under  provoking  circumstances,  understanding  that 
the  nature  of  his  position  may  requre  him  to  undergo 
threats  or  taunts  he  would  not,  under  other  circumstances. 

Such  an  officer  fully  realizing  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  imbued  with  a  desire  to  faithfully  perform  the  same, 
has  an  opportunity  of  doing  much  to  help  the  prisoner  in 
every  way  consistent  with  the  rules.  He  will  assuredly 
gain  the  good  will  and  respect  of  such  well  behaved 
prisoners  as  he  may  come  in  contact  with,  and  can  exert 
a  helpful  influence  in  their  daily  lives,  hence  the  necessity 
of  the  selection  of  the  proper  persons  for  prison  officers, 
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and  the  advisability  of  the  executive  officer  being  left  un- 
trammeled  in  bringing  to  his  aid  such  men  as  in  his 
judgment  would  render  him  the  best  service,  and  who 
would  understand  that  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties 
would  be  the  one  requirement  necessary  to  their  retention 
as  an  officer  of  the  prison. 

As  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  discipline,  I 
think  somewhat  depends  upon  the  impression  a  new 
prisoner  receives  on  his  admission  to  the  prison,  naturally 
he  is  observant,  and  unless  hardened  by  a  life  of  crime,  or 
other  circumstances,  is  at  that  particular  time  susceptible 
to  be  reached  by  a  kind  word  by  way  of  either  advice  or 
instruction  ;  his  being  promptly  made  acquainted  with  the 
rules,  the  privileges  or  advantages  coming  from  their 
obedience  and  his  good  behavior,  will  at  least  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  starting  right,  which  in  many  instances 
results  in  his  keeping  right.  I  know  there  are  exceptions 
to  this,  and  they  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  furnishing  of  regular  employment,  or  the  teaching 
of  trades,  is  likewise  a  recognized  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  discipline  whose  value  in  this  direction  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  which  not  only  helps  the  prisoner  while 
under  confinement,  but  which  in  many  instances  teaches 
him  habits  of  industry  which  he  may  put  to  good  use  in 
the  outside  world.  Unfortunately  the  present  condition  of 
business  has  very  seriously  interfered  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  number  of  the  industries  operated  in  prisons,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  so  well  known  to  the  members  of  this 
congress  that  I  need  but  refer  thereto. 

In  recent  years  the  educational  feature  of  prison  work 
has  been  attracting  attention,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
quite  a  number  of  state  prisons  and  reformatories,  and 
attended  with  results,  in  most  instances,  of  the  most  en- 
couraging character,  developing  a  desire  for  a  better  educa- 
tion, and  thus  strengthening  not  only  the  mental  faculty 
but  aiding  in  building  up  the  individual  morally  and 
social Iv  as  well. 
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The  religious  work  of  a  prison,  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  chaplain  or  chaplains,  should  always  be  given 
that  prominence  which  it  demands,  for  the  reason  that 
there  will  be  no  true  reformation  in  the  life  of  any  man 
unless  that  life  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  gospel 
thus  preached.  J  need  not  more  than  simply  refer  to  the 
deception  on  the  subject  of  religion  which  is  often  practiced 
among  the  class  of  individuals  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
but  let  us  recognize  the  fact  that  this  same  deception  is 
practiced  on  the  outside  of  our  prisons ;  the  gospel  faithfully 
administered  can  and  does  reach  men  in  prison,  just  as  it 
reaches  them  outside,  and  the  proper  observance  of  the 
holding  of  religious  services,  both  Protestant  and  Catholicr 
brings  to  those  of  their  respective  faiths  a  power  for  good 
which  nothing  else  can,  and  which  cannot  but  be  helpful 
in  making  a  man  the  better,  unless  he  blindly  refuses  to 
be  helped  thereby. 

The  furnishing  of  library  books,  newspapers,  the 
privilege  of  receiving  and  writing  letters,  receiving  visits 
from  friends,  eating  meals  in  dining  room,  the  introduction 
of  the  grade  system,  implying  the  changing  from  striped 
to  plain  clothing,  additional  privileges,  etc.,  etc.,  may  all 
be  introduced  as  rewards  for  good  behavior,  thus  stimula- 
ting and  encouraging  toward  this  much  desired  end. 

Another  feature  of  maintaining  discipline  (where  it  can 
be  introduced  with  advantage)  is  that  of  a  military  drill 
conducted  by  a  thorough  military  officer  who  is  a  good 
disciplinarian.  The  drill  serves  to  create  a  military  air, 
quickens  the  movement  of  the  active,  awakens  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  laggard,  and  puts  new  life  into  him  ;  it 
teaches  men  to  obey  promptly  and  without  questioning  the 
authority  of  those  in  command.  These  advantages  gained 
by  the  prisoner  on  the  parade  ground  he  carries  with  him 
in  the  prison  and  to  the  work  shop ;  his  step  is  more 
elastic,  his  bearing  when  in  line  is  nearer  perfect,  whilst 
he  has  had  lessons  in  obedience  which  serves  to  aid  him  in 
rendering  a  stricter  observance  of  the  rules  governing  him. 
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Another  helpful  feature  is  the  belief  among  the  pris- 
oners that  they  are  being  treated  fairly  and  dealt  with 
justly.  We  know  by  experience  the  trouble  that  sometimes 
arises  by  a  prisoner  supposing  that  he  has  been  wronged 
in  some  way,  and  which  may  only  be  imaginary  on  his 
part.  Ordinarily  the  prisoner  who  admits  that  he  has  done 
wrong  is  willing  to  accept  the  consequence  of  his  so  doing, 
and  if  when  punishment  be  necessary  it  be  so  administered 
that  he  understands  that  it  is  just,  and  that  a  like  in- 
fraction of  rules  by  another  will  be  visited  by  a  like  pun- 
ishment, he  will  recognize  more  fully  the  stern  necessity 
of  rendering  obedience  and  thereby  saving  himself  further 
trouble. 

I  shall  not  take  up  the  subject  ol  the  various  means 
of  punishment  which  may  be  used  with  advantage,  when 
actually  necessary,  in  dealing  with  refractory  prisoners ;  I 
am  aware  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  I  presume  that  punishment  made  use  of  is  such  as, 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  directors  and  wardens,  is  best  suited 
for  their  respective  prisons. 

Mr.  Massie  was  invited  to  speak. 

Mr.  MASSIE,  Toronto.  With  every  word  of  the  report 
I  most  heartily  agree.  It  has  been  ably  prepared  by  men 
who  evidently  understand  what  is  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  institution,  and  it  covers  the  ground  fully.  I 
wish  to  fall  back  on  a  matter,  in  reference  to  the  report 
presented  yesterday,  which  has  bearings  on  this  work.  I 
gathered  from  Father  Moriarty's  report  that  he  desired  to 
recognize  that  there  should  be  distinctive  services  for 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  under  the  care  of  priests,  the 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain.  Sixteen  years  ago  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  Central  prison,  in  Toronto,  we  had  no 
properly  organized  system  of  religious  instruction.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  attended  both  services,  and  the  Catholics 
were  mixed  up  with  the  Protestants  along  the  several 
galleries  without  any  discrimination.  The  agents  of  the 
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Prisoners'  Aid  Association  were  allowed  to  visit  the  pris- 
oners in  the  cells,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  great 
many  attempts  at  proselyting,  and  the  teachers  were  not 
very  discreet.  The  consequence  was  a  state  of  discord 
and  dissatisfaction  which  seriously  affected  the  discipline  of 
the  prison.  This  was  one  of  the  first  things  my  attention 
was  directed  to.  I  separated  the  Catholics  entirely  from 
the  Protestants,  putting  them  on  separate  galleries.  Then 
the  Roman  Catholics  service  w^as  held  from  seven  to  nine, 
to  which  none  but  Catholics  were  permitted  to  go.  After 
that  the  Catholics  went  to  their  cells,  and  the  Protestants 
had  service  from  nine  to  half-past  ten,  and  no  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  attend.  On  Tuesday  evenings  a  service 
was  held  for  the  Protestants,  but  not  for  the  Catholics,  but 
they  used  to  beg  to  go,  and  it  was  allowed.  But  I  soon 
stopped  the  Tuesday  evening  meeting,  because  my  staff 
were  not  willing  to  wait  for  the  service,  as  they  wanted  to 
have  the  time  to  spend  with  their  families.  Instead  we 
had  a  service  Sunday  afternoon.  I  introduced  secular 
education,  having  school  four  nights  in  the  week,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings.  There  was  no 
friction  and  no  charge  of  proselyting. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  prison  it  was  a  perfect 
pandemonium  at  night.  Obscenity,  profanity,  shouting, 
yelling  and  constant  disturbances  made  it  impossible  for 
the  men  to  read,  and  the  effect  on  the  younger  criminals 
one  can  well  understand.  There  were  nights  when  I  never 
took  off  my  clothes.  I  visited  the  prison  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  and  I  sometimes  found  the  guards  comfortably 
asleep  wThen  they  thought  I  wrould  not  be  there.  Of  course 
that  meant  forfeiture  of  their  position  at  once.  By  perse- 
vering I  completely  subdued  that  element,  and  I  was  largely 
aided  in  it  by  my  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  per- 
haps more  largely  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  My 
determination  was  that  I  should  have  no  unruly  conduct 
in  the  cells  ;  if  so  they  would  be  unruly  in  the  shops.  If 
they  used  profanity  in  the  cells  they  would  in  the  shops. 
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I  called  to  my  assistance  the  Sunday  school  teachers,  the 
instructors  in  the  evening  school,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  I  do  not 
just  know  that  I  would  like  to  be  compelled  to  attend 
Roman  Catholic  service,  and  I  feel  that  Roman  Catholics 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  attend  Protestant  service.  We 
do  not  do  it  outside,  why  should  we  in  prison? 

Before  the  men  got  to  know  the  rules,  when  we  got 
the  men  into  the  cells  some  of  them  would  start  a  yell, 
and  it  would  be  answered  by  the  others.  If  it  occurred 
among  the  galleries  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were,  I 
would  let  the  matter  remain  until  Sunday.  After  mass  I 
would  say,  "You  will  please  remain."  Then  I  would  recite 
the  events  that  had  occurred  on  such  and  such  an  evening, 
and  I  generally  wound  up  by  saying,  uYou  are  not  only 
doing  yourselves  a  great  deal  of  injury,  but  you  are  pre- 
venting others  who  desire  to  do  well,  and  you  are  casting 
a  reflection  on  your  spiritual  adviser.  If  his  efforts  are 
worth  anything  he  surely  will  command  your  respect  and 
you  will  obey  him.  He  teaches  you  that  you  should  be 
obedient  to  the  discipline,  and  you  should  carry  into  your 
daily  life  what  he  teaches  you  on  Sunday."  The  priest 
would  look  up  but  would  say  nothing,  and  I  .  would  add : 
"  I  will  deal  with  this  matter  two  weeks  hence  if  there  is 
not  an  improvement." 

Then  I  would  let  them  have  a  service  which  I  did 
not  attend,  and  the  priest  would  introduce  the  subject  him- 
self and  take  upon  himself  the  entire  blame  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  prisoners.  "  It  was  not  you  alone  who  did 
it,"  he  would  say  to  the  men,  "  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing defective  in  my  preaching  or  you  would  not  behave 
so.  The  rebuke  of  the  warden  was  to  me  more  than  to  you. 
Now  will  you  tell  me  wherein  my  efforts  among  you  as  your 
spiritual  adviser  have  been  defective,  that  I  may  remedy 
them?  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  me  than  to  be  rebuked 
by  the  warden."  The  consequence  would  be  that  that 
would  be  stamped  out  of  the  whole  institution.  I  am 
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therefore  in  accord  with  what  Father  Moriarty  desires.  I 
believe  it  would  help  the  discipline  of  our  institutions,  and 
I  submit  that  results  that  are  desired  would  be  accomplished. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  wish  to  speak  of — the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  visitors.  To  my  mind  nothing 
is  more  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  an  institution  than 
the  admission  of  visitors  indiscriminately,  people  who  go 
from  mere  curiosity  to  look  upon  a  lot  of  convicts,  and 
make  remarks  upon  them  and  criticise  them,  or  when  they 
eat  in  a  congregate  dining  room  to  let  visitors  stand  and 
look  at  them  while  eating  their  meagre  dinner.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  humiliating  than  that. 

I  come  now  to  another  matter,  and  that  is  the  admis- 
sion of  young  ladies  without  some  older  person.  That  is 
a  matter  that  affects  discipline,  and  should  be  restrained  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  a  delicate  subject.  Throughout  my 
fifteen  years'  experience  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from 
that  one  cause,  and  in  the  last  three  years  I  allowed  no 
one  to  visit  except  those  who  came  with  some  purpose.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  condition  of  things  I  found  in  En- 
gland. I  had  to  go  to  the  Home  Secretary  before  I  could 
visit  an  institution,  and  they  have  no  such  trouble  to  com- 
plain of.  I  simply  throw  out  these  as  suggestions. 

But  you  cannot  have  discipline  and  reformation  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  men  unless  upon  the  one  foundation, 
Jesus  Christ.  And  unless  you  respect  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  every  man,  and  deal  with  him  individually,  you 
cannot  succeed.  If  you  are  careful  and  sincere  in  your 
efforts  you  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  the  gen- 
eral public  give  you  credit  for.  You  do  not  know  when 
good  results  may  follow.  When  you  do  your  duty  right 
you  are  likely  to  succeed,  more  likely  than  if  you  force  a- 
man  to  do  what  is  contrary  to  his  will.  I  know  many 
men  prefer  to  attend  all  the  services,  but  I  think  they 
should  be  separated,  and  so  give  the  spiritual  adviser  a 
better  opportunity  for  prosecuting  his  work. 

Chaplain  BRADSHAW.     We  have    learned    to    hear    the 
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word    "  cousin "    with    suspicion    among    prison    visitors. 

Chaplain  HOWE.  I  have  no  power  to  shut  visitors 
out  from  our  service  because  the  Warden  lets  them  in.  A 
great  many  young  ladies  come  to  our  morning  service. 
They  come  to  hear  our  choir,  composed  of  young  men, 
dressed  in  stripes,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  expect  to 
change  that  if  we  can  get  politics  out  of  the  way.  They 
invariably  want  to  be  seated  where  they  can  see  the  choir. 
I  have  worked  fourteen  years  ]  trying  to  get  people  seated 
back  of  the  prison  congregation.  It  is  bad  for  the  young 
ladies  to  come  in  this  way.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance 
of  one  young  lady  who  made  arrangements  to  run  away 
with  one  of  our  young  men  so  soon  as  he  should  be 
discharged.  She  belonged  to  a  fine  family.  I  was  sent 
for  by  the  governor  and  asked  whether  the  young  man 
ought  to  be  pardoned  out,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  story. 
It  is  time  that  these  things  were  ventilated.  Sometimes 
young  ladies  come  and  want  to  sing  to  the  prisoners,  but 
it  should  not  be  allowed. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  Any  warden  who  will  conduct  his 
prison  on  the  principles  of  Warden  Patton  will  make  no 
mistake. 

General  BRINKERHOFF.  How  far  visitors  should  be 
restricted  I  do  not  know,  I  got  my  permit  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  home  office  in  London,  and  I  was  everywhere 
treated  with  great  respect.  The  governor  of  the  prison 
usually  received  me  himself  and  showed  me  everything. 
Nobody  else  was  admitted  except  the  friends  of  the  pris- 
oners who  came  with  proper  credentials.  The  prisoner 
would  then  be  sent  for  and  taken  into  a  special  room, 
seeing  no  one  but  the  person  who  came  and  he  saw  him 
only  in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

On  the  continent  in  that  excellent  prison  at  Arnheim, 
a  cellular  prison,  clean  as  a  pin,  (I  had  a  permit  from  the 
government  to  see  all  the  prisons  of  Holland)  I  presented 
my  permit,  and  the  governor  received  me  cordially  and 
proposed  to  take  me  through  the  prison.  He  handed  my 
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permit  to  the  secretary,  or  registrar,  who  made  a  record  of 
it,  and  when  I  returned  from  seeing  the  prison  I  wrote 
my  name  in  the  book  and  the  permit  was  returned  to  me. 
AllTthe  visitors  were  registered  in  the  same  way.  In  one 
of  them  there  had  been  but  three  visitors  in  an  entire 
year.  That  is  perhaps  carrying  it  too  far.  I  think  proper 
persons  should  be  allowed  to  visit  prisons  for  proper 
reasons.  But  I  am  sure  that  we  permit  too  many  people 
to  visit  our  prisons. 

Warden  WRIGHT.  Our  practice  has  been  to  give 
special  permits  to  men,  not  to  women.  Warden  Cassidy 
has  probably  the  best  plan  of  any  one.  When  the  prisoner 
is  registered  he  is  asked  then  and  there  to  select  his 
visitor,  his  wife  or  mother  if  possible,  or  some  one  that 
meets  the  approval  of  the  officer.  A  card  is  given  to  the 
one  selected  and  that  card  has  always  to  be  produced  to 
show  that  the  visitor  is  the  one  who  was  selected.  I  wish 
Mr.  Patton  would  print  his  admirable  report  and  send  it 
to  every  warden  in  the  United  States. 

Warden  CASSIDY.  I  do  not  believe  in  having  women 
shut  out  from  institutions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to 
see  the  prisoners.  We  have  5,400  visitors  registered.  They 
come  from  everywhere  and  are  allowed  to  see  the  whole 
structure,  but  they  do  not  see  the  prisoners. 

Warden  WOLFER.  My  observation  is  that  under  proper 
discipline  there  is  110  reason  for  the  occurrences  that  have 
been  mentioned.  I  have  never  known  such  things  in 
twenty-six  years.  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  I 
thought  we  were  injured  by  a  reasonable  number  of  vis- 
itors allowed  under  proper  conditions.  If  they  are  shown 
through  properly  and  in  charge  of  proper  officers,  and  the 
discipline  is  properly  looked  after,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  much  danger  of  anything  occurring  that  is  going 
to  seriously  hurt  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  The  bicycle 
dress  is  not  allowed.  I  have  refused  admission  to  those 
coming  in  that  way.  If  the  proprieties  that  seem  to  be 
necessary  are  guarded,  I  believe  that  good  may  come  from 
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visits  for  two  reasons :  First,  there  is  the  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  provided  the  institution  is  well  run ; 
second,  it  hurts  no  prisoner  to  see  a  visitor  occasionally. 
When  he  gets  through  he  has  to  go  back  to  society,  and 
if  occasionally  he  sees  visitors,  and  even  young  ladies,  it 
will  do  him  no  harm.  I  believe  under  proper  conditions 
he  is  a  better  man  for  having  had  that  privilege. 

Superintendent  BROCKWAY.  For  some  years  our  re- 
formatory was  not  open  for  visitors.  Then  there  came  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion,  and  some  of  the  enterprising  news- 
papers had  immense  headlines,  "  What  is  the  mystery  ? " 
and  we  thought  it  good  policy  to  throw  open  the  prison  to 
general  visitors.  I  think  1600  passed  through  there  in  the 
summer  of  that  year.  Then  it  was  restricted  by  demanding  a 
fee.  That  has  now  been  abandoned  and  we  admit  general 
visitors.  It  is  not  like  being  near  Chicago  or  New  York. 
Our  city  has  only  about  30,000  people.  At  the  time  of 
dress  parade  we  throw  open  the  doors  to  anyone,  and  have 
an  officer  in  charge  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  parade 
ground.  I  think  the  largest  number  we  ever  had  was  a 
day  of  picnics,  when  we  had  1400 ;  but  every  day,  in 
pleasant  weather,  some  people  come  to  witness  this  dress 
parade.  It  ranges  from  twenty-five  to  several  hundred 
every  day. 

Under  our  form  of  government  we  cannot  maintain 
the  English  system.  People  pay  the  taxes  and  they  want 
to  know  about  things.  They  are  not  very  particular  about 
it  unless  you  say  they  shan't,  but  the  moment  you  put  up 
a  barrier  they  demand  to  see.  After  a  long  experience  I 
have  found  the  best  way  is  to  admit  respectable  people  and 
send  them  round  with  a  proper  person  and  show  them 
great  attention  and  explain  everything.  Afterwards  people 
will  say  "Oh,  I  have  been  there,  I  have  seen  it ;  I  know 
all  about  it,"  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Warden  SCOTT.  I  have  listened  to  the  remarks  of 
Warden  Massie  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Where  the 
religious  distinctions  are  more  closely  drawn  than  in  Massa- 
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chusetts,  the  case  may  be  different.  The  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  its  dealings  with  its  criminals  does  not  recog- 
nize them  as  Jews,  or  Catholics,  or  Protestants.  It  does 
not  recognize  any  special  dogmatic  religion. 

Our  statutes  make  my  course  clear;  and  even  were 
there  no  statute,  I  should  still  insist  upon  the  assembling 
of  all  the  convicts  in  the  chapel  for  religious  exercises  at 
one  time.  I  believe  that  is  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
institution.  At  least  once  a  week  there  should  be  a  general 
religious  service  in  which  everybody  connected  with  the 
institution  should  attend  ;  not  only  the  prisoners,  but  the 
officers  and  the  superintendent,  as  part  of  the  discipline. 
I  think  there  is  danger  in  the  division  of  the  Catholics 
from  the  Protestants.  We  want  to  obliterate  all  of  that 
class  feeling  instead  of  promoting  it.  The  warden  does 
not  want  to  know  whether  a  man  is  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile. 
He  wants  to  deal  with  him  only  as  a  man  needing  help. 
A  short  time  ago,  to  give  you  a  concrete  illustration — I 
had  a  number  of  very  good  books  which  are  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Moody.  They  are  intended  to 
be  distributed  in  prisons,  and  are  very  good  books.  They 
are  not  dogmatic,  but  are  selections  from  sermons  by 
Spurgeon,  Phillips  Brooks  and  some  by  Catholic  clergymen, 
I  think.  My  duty  does  not  require  me  to  ask  Chaplain 
Batt  whether  he  wants  those  books  put  in,  nor  to  ask 
Father  Moriarty.  It  is  for  me  to  decide.  If  a  book  is 
one  that  ought  to  go  into  the  prison  any  prisoner  can  have 
it  who  wants  it.  I  can  say  to  them,  u  There  is  a  book  of 
such  and  such  contents,  and  if  you  want  it  you  can  have 
it."  If  it  is  a  book  that  is  going  to  do  him  good  he 
should  have  it. 

In  the  matter  of  admitting  Catholics  into  public  institu- 
tions I  think  we  should  admit  them  and  give  them  all  the 
latitude  possible.  I  would  make  it  as  pleasant  for  the 
Catholic  as  for  the  Protestant  with  the  same  freedom  to  go 
about  and  do  the  work  that  the  chaplain  ordinarily  does. 
The  state  in  making  up  its  list  of  officers  specifies  that 
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there  shall  be  a  superintendent,  deputy,  chaplain  and  such 
other  officers  as  shall  be  named.  If  the  state  gives  me  the 
power  to  nominate  I  can  nominate  whom  I  please.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  me  nominating  a  Roman  Catholic 
if  I  choose  to.  It  does  not  say  who  he  shall  be.  I  have 
to  use  my  own  judgment  in  that  regard.  But  when  he  is 
once  appointed  he  should  be  the  chaplain  of  that  institution 
and  have  the  right  to  go  to  any  man  in  that  institution 
whether  he  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic.  I  think  there 
are  common  grounds  upon  which  we  may  all  meet.  I 
should  think  a  chaplain  very  unwise  who  should  transgress 
that  common  doctrine  which  can  be  taught. 

Warden  PATTON.  Would  you  favor  having  a  Catholic 
priest  holding  mass  with  the  men? 

Warden  ScoTT.  We  have  mass  every  Sunday.  We 
have  a  fine  pipe  organ  and  a  choir  of  about  twenty-five 
prisoners.  The  same  choir  sings  at  every  service.  We 
have  an  organist  from  outside.  We  have  a  Catholic 
Sunday  school  which  every  Catholic  may  attend.  That  is 
not  compulsory,  but  practically  all  go.  There  are  always 
some  officers  and  some  prisoners  who  cannot  be  spared. 
In  the  afternoon  we  have  a  Protestant  Sunday  school, 
taught  by  some  students  from  Andover  Theological  school. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  have  a  meeting  of  the 
first  grade  men  which  is  not  a  religious  service,  but  con- 
sists of  an  address  by  anybody  we  can  get.  In  the 
evening  we  have  a  prayer-meeting  and  a  literary  meeting, 
once  or  twice  a  year  we  have  the  priests  have  confessions, 
at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Two  years  ago  the  priests  came 
to  me  and  said  there  were  a  number  of  young  men  who 
had  not  been  confirmed,  and  he  asked  if  I  had  any 
objection  to  the  archbishop  coming  to  confirm  them.  They 
were  careful  of  mv  interests  and  said  that  the  A.  P.  A. 

./ 

wTould  probably  pitch  into  me  if  I  allowed  it.  I  said 
"  let  them  pitch  in  ;  if  the  thing  is  right  we  will  do  it." 
And  the  archbishop  did  come  and  about  one  hundred  were 
confirmed.  I  assembled  the  whole  prison  and  I  invited 
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the  people  from  the  community  and  about  five,  hundred 
came  in.  We  had  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  best 
services  we  ever  had  from  the  venerable  Archbishop 
Williams.  He  was  inspired  to  give  such  words  of  cheer 
and  help  to  those  young  men  as  nobody  else  had  ever 
done  in  my  prison.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  we  have 
in  our  commonwealth  and  greatly  respected  by  all.  To 
come  back  to  my  first  point,  I  believe  in  making  it  as 
pleasant  for  all  as  I  can,  but  nothing  should  be  done  to 
disturb  discipline  or  create  diversions  or  dissensions. 

Warden  WoLFER.  I  believe  the  consciences  of  the 
men  should  be  respected.  Above  all  else  I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  Warden  Massie  in  saying  that  we  should  have  a 
division  in  our  prisons — those  belonging  to  one,  and  those 
to  another — in  different  sections  of  the  building ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  seems  to  be  felt  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics 
that  prisoners  should  not  be  obliged  to  attend  a  Protestant 
service,  and  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
inmates  a  question  as  to  whether  that  is  not  injustice  to 
these  men  to  have  to  do  so,  I  believe  that  feeling  should 
be  respected.  We  do  it  in  our  institution,  and  the  matter 
of  prejudice  as  between  the  two  religious  denominations 
has  never  crept  out.  That  is  something  I  never  heard  of. 
I  believe  that  if  lines  are  drawn  too  closely  in  favor  of 
any  religion  it  is  liable  to  work  to  the  injury  of  all.  I 
believe  the  matter  of  conscience  ought  to  be  carefully 
guarded. 

Warden  WHITON.  A  number  of  years  ago  that  ques- 
tion came  up,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  City  Solicitor. 
In  his  opinion  we  could  not  compel  a  Catholic  to  attend 
a  Protestant  service.  Since  then,  at  our  institution  it  is  at 
the  option  of  the  inmate.  We  do  not  compel  anyone.  My 
attention  was  on  one  occasion  called  to  a  man  who  did 
not  attend  either  service.  I  asked  why,  and  he  said  he 
did  not  believe  in  God  or  the  devil,  and  he  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  go. 

Question.     What  did  you  do  with  him  ? 
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Warden  WHITON.     Let  him  stay  away. 

Chaplain  MILLIGAN.     That  is  right. 

Warden  WHITON.  We  have  Catholic  service  every 
Sunday  morning,  with  a  choir  of  six  young  ladies  and  an 
organist.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  visitors,  though 
occasionally  some  stranger  comes  in.  My  point  is  that 
Brother  Scott's  view  of  the  law  and  mine  differ.  We  have 
400  inmates,  and  perhaps  300  at  the  service.  Of  course 
there  are  men  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  hospital  who 
cannot  go.  In  the  afternoon  service  there  would  not  be 
more  than  250. 

Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Sherborn 
reformatory,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  gave  several  instances  of  persons  apply- 
ing to  visit  her  prison  in  bicycle  costumes,  which  she  did 
not  think  were  suitable  for  women  to  appear  in  before  the 
prisoners,  and  admission  was  refused.  She  expressed  her- 
self as  opposed  to  public  visiting  of  prisons.  When  asked 
if  she  did  not  think  it  was  worse  in  women's  prisons  than 
in  prisons  for  men  she  said  no ;  that  while  prison  commis- 
sioner, a  position  she  filled  for  five  years  before  becoming 
superintendent  of  the  reformatory,  she  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  mischief  where  young  women  were  admitted  as 
visitors.  In  her  own  prison  when  a  woman  is  admitted,  a 
record  is  made  of  the  member  of  the  family  whom  she 
wishes  as  her  visitor,  and  no  one  else  is  admitted  to  visit 
her.  She  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  allow  visits 
from  the  public  as  inspectors.  The  inspectors  themselves 
will  see  if  things  are  wrong,  for  that  is  their  duty.  With 
reference  to  Roman  Catholic  religion,  Mrs.  Johnson  said  : 
"  I  should  be  very  sorry  not  to  have  the  help  of  our  priests 
in  prison.  We  have  two  most  excellent  men,  and  their 
influence  is  of  the  very  best  kind.  Four-fifths  of  our  women 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  they  did  not  attend  what  should 
•we  do  for  our  Protestant  service  ?  There  is  not  the  least 
antagonism  between  them.  The  women  at  seven  o'clock 
have  mass,  and  the  Protestants  come  in  because  they  want 
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to.  There  is  no  compulsion  about  it.  People  must  come 
to  do  the  thing  that  is  right,  and  they  must  come  to  be 
made  to  see  the  right  thing.  It  is  right  for  us  all  to  go 
to  chapel.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  which  road  we 
take.  I  see  my  way  clearer  one  way  and  another  sees 
clearer  another  way,  but  that  does  not  matter  so  long  as 
the  roads  meet  at  last.  That  is  what  I  try  to  teach  my 
women  to  feel.  I  say  to  them  that  if  there  is  any  misbe- 
having in  chapel,  or  the  least  thing  out  of  the  way,  they 
cannot  go  the  next  Sunday,  and  that  is  the  hardest  pun- 
ishment. I  do  not  know  when  that  has  been  necessary. 
A  few  months  ago  I  thought  that  some  of  the  Protestant 
women  were  uneasy  in  the  Catholic  service,  and  I  thought 
it  came  from  their  having  no  occupation.  So  I  organized 
a  Protestant  choir  to  sing  for  the  Catholics,  and  that  gives 
them  something  to  do.  No  woman  can  belong  to  it  if  she 
has  a  shadow  over  her  record.  She  must  be  perfect  in 
conduct.  I  give  them  extra  training  in  singing  ;  they  are 
very  proud  to  belong  to  the  choir,  and  they  sing  pretty 
well.  At  the  other  service  everyone  sings,  so  that  gives 
the  Catholic  women  something  to  do,  and  they  only  sing 
such  things  as  are  suitable. 
Adjourned  at  12.45  P-  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  last  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  P.  M.  by 
the  president.  The  following  letter  from  Ithaca  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Way,  Jr.,  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania. 

LETTER   FROM    FRED  J.    MARSH,    AGENT   OF  THE  SOCIETY   FOR 
THE   PREVENTION    OF   CRIME,    ITHACA,    N.    Y. 

General   BRINKERHOFF. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  reading  today  of  your 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  at 
Milwaukee.  After  looking  over  the  questions  to  be  pre- 
sented for  discussion,  it  occurred  to  me  that  just  a  few 
thoughts,  in  relation  to  a  work  in  which  I  have  been 
engaged  for  twelve  years  in  our  little  city,  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  grand  men  who  are  interested  in  helping 
the  unfortunate  classes  known  as  criminals.  No  more 
important  question  is  before  the  American  people  today, 
than  the  one  connected  with  prisons.  I  do  not  intend  at 
this  writing  to  enter  into  an  argument  relating  to  what 
is  best  to  be  done  with  those  who  are  behind  the  bars, 
but  wish  to  drop  a  single  suggestion,  and  that  is,  that  we 
find  out  the  best  possible  mode  to  keep  people  ftom  going 
to  prison.  This  question  involves  many  other  questions, 
but  years  of  experience  leads  me  to  say,  that  thousands 
who  today  fill  felons'  cells  might  have  been  saved  from 
the  awful  fate.  I  can  only  outline  the  modes  made  use  of 
in  our  city  by  which  many  of  our  boys  and  young  'men 
have  been  saved  from  becoming  inmates  of  prisons. 

Ithaca  is  the  home  of  Cornell  University.  In  1880  it 
became  apparent  to  the  better  classes  that  our  little  city 
was  becoming  corrupt.  Crime  increased  rapidly,  bringing 
alarm  to  the  friends  and  founders  of  the  university.  An 
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organization,  known  as  the  society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  was  formed,  composed  of  business  men,  clergymen 
and  university  professors,  its  express  object  being  to  assist 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

One  can  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  the  society  when  I 
state  that  no  less  than  seventy-nine  indictments  were  found 
by  the  grand  jury  for  offences  brought  to  its  notice  during 
the  first  two  years  of  its  work,  saying  nothing  of  the  cases 
brought  before  the  city  courts.  It  continued  its  work  along 
these  lines  until  violators  of  law  learned  to  give  attention 
to  its  requirements,  which  were  obedience  to  the  law. 

After  having  become  well  established  its  work  was 
somewhat  changed,  and  although  the  more  violent  crim- 
inals were  still  brought  to  face  the  law,  more  attention  has 
been  given,  in  keeping  with  the  name  it  bore,  to  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  it  is  to  this  feature  of  its  work  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  for  twelve  years  the 
agent  and  detective  of  this  organization,  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  knowing  as  I  do  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
our  city  and  community  by  our  methods,  that  a  vast 
number  who  find  their  way  behind  prison  bars  for  slight 
offences  in  the  beginning,  can  be  saved  from  becoming 
confirmed  criminals.  Our  society  has  become  a  court  of 
arbitration,  so  to  speak.  Our  citizens  have  such  confidence 
in  its  work  that  I  think  I  can  safely  say  four-fifths  of  the 
petty  matters  come  to  us  instead  of  going  before  our  city 
recorder.  Not  only  this,  but  some  very  grave  offences  are 
placed  in  our  hands.  Our  records  would  show  that  some 
weeks  during  the  past  year  fifty  matters  were  before  our 
society,  while  not  a  single  one  was  before  the  recorder's 
court. 

Inclosed  you  will  find  two  semi-annual  reports,  from  May, 
1895,  to  May,  1896.  These  will  give  you  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  work  that  comes  to  us.  The  results  are  beyond 

j 

comprehension.  We  have  a  number  of  young  men  who 
today  are  good  citizens  that  would  have  been  behind  prison 
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bars.  Ten  were  saved  in  one  year  whose  stealings  amounted 
to  a  large  sum.  They  were  detected,  owned  up,  allowed 
to  settle,  and  are  doing  nicely.  One  of  this  kind  stole 
two  hundred  dollars,  was  allowed  to  restore  the  money, 
which  he  did,  and  has  been  in  the  employment  of  one  of 
our  best  firms  for  four  years,  is  married  and  paying  for  a 
home  of  his  own.  I  think  I  could  give  fifty  cases  that 
have  come  to  our  work  in  the  past  six  years  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  law  would  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  in 
prison. 

Would  be  pleased  to  further  explain  our  modes  to  any 
one  who  would  like  to  know  more  about  them. 

Mr.  WAY.  WTe  as  citizens  are  not  good  executors  of 
the  law.  It  rests  upon  us  as  good  orderly  men  not  to 
shut  our  eyes  when  we  see  crime,  but  to  put  a  stop  to  it ; 
not  say,  "It  does  not  affect  me ;  it  is  not  going  to  bring 
trouble  on  me  ;  let  somebody  else  do  it." 

Mr.  SPALDING.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Colonel 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  1885,  made  an  inquiry  into  the  matter 
of  convict  labor  and  published  a  volume  of  200  pages, 
which  gives  the  number  of  convicts  who  were  in  all  the 
prisons  of  this  country,  that  is,  in  all  the  strictly  penal 
institutions  outside  of  the  jail.  In  1880  we  had  had  the 
census.  In  1890  we  had  the  census  and  now  he  has 
brought  his  report  down  to  1895  and  his  figures  gives  the 
census  of  the  population  of  the  penitentiaries  every  five 
years. 

When  I  began  to  study  this,  I  said  to  the  president 
that  I  thought  it  would  support  his  view  that  serious  crime 
was  increasing.  I  find  that  it  does  not  do  that  beyond  the 
increase  of  the  population.  In  1880  the  figures  are  30,593  ; 
in  1885  they  are  39,792.  These  figures  bring  out  what 
has  never  come  to  me  before,  the  fact  that  the  great 
increase  of  crime  between  1880  and  1890,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  came  about  in  the  first  five  years  of 
that  decade,  an  increase  of  9,189  or  thirty  per  cent,  while 
between  1885  and  1890  the  increase  was  only  5,441  or 
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thirteen  per  cent,  showing  that  the  highest  point  reached 
was  about  1885.  Between  1890  and  1895  the  increase  was 
1,642  or  fourteen  per  cent.,  which  is  probably  not  as  great 
as  the  increase  of  the  population.  To  judge  from  the 
increase  from  1880  to  1890  we  can  fairly  assume  that  it 
has  been  more  than  fourteen  per  cent,  so  that  the  peniten- 
tiary population  has  not  increased  in  the  first  half  of  this 
decade  quite  as  much  as  the  population.  The  interest  of 
this  is  not  that  it  proves  anybody's  theory  but  that  they 
are  facts  upon  which  we  can  rely  as  far  as  the  peniten- 
tiary population  proves  anything  as  to  the  increase  of  crime. 
It  does  not  prove  all  that  it  is  supposed  to. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  letter  was  passed. 

A    paper    on    Criminal  Anthropology  was  read  by  Dr. 
G.  Frank  Lydston. 
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SOME   GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS  OF  CRIMINOLOGY. 

BY   G.    FRANK    I,YDSTON,    M.    D.,    CHICAGO. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; — It  was  with 
the  highest  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me 
by  the  National  Prison  Association,  that  I  accepted  the 
invitation  to  address  you  this  evening.  I  realize  only  too 
well,  however,  the  difficulty  of  presenting  even  a  brief 
resume  if  the  principal  advances  in  criminology,  within 
the  time  allotted  for  the  purpose.  If,  therefore,  I  deal 
largely  in  generalities,  you  will  readily  understand  that  I 
do  so  for  two  reasons :  Firstly,  because  of  the  wide  field 
that  lies  before  the  modern  student  of  criminology,  and, 
Secondly,  because  there  may  be  those  in  the  audience  to 
whom  scientific  technicalities  and  minutice  would  be  as 
unprofitable  as  unintelligible. 

The  philosophical  study  of  the  crime  question  is  one 
of  the  newest  phases  of  advancement  in  sociological  and 
medical  science,  and  it  is  the  best  evidence  at  our  com- 
mand of  the  general  progress  and  enlightenment  of 
humanity.  Time  was,  when  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  advance  such  views  as  are  being  promulgated  today 
When  reasoning  upon  the  crime  problem  based  entirely  on 
sentiment,  the  study  of  the  criminal  class  was  not  likely  to 
be  governed  by  anything  but  dogma  and  moralistic  sophistry. 

Criminology,  until  recent  years,  was  a  very  simple 
subject  for  study.  The  entire  field  of  research  was  covered 
from  the  inquiring,  searching  eye  of  science,  by  a  blanket 
of  dogmatic  and  egotistic  reasoning — or  rather  a  lack  of 
reasoning.  How  simple  the  doctrine  that  the  delinquencies 
of  criminal  man  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  bad — that 
he  is  not  so  good  as  we  are !  And  how  simple  the  remedy 
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— to  punish  him  and  preach  to  him,  and  make  him  as 
good  as  we  are !  Did  the  self-conceit  and  absurd  deduc- 
tions involved  in  this  dogmatic  view  of  criminality  ever 
strike  you?  Just  reflect  for  a  moment  and  see  if  it  will 
not  do  so. 

But  what  of  the  result — what  has  been  accomplished 
along  the  simple  and  childlike  lines  of  reasoning  that  I 
have  outlined?  Examine  the  statistics  of  our  jails  and 
penitentiaries ;  observe  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  every 
social  system,  and  compare  it  with  the  proportion  that 
prevailed  in  years  past ;  note  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  correction  of  the  criminal  class  today  as  compared  with 
past  years,  and  see  what  consolation  you  can  obtain  from 
it.  With  an  increase  of  refinement  in  civilization,  there 
should  have  been  a  spontaneous  and  simultaneous  improve- 
ment in  our  criminal  statistics.  Has  this  occurred?  I 
think  not. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  intelligence  of  our 
statesmen  has  not  been  above  reproach,  else  how  could 
they  fail  to  see  that,  unless  something  was  radically  wrong 
with  the  system,  the  results  should  have  amounted  to 
something.  But  there  was  some  consolation  for  some  of 
the  reformers — they  knew  that  all  the  unreformed  crim- 
inals eventually  went  to  hell,  thus  disposing  of  the  ques- 
tion once  and  for  all,  as  far  as  those  particular  criminals 
were  concerned. 

Possibly  the  alleged  reformers  were  right,  but  if  they 
should  ever  happen  to  visit  the  infernal  regions  themselves, 
I  fancy  I  know  what  their  failures — the  unreformed  crim- 
inals— would  say  to  them.  Pointing  at  the  reformers  with 
accusing  and  ghastly  fingers,  those  poor  creatures  would 
cry,  u  Thou  couldst  not  cure  our  souls  because  thou  hadst 
forgotten  our  bodies." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  herein  lies  the  source  of  failure 
of  the  old  methods  of  study  and  reform  of  the  criminal 
class — their  bodies  were  forgotten. 

Modern  criminal  anthropology,  while  giving  due  credit 
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to  moral  persuasion  in  the  correction  of  crime,  is  paying 
its  attention  chiefly  to  the  body,  in  the  belief  that  if  bodily 
defects  and  physical  depravity  be  corrected,  the  mental  or- 
ganization will  do  something  in  taking  care  of  itself.  With 
all  due  respect  to  moralistic  methods  in  the  prevention  and 
correction  of  crime,  I  believe  that  no  advance  has  been  made, 
or  can  be  made,  that  is  not  founded  largely  upon  scientific 
materialism.  To  this  materialism,  moral  persuasion  must 
be  subservient  and  secondary,  else  we  will  again  drop  back 
into  the  absurdities  that  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  the 
study  of  the  crime  question.  "  Try  to  reform  your  man, 
try  to  purify  and  elevate  his  soul,  and  if  he  doesn't  come 
to  time,  lock  him  up  or  hang  him  ! "  This  has  been  the 
war  cry  of  the  average  reformer  through  all  the  ages. 
"  Make  a  healthy  man  of  your  criminal,  give  him  a  sound 
well  developed  brain  to  think  with,  and  rich,  clean  blood 
to  feed  it  upon — and  then  preach  to  him  if  you  like." 
This  is  the  war  cry  of  the  scientific  criminologist.  Com- 
pare the  two  and  tell  me  which  you  consider  the  most 
rational. 

Within  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  crime  question  to  a  purely  physical  basis.  With 
this  endeavor  I  am  to  a  certain  extent  in  sympathy,  but 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  recognize  the  danger  of  too  radical 
views  upon  the  subject.  I  trust  you  will  at  once  under- 
stand as  well  as  pardon  the  metaphor,  when  I  say  that 
there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to  classify  criminals 
in  such  manner  as  to  find  three-cornered  criminal's  heads 
to  fit  three-cornered  crimes.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
general  public  has  been  misled  as  regards  the  claims  of 
modern  criminal  anthropology.  Our  efforts  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  proving  that  the  criminal  is  largely  the  product 
of  certain  conditions  of  heredity,  disease  and  surroundings 
over  which  he  has  little  or  no  control.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  he  is  related  to  all  other  classes  of 
degenerates,  such  as  inebriates,  epileptics  and  lunatics.  I 
use  the  term  "degenerate"  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  indicated 
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a  degradation  of  type  from  the  normal  average  standard. 

The  corollary  of  our  propositions,  providing  it  be 
established,  and  I  think  it  has  been,  is  that  no  system  of 
prevention  or  correction  of  crime  can  possibly  prove 
successful,  which  does  not  take  the  causal  factors  of 
degeneracy  into  consideration.  We  have  never  claimed,  as 
some  purpose,  that  a  degenerate  individual  is  necessarily  a 
criminal,  anymore  than  we  claim  that  a  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis  constitutes  consumption.  We  do  maintain, 
however,  that  the  criminal  class  is  made  up  of  degenerates, 
and  we  claim  further,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
the  degenerate  who  is  most  likely  to  become  a  criminal. 
The  facts  that  many  criminals  have  well  formed  heads, 
and  many  honest  people  crooked  ones,  are  like  the  "flowers 
that  bloom  in  the  spring,"  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  fear  the  pendulum 
of  progress  has  swung  too  far  in  a  material  direction,  and 
that  a  halt  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  work  already  done,  and  sifting  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  the  public,  however,  that 
while  criminal  anthropology  needs  to  be  saved  from  the 
misdirected  zeal  of  some  of  its  over  enthusiastic,  thorough 
honest  friends,  there  has  recently  sprung  up  a  class  of 
dilettante  scientific  and  alleged  criminal  anthropologists, 
whose  views  do  not  merit  the  slightest  attention,  they  are 
panderers  to  sensationalism  and  self-advertising,  whose  range 
of  vision  never  passes  beyond  the  bounds  of  self-glorifica- 
tion. 

An  exception  that  I  would  take  to  the  present  trend 
of  scientific  thought  upon  the  crime  question,  is  that  we 
are  too  much  concerned  with  the  criminal  of  today,  or 
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the  cure  of  the  individual  criminal,  rather  than  with  the 
very  remote  conditions  that  produce  criminality  in  him, 
and  which  conditions  will  inevitably  produce  criminality 
in  his  descendants,  as  well  as  in  many  individuals  who 
are  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  his  criminal  stock. 
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Iii  the  consideration  of  the  theme  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  presenting  herewith,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
indulge  in  some  general  considerations  of  the  causes  of, 
and  remedies  for  crime.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  advance 
the  proposition  that  society  is  responsible  for  its  own 
criminals,  and  in  a  less  degree  for  its  paupers,  inebriates 
and  insane.  These  are  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  social 
stream.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  excreta  of  society,  the 
retrograde  products  of  social  metamorphosis,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  social  body  that  certain  excrementitious 
products  of  physiological  change  bear  to  the  criminal  body. 
The  sources  of  these  products  should  be  considered,  and 
the  aberrations  of  the  social  body  that  produce  them 
corrected,  else  no  measures  of  repression  of  resultant  evils 
are  likely  to  be  successful.  I  believe  that  the  conditions 
producing  these  excrementitious  social  products  are  more 
amenable  to  measures  of  correction,  and  less  inevitable, 
than  what  I  have  presumed  to  term  the  analogous  condi- 
tions in  the  human  body.  In  the  case  of  the  animal  body, 
we  are  aware  that  certain  excrementitious  products  of 
physiological  change  are  absolutely  necessary.  We,  however, 
deny  the  necessity  of  allowing  these  products  to  remain  in 
the  animal  body  and  contaminate  it,  or  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  injure  other  animals  after  discharge  from  the 
body.  Is  not  the  same  true  with  regard  to  the  social 
body? 

All  of  the  conditions  that  produce  the  criminal  class 
are  furnished  by  society.  Society's  method  of  cancelling 
its  debts  is  to  notice  and  punish  the  criminal  after  he  has 
arrived  at  a  point  at  which  he  menaces  the  safety,  comfort 
and  commercial  interests  of  society,  not  before.  The  result 
of  the  poisonous  stream  of  criminality  as  it  sweeps  through 
some  particular  part  of  the  social  system,  are  taken  cogni- 
sance of,  and  an  attempt  made  to  correct  them.  Is  this 
logical?  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  turn  the  stream 
harmlessly  aside,  or  dam  it  at  its  source,  and  antidote  its 
contained  poison,  if  such  a  course  be  possible? 
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Society  begins  its  self-contamination  at  the  marriage 
license  window.  The  foundation  stone  of  society  is  the 
matrimonial  relation.  Its  assumption  is  the  most  important 
step  that  a  human  being  can  possibly  take,  and  upon  the 
conditions  that  surround  it,  depend  some  of  the  greatest 
interests  of  our  social  system.  Taking  this  into  considera- 
tion, and  laying  aside  the  interest  of  individuals,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  no  effort  at  the  regulation,  control  or 
supervision  of  the  marriage  relation  is  made  by  society? 
The  license  window  is  a  place  where  the  honest  citizen 
and  the  criminal,  the  sane  and  the  insane,  the  diseased  and 
the  healthy,  the  pauper  and  the  millionaire,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  may  meet  upon  common  ground,  for  the 
important  consideration  of  $1.50.  The  criminal,  the  insane,, 
the  epileptic,  the  syphilitic,  the  consumptive  and  the 
drunkard,  are  legalized  to  go  on  producing  their  kind,  the 
number  of  their  progeny  being  limited  entirely  by  the 
sweet  will  and  physical  capacity  of  the  individuals  immedi- 
ately concerned.  That  the  product  of  the  factory  of 
degenerates  set  in  operation  by  licensing  such  people,  is  a 
menace  and  a  burden  to  society,  goes  without  the  saying. 
Has  society  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  its  own  vicious 
off-scourings  ?  I  believe  it  has. 

I  think  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  no 
longer  possible  for  our  army  of  degenerates  to  procure 
license  to  marry.  I  believe  that  it  should  be,  and  one  day 
will  be,  a  crime  for  a  person  in  the  active  stages  of 
infectious  disease  to  marry  and  almost  inevitably  infect 
innocent  persons.  There  can  be  no  greater  crime  against 
an  individual  than  inoculation  with  contagious  disease,  a 
disease  which  perhaps  may  outlast  several  generations  and 
carry  affliction  to  unborn  innocence. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sentiment  is  strongly  against 
the  regulation  of  matrimony,  still,  sentiment  has  been  no 
bar  to  the  legal  demand  for  a  license  and  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  marriage  ceremony  by  the  proper  parties 
afterwards,  why  should  it  be  a  bar  to  a  demand  for  proper 
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qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  prospective  candidates  for 
matrimony?  To  reduce  the  question  to  its  ultimate,  by 
very  material  and  substantial  argument,  society  should 
govern  matrimony  upon  business  principles.  It  should 
protect  itself  against  the  danger  and  expense  of  breeding 
an  army  of  paupers,  lunatics,  criminals  and  diseased  persons. 

A  life  insurance  company,  governed  by  sentiment, 
would  not  be  very  highly  regarded  from  a  business  stand- 
point, nor  would  it  be  likely  to  last  very  long.  Why 
should  not  society  handle  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  huge  co-operative  insurance  association? 

The  prospective  criminal  once  born,  what  does  society 
do  with  him  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  criminal.  Practi- 
cally nothing.  The  child  of  poor  but  honest  parents  is 
allowed  to  run  the  streets  and  contract  evil  habits  or 
vicious  associations.  Result,  eventually  a  criminal  or  a 
prostitute  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  child  with 
hereditarily  criminal  propensities  is  allowed  to  follow  the 
same  course.  The  diseased  degenerate  child,  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  care  for  it,  is  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  all 
manners  of  vicissitudes,  and  unless  fortunate  enough  to  be 
cut  off  by  death  at  an  early  period,  eventually  becomes  a 
burden  to  the  community. 

What  is  the  remedy  at  present  instituted  for  this 
condition  of  affairs?  Society  punishes  the  vicious  child 
after  a  criminal  act  has  been  performed  and  sends  the 
diseased  one  to  a  hospital  to  be  supported  by  the  public 
after  he  has  become  helpless. 

Even  today  the  child  who  has  committed  his  first 
offence  is  thrown  by  the  authorities  into  contact  with  older 
and  more  hardened  criminals,  to  have  its  criminal  education 
completed. 

We  have  millions  for'  sectarian  universities,  millions 
for  foreign  missions,  but  no  dollars  for  the  redemption  of 
children  of  vicious  propensities  or  corrupting  opportunities, 
who  are  the  product  of  our  own  vicious  social  system  and 
should  be  the  wards  of  the  state.  But  this  is  expensive. 
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Yes,  possible  for  the  time  being,  but  within  a  few  genera- 
tions a  diminution  in  expensive  processes  of  law  and  of 
costly  penal  institutions  would  make  the  plan  a  most 
economic  one.  * 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
criminal  class  is  the  fact  that  crime  seems  to  be  quite 
profitable.  The  gigantic  swindler,  if  he  be  successful,  wins 
a  greater  reward  than  thousands  and  thousands  of  honest 
laborers  do  collectively  during  the  same  period  of  time. 
Nor  does  he  run  as  great  risks  to  life  and  limb  as  the 
average  laborer  who  is  employed  in  mechanical  pursuits. 
A  single  mine  explosion  often  destroys  more  lives,  injures 
and  cripples  more  men  than  are  executed  by  law  or  injured 
in  the  pursuit  of  criminal  occupations  in  half  a  century. 
The  average  professional  thief  gets  more  comfort  and  luxury 
and  loses  less  time  from  his  vocation  than  the  average 
laborer. 

That  both  moral  persuasion  and  punishment  have 
given  but  little  result  in  the  suppression  of  crime  in  times 
past,  must  be  admitted. 

The  proportions  of  crimes  to  the  population  has  varied 
comparatively  little  in  the  remote  past.  Statistics  tend  to 
show  at  the  present  time  that  crime  is  increasing.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico- 
legal  Society  of  Chicago,  a  comparison  of  the  census  of 
1850  with  the  census  of  1890  shows  that  the  population 

*  An  eyil  family. 

The  problem  so  voluminously  discussed  by  M.  Zola  in  his  Rougon- 
Macquart  series  have  been  reduced"  to  cold  statistics  by  Professor  Peeleman, 
of  the  University  of  Bonn.  He  has  been  investigating  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  descendants  of  a  woman  who  was  a  confirmed  drunkard 
and  who  died  early  in  the  present  century.  The  five  or  six  generations  of 
her  direct  posterity  number  to  date  8-54  persons.  Of  these  he  has  ascertained 
the  records  of  no  less  than  709.  He  reports  that  106  of  them  were  of  illegiti- 
mate birth,  162  were  professional  beggars,  sixty-four  were  in  almshouses, 
181  women  made  a  trade  of  unchastity,  seventy-six  were  convicted  of 
serious  crimes,  and  seven  were  condemned  for  murder.  The  total  cost  to 
the  state  for  caring  for  these  paupers  and  punishing  the  criminals,  and  the 
amount  privately  given  in  alms  and  lost  through  theft,  are  reckoned  at 
,$1,260,000,  or  more  than  $12,000  a  year.  Truly  an  expensive  family. 
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has  increased  170  per  cent  while  the  proportions  of 
criminals  has  increased  445  per  cent. 

In  the  consideration  of  such  a  vital  question  as  the 
management  of  the  criminal  class,  the  lawyer,  the  senti- 
mentalist and  his  natural  ally,  the  social  reformer,  have 
joined  hands,  and  to  them  the  world  has  looked  for  the 
reformation  for  which  it  has  waited  in  vain.  Such  practical 
treatment  as  the  question  has  received  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  devising  ways  and  means  to  punish  the 
criminals,  the  building  of  penal  institutions  and  scaffolds, 
with  the  expensive  law  machinery  that  leads  thereto. 

Society  has  said  to  the  criminal,  u  We  will  punish 
you  thus  and  so,  if  you  commit  such  and  such  crimes." 
And  then  society  has  set  about  devising  ways  and  means 
to  save  the  elect  from  its  own  laws,  and  has  slit  hairs  to 
such  an  exceeding  degree  of  fineness  that  there  lies  between 
the  thieving  corporation  or  the  absconding  millionaire, 
who  lives  to  steal,  and  the  petit  saucy  fellow  who  steals 
to  live,  an  impassable  gulf,  one  at  least,  across  which 
mammon  alone  can  build  a  bridge. 

Society  makes  crime ;  manufactures  its  own  criminals, 
and  winks  at  the  violation  of  its  own  laws  in  high  places. 
It  gives  the  criminal  all  facilities  ;  the  best  of  inducement 
for  carrying  on  his  vocation,  and  then  threatens  to  punish 
him  if  he  follows  the  path  cut  out  for  him.  Above  all, 
society  gives  the  criminal  a  chance  to  breed.  What  have 
our  moralists,  sentimentalists  and  law-makers  accomplished  ? 
They  have  spent  the  energy  and  the  money  of  the  people 
for  nothing.  Every  penal  institution,  every  expensive 
process  of  criminal  law,  is  a  monument  to  the  stupidity 
and  wastefulness  of  society,  an  expenditure  of  money  and 
energy  to  cure  a  disease  which  might  be  largely  prevented. 
The  arraignment  of  society  by  one  Buff  Higgens,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  gallows  in  Chicago,  was  the  most  truthful 
and  forceful  presentation  of  the  crime  question  that  was 
ever  formulated.  We  have  millions  for  courts  of  law  and 
penal  institutions,  but  nothing  for  the  salvation  of  the 
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children  of  today  who  will  be  the  criminal    of   the    future. 

The  first  and  worst  injury  that  society  inflicts  upon  the 
criminal  is  allowing  him  to  be  born.  The  criminal  has 
a  good  and  just  cause  against  us. 

The  principal  remedy  for  the  conditions  that  tend  to 
manufacture  criminals  out  of  the  young  children,  consists 
in  making  them  wards  of  the  state,  whenever  it  shall  be 
shown  that  their  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  care 
for  and  educate  them  properly,  or  where  it  shall  be  shown 
that  the  children  are  vicious,  either  personally  or  in  associ- 
ation, and  above  all,  in  cases  in  which  the  children  are  of 
criminal  parentage.  The  management  of  these  children 
should  begin  before  they  commit  criminal  acts.  They 
should  be  taken  charge  of  and  placed  in  suitable  institu- 
tions in  which  physical,  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral 
training  are  followed.  The  first  duty  of  the  state  to  the 
degenerate  is,  to  make  him  a  healthy  individual  and  give 
him  the  physical  capacity  necessary  to  enable  him  to  become 
a  useful  citizen.  If  the  child  is  exposed  to  evil  influences 
and  sources  of  corruption,  it  is  the  fault  of  our  social 
system  and  one  which  should  be  corrected. 

Good  morals  should  not  be  expected  from  diseased 
children.  A  healthy  moral  sense  is  the  product  of  a 
healthy  brain,  and  to  be  healthy,  the  brain  must  be  fed 
with  good  blood,  a  condition  that  is  not  possible  in  the 
case  of  young  waifs  whom  we  see  about  our  streets.  That 
a  combination  of  physical  and  moral  training  is  beneficial 
is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Elmira  State  Reformatory, 
the  result  of  which  has  been  phenomenal.  If  so  much  can 
be  accomplished  in  such  an  institution,  which  is  distinctly 
reformatory  and  to  which  children  are  only  sent  after  they 
become  offenders  against  the  law,  how  much  more  effective 
might  the  same  system  be,  if  used  as  a  method  of  preven- 
tion in  the  case  of  children  who  have  not  yet  become 
criminals. 

The  adult  criminal  must  be  separately  considered.  He 
is  thoroughly  developed  in  his  criminal  propensities  ;  his 
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organization,  such  as  it  is,  is  complete  and  in  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  instances  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
about  moral  reformation  in  him.  What  shall  we  do  with 
him  ?  Shall  we  simply  punish  him  from  time  to  time, 
said  punishment  being  agreed  upon  according  to  the  legal 
importance  of  his  crime?  And  shall  we  consider  our  duty 
done,  with  the  infliction  of  such  punishment  ?  Punish- 
ment rarely  cures ;  there  must  be  some  radical  fault  in 
the  system,  else  we  would  not  obtain  such  meager  results. 

Criminals  should  be  confined  in  institutions  in  which 
proper  physical  and  intellectual  training  are  brought  to 
bear. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  excellent  results  may  be 
obtained,  and  when  it  is  believed  that  a  cure  of  criminal 
propensities  in  this  relatively  smaller  number  of  criminals 
has  been  brought  about,  they  should  be  released  on  parole, 
but  should  still  remain  the  wards  of  the  state  for  a  certain 
length  of  time.  The  duration  of  sentences  should  depend 
mainly  upon  the  question  of  cure  of  criminal  piopen- 
sities  rather  than  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence  and  the 
"pull"  of  the  criminal.  To  this  rule,  of  course  certain 
classes  of  criminals  should  be  an  exceptions. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  our  present 
methods  of  management  of  the  criminal  class,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  alluding  to  capital  punishment.  What  has 
it  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reform,  and  a  diminution 
of  capital  crimes  ? 

Statistics  fail  to  show  that  capital  punishment  is  a 
deterrent  of  crime.  The  statistics  of  communities  in  which 
capital  punishment  prevails,  do  not  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  in  which  it  has  been  abolished.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  its  deterrent  upon  capital  crimes,  note  whether 
an  execution  in  a  community  is  followed  by  a  lessening 
of  murders. 

History  shows  that  even  at  a  time  when  slight 
offences  were  capital  crimes,  the  effect  of  multitudinous 
executions  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  but  on  the  con- 
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trary  the  results  at  which  society  aimed,  were  not  only  not 
secured,  but  lawlessness  was  made  more  general  by  the 
brutalizing  effect  of  the  prevalent  method  of  punishment. 
Another  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  is  the 
fact  that  executions  do  not  punish. 

An  old  darkey  was  once  sent  to  report  the  hanging 
of  a  negro  for  murder,  and  commented  on  the  execution 
as  follows:  "While  de  man  wuzer  standin'  dar,  Marse 
Sheriff  done  kum  out  an'  read  a  big  long  paper  to  him. 
Marse  John,  whuffo'  dey  want  ter  read  dat  paper  fo'. 
Des'se  gwine  kill  dat  man  !  He  won't  know  nuffin'  'bout 
dat  to-morrer  !  " 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  poor,  ignorant  negro  was 
far  more  philosophical  than  his  betters.  If  we  must  have 
punishment  for  criminals,  let  us  have  logical  methods  that 
are  not  followed  by  oblivion  on  the  part  of  the  one 
punished  ;  methods  which  make  the  criminal  a  perpetual 
warning  for  evil-doers. 

Capital  punishment  is  a  relic  of  revengeful  barbarism, 
it  is  brutalizing  and  ineffective,  so  why  shall  we  persist  in 
it  ?  It  should  require  very  little  argument  to  convince  one 
that  capital  punishment  is  objectionable.  I  will  say  in 
passing  that  my  own  prejudice  was  originally  based  upon 
an  execution  I  once  saw. 

Two  drunken  young  loafers  got  into  an  altercation 
with  a  gentleman.  One  of  the  young  fellows  rushed  around 
the  corner  into  a  butcher  shop,  seized  a  knife,  returned, 
and  fatally  stabbed  him.  At  the  trial  of  the  two  young 
men,  each  insisted  that  the  other  did  the  stabbing.  They 
were  poor,  friendless,  and  of  the  "  better-dead  class  ;  "  so 
the  law  said,  "  hang  them  both  and  make  sure."  And 
they  were  both  hung,  and  a  legalized  murder  thus  com- 
mitted. 

Innocent  men  have  been  hung  in  the  past  and  will 
•be  in  the  future,  and  a  single  mistake  of  this  kind  is 
enough  to  damn  the  system  of  capital  punishment  for- 
ever. 
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A  point  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  fact  that  certain 
public  prosecutors  seem  to  be  so  frantically  desirous  of 
securing  fame  for  themselves,  that  they  strain  every  nerve 
to  hang  persons  against  whom  the  evidence  is  of  the  flim- 
siest kind. 

It  might  be  well  also  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
barbarities  of  capital  punishment.  Note,  for  example  that 
recent  execution  in  St.  Louis,  in  which  the  rope  broke, 
and  it  took  the  legalized  thugs  forty  minutes  to  get  the 
old  noose  off  and  a  new  one  on.  Having  succeeded  in 
adjusting  a  new  noose,  the  thugs  strung  the  poor  devil  up 
again. 

To  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  particular 
phase  of  my  subject,  I  will  state  that,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, there  should  be  no  legal  system  of  punishment  that 
necessitates  the  revengeful  taking  of  human  life  by  any- 
body. Murder  is  murder,  whether  legalized  or  not. 

Our  prevalent  methods  of  criminal  management  are 
largely  based  on  tradition,  sentiment  and  selfishness.  We 
should  concern  ourselves  not  so  much  with  the  criminal  as 
he  is,  but  with  the  conditions  that  produce  him. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  are  working  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  considering  the  criminal  of  today  as  being  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  crime  problem.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  advised 
us  to  reform  a  man  by  beginning  with  his  grandfather. 

The  repression  of  the  criminal  class  is  a  question  that 
should  be  dealt  with  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Senti- 
ment, if  exhibited  at  all,  should  be  in  behalf  of  honest 
people,  not  the  criminal.  The  maudlin  sentiment  that  im- 
pels fashionable  women  to  present  bouquets  and  frosted 
cakes  to  imprisoned  criminals  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
intelligent  public  opinion.  Like  all  other  diseases  the 
disease  of  crime  is  one  that  is  more  rationally  treated  by 
prevention  than  by  curative  methods. 

Society  should  guarantee  to  every  child  the  opportunity 
of  growing  up  a  healthy,  industrious,  honest  citizen.  At 
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present  society  repudiates    its    obligations    to    children,  and 
salves  its  conscience  by  building  jails  and  scaffolds. 

The  most  important  advances  in  criminology,  of  recent 
years,  have  been  developed  by  the  study  of  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  criminal  class. 

Before  going  into  this  phase  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
deformities  and  various  deviations  from  the  normal  type, 
which  I  will  mention,  are  necessarily  indicative  of  criminal 
tendencies.  The  propositions  I  desire  to  advance  are  simply 
these  : 

1.  The     criminal     class     is    the    product    of    certain 
influences,  of  heredity,  congenital  and  acquired  disease,  and 
imfavorable     surroundings,    involving    pernicious    teachings 
and  example  and  physical  necessities. 

2.  The  result  of  these  influences  is  a  class  of  persons 
of  low  grade  of  development,  physically  and  mentally,  with 
the  defective  understanding  of    their    true    relations    to  the 
social   system  in    which    they    live.     Such  persons  have  no 
true  conception    of   that    indefinite    entity    called    morality, 
and  no  respect  whatever  for  the  rights  of  others. 

3.  These  subjects  are  characterized  upon    the    average 
by  certain  anomalies  of  development  that  constitute    the  so 
called  stigmata  or  marks  of  degeneracy. 

In  brief,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  while  all  degener- 
ates are  not  criminals,  criminals  are  mainly  if  not  altogether 
from  the  degenerate  class.  The  apparent  physical  exceptions 
to  the  rule  are  not  necessarily  exceptions,  for  the  degeneracy 
of  brain  and  nervous  structure  is  not  always  manifested  by 
external  peculiarities. 

Another  important  point  is  this,  mere  deformity,  as 
such,  counts  for  nothing  unless  associated  with  imperfection 
of  general  development.  When  deformity  is  acquired,  it  is 
of  no  moment  unless  associated  with  injury  to  the  brain  or 
nervous  system.  Degeneracy,  properly  speaking,  involves 
conditions  that  are  laid  down  during  the  growth  of  the 
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individual,  and  its  marks  or  stigmata  are  important  only 
as  bearing  upon  this  general  faulty  development. 

It  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  the  popular 
character  of  this  paper,  were  I  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
the  physical  peculiarities  that  have  been  claimed  to  exist 
in  criminals.  Some  are  very  important  and  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  the  scientific  study  of  the  criminal  ;  others, 
again,  are  of  no  moment  save  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon 
the  question  of  degeneracy  as  a  whole. 

Crooked  jaws,  twisted  heads  and  deformed  ears  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  criminal,  but  marked  and  frequent 
deviations  from  the  normal  type,  showing  with  especial 
frequency  in  any  class  of  persons,  indicates  degeneracy. 
The  degenerate  may  not  be  a  criminal  any  more  than  a 
person  who  has  a  predisposition  to  consumption,  necessarily 
acquires  that  disease.  Degeneracy  may  take  the  direction 
of  criminality,  inebriety  or  insanity.  It  is  from  the  ranks 
of  the  degenerates  that  these  classes  are  recruited.  It  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  develop  genius  of  high  order.  Those 
of  us  whose  bumps  of  intelligence  are  represented  by 
depressions,  may  therefore  console  ourselves. 

A  few  of  the  main  points  developed  by  the  physical 
study  of  the  criminal  are  necessary  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  my  subject  I  will  therefore  present  them  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

The  most  important  features  of  physical  degeneracy 
in  the  criminal  are  in  relation  to  the  head:  Disproportion 
of  development  of  the  cranium,  deformities  of  the  jaws, 
teeth  and  palate,  and  deformities  of  the  ears  have  been 
especially  dwelt  upon.  The  misshapen  ear  of  the  criminal 
has  been  given  much  prominence,  more  than  it  really 
deserves.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  however,  that  distorted 
and  assymetrical  development  of  the  external  ear  is  very 
frequent  among  criminals. 

Some  years  ago  Benedict,  Osier  and  others  endeavored 
to  determine  whether  the  criminal  brain  presented  a  special 
vice  of  conformation.  These  researches  have  been  repeated 
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by  others,  and  have  thus  far  shown  only  this,  viz:  that 
the  average  criminal  brain  is  of  a  low  grade  of  organiza- 
tion characterized  by  defective  development  and  a  relatively 
small  number  of  convolutions.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
discovered  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  brain  during  life. 

The  relative  intelligence  of  the  criminal  class  has 
been  shown  to  be  low,  and  epilepsy,  insanity  and  various 
forms  of  nervous  disease  have  been  found  to  be  very 
prevalent  among  them.  The  special  senses  have  been 
found  to  be  frequently  deranged. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  features  of  criminal  degen- 
eracy are  those  conditions  that  tend  to  show  a  reversion 
of  evolutionary  type.  Penta  has  studied  the  fingers  and 
toes  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  criminals,  and  finds  a 
deficiency  in  the  size  or  number  of  toes  quite  frequent 
among  them,  while  very  rare  among  ordinary  men.  He 
has  also  observed  that  prehensile  toes,  marked  by  a  wide 
space  between  the  great  toe  and  the  second  toe,  is  a 
condition  quite  common  among  criminals  ;  also  a  webbed 
condition  of  the  toes — an  approximation  to  the  toeless  feet 
of  some  savages.  He  found  the  little  toe  rudimentary  in 
many  cases,  showing  a  tendency  toward  the  four-toed 
animal  foot.  The  most  common  of  all  abnormalities  was. 
the  webbed  condition  of  the  toes.  These  observations 
agree  with  those  made  by  various  investigators,  who  have 
found  other  deformities  frequent  among  the  criminal  classes,, 
misshapen  heads,  one-sided  faces,  mismated  ears  and  eyes. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  fact  so  firmly  established  as 
the  reversionary  nature  of  many  physical  and  intellectual 
features  of  criminality.  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  there  has  been  much  of  rubbish  in  the 
alleged  development  of  modern  criminal  anthropology. 
There  has  been  a  gathering  of  bricks  by  people  who  had 
no  cement  with  which  to  put  them  together,  and  who 
could  not  build  a  house  with  them  if  they  had  the  cement  ;• 
but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  some  things  that  have 
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been  thoroughly  established.  We  have  found  that  criminal 
man  is  011  the  average  of  degenerate  type,  and  that  society 
rather  than  he  himself  is  responsible  for  his  development. 
We  have  shown  that  no  progress  will  ever  be  made  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  crime  until  we  proceed  along  lines 
that  deal  with  causes,  not  effects. 

The  criminal  is  indeed  "  A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  na- 
ture marked,  quoted  and  sign'd  to  do  a  deed  of  shame." 
We  cannot  cure  or  reform  him  often,  but  we  may  in  a 
measure  prevent  his  propogation,  or,  when  propogated,  we 
may  prevent  the  development  of  his  innate  criminal  ten- 
dencies by  protecting  him  from  such  influences  as  tend  to 
foster  them. 

The  little  children  are  the  pillars  of  our  social  system. 
How  much  longer  shall  we  neglect  them  ?  In  conclusion, 
I  will  repeat  the  proposition  that  society  makes  crime  and 
manufactures  its  own  criminals. 

Criminals  are  the  result  of  social  disease.  To  the  medi- 
cal and  sociological  scientist  alone  can  society  look  for  light 
upon  the  crime  question.  The  mockery,  cruelty,  quackery 
and  dishonesty  of  the  law  will  never  better  the  present 
conditions.  Moral  persuasion  alone  has  failed.  Give  us  a 
new  regime  of  social  and  medical  science  as  basis  for  all 
moral  efforts  at  reformation. 

Doctor  WEY.  I  think  this  paper  is  a  fitting  companion 
to  the  excellent  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Jacobi,  in  Baltimore, 
in  1893.  This  phase  of  the  question  I  feel  sure  in  the 
future  is  going  to  command  more  attention.  No  matter 
how  much  you  may  discuss  the  question  of  criminology  in 
the  abstract,  the  fact  remains  that  the  man's  conduct  in 
society,  and  towards  his  fellows  and  towards  himself,  is  no 
better  than  the  quality  of  his  brain,  and  no  better  than 
the  workings  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  will  permit. 
In  the  poorly  developed  brain  of  the  imbecile  and  the 
idiot,  I  think  the  corollary  to  that  condition  is  to  be  found 
in  their  absence  of  moral  perception  and  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fitness  of  things,  as  applied  to  daily  life.  And 
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as  we  also  see  in  our  daily  work,  a  man's  conduct  is  also 
regulated  by  various  changes  which  occur  in  his  organiza- 
tion. A  doctor  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of  crimin- 
ology has  brought  out  the  fact  that  certain  criminals  cannot 
be  deterred  or  restrained  from  committing  the  same  offences, 
no  matter  what  punishment  may  be  meted  out  to  them. 
Certain  classes  of  crimes  simply  require  the  fitting  occasion 
and  stimulus  which  the  occasion  furnishes  to  be  repeated, 
and  for  that  class  of  men  no  amount  of  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  either  in  a  punitive  or  reformatory  sense, 
will  avail  anything.  There  are  some  men  for  whom  it  seems 
that  in  this  life  nothing  can  be  done.  They  go  away  from 
prison  in  the  same  state  of  mind  and  tendency  that  they 
had  previous  to  their  incarceration.  I  only  wish  that  the 
physicians  connected  with  our  various  penal  institutions 
had  more  time  to  devote  to  this  subject,  more  time  for  re- 
search and  study,  instead  of  having  to  give  so  much  time 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  their  office,  the  less  important 
part  of  the  physician's  work  in  the  prison,  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine.  There  is  more  nonsense  and  mischief, 
and  chicanery  and  fancy  in  the  administration  of  medicine 
for  every  ache  and  pain,  under  the  idea  that  the  materia 
medica  affords  a  chemical  or  vegetable  remedy  for  every 
ache  and  pain  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  than  we  realize.  What 
we  need  is  a  better  appreciation  of  the  workings  of  mind, 
especially  of  the  minds  of  those  among  whom  we  spend 
our  lives.  We  fail  to  get  this,  and  never  shall  get  it  till 
we  get  a  better  understanding  of  the  anomalies  which  enter 
into  the  growth  of  these  people. 

I  move  the  thanks  of  the  association  to  Dr.  Lydston 
for  his  valuable  and  interesting  paper. 

Voted. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Milligan : 

Resolved:  That  we  cordially  thank  the  citizens  of 
Milwaukee  for  the  kind  and  courteous  hospitality  which 
they  have  extended  to  this  asssociation,  and  that  our 
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thanks  are  due  especially  to  the  city  authorities  for  the  use 
of  the  hall  in  which  we  have  held  our  sessions  ;  to 
Plymouth  Congregational  church  for  a  place  of  Sunday 
morning  worship ;  to  its  eloquent  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Tits- 
worth,  for  the  inspiring  sermon  delivered  by  him  before 
the  congress,  and  to  the  press  for  the  full  and  interesting 
reports  of  our  proceedings. 

Resolved:  That  we  put  upon  record  our  admiration 
for  the  beautiful  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  our  appreciation 
of  the  intelligence,  energy  and  public  spirit  of  its  citizens, 
whose  acquaintance  it  was  our  privilege  to  make  at  the 
elegant  entertainment  extended  to  us  at  the  beautiful  rooms 
of  the  Athenean. 

Mr.  Massie  seconded  the  resolution  in  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  to  Canadian  delegates,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  closed  with  the 
following  words :  "  We  are  both  striving  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  fallen.  We  are  in  deep  sympathy 
with  you  in  everything.  Whenever  there  is  a  depression 
of  business  in  the  United  States  we  feel  it  in  Canada. 
When  things  are  '  booming '  as  you  say,  we  feel  it.  Much 
of  our  capital  finds  its  way  to  profitable  investment  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  recipro- 
cated. Your  insurance  and  other  companies  are  patronized 
in  Canada.  We  are  one  people,  of  one  blood,  springing 
from  one  stock  and  there  is  the  deepest  esteem  and  regard 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  we  love  our 
Queen,  God  bless  her  !  and  we  are  loyal  subjects  to  her. 
WTe  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  a 
desire  for  annexation,  though  I  see  no  such  thing.  We 
are  content  and  happy,  and  though  we  may  be  somewhat 
jealous  of  your  rapid  strides  to  prosperity,  and  wish  we 
could  keep  up  with  you,  yet  we  have  the  deepest  love  for 
you,  and  we  love  to  associate  with  you.  I  count  among 
my  truest  friends  many  of  those  who  attend  this  associa- 
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tion,  and  I  trust  I  shall  long  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you. 

Brief  remarks  were  made  by  Warden  Cassidy,  Mrs. 
Kinney,  Mr.  Warren  F.  Spalding  and  Chaplain  Ho\ve. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed. 

General  BRINKERHOFF.  I  have  but  a  word  to  say  in 
regard  to  this  congress.  I  have  attended  every  congress 
which  has  met  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  I  feel 
confident,  so  far  as  the  deliverances  of  this  congress  are 
concerned,  there  has  never  been  anything  higher  at  a  prison 
congress.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable. 

In  addition  to  the  thanks  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee 
I  want  to  return  special  thanks  to  the  lady  who  has  not 
neglected  a  single  meeting,  Mrs.  Fairbanks. 

The  time  comes  when  we  must  separate.  Doubtless 
we  shall  not  all  meet  again  but  I  am  sure  that  as  long  as 
we  live  we  shall  remember  with  pleasure  the  days  spent 
in  this  beautiful  city  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  We  have 
met  as  mariners  who  meet  upon  the  sea.  We  have  ex- 
changed greetings,  received  news  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  now  we  set  sail  again  for  home.  I  feel  every 
year  as  I  come  to  this  congress,  and  when  I  go  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  that  it  is 
like  a  great  family,  those  who  have  been  meeting  for 
many  years  to  study  the  greatest  problems  that  come  to 
us  for  solution,  and  after  we  have  studied  them  we  go 
away  with  larger  views  than  we  had  when  we  came.  I 
always  attend  every  session  of  these  gatherings,  and  I  have 
been  doing  that  for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  never  come 
to  a  congress  that  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  learn  a  great 

deal.  The  more  we  learn  the  less  I  think  we  know. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  was  ready  to  give  an  opinion  on 
almost  any  subject,  now  I  do  not  know  nearly  as  much  as 
I  did,  or  as  I  thought  I  did.  We  are  picking  up  pebbles 
upon  a  great  sea  and  the  great  ocean  lies  undiscovered 
before  us. 

And  now  we  part  and  I  declare  this  congress  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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IS   CRIME   INCREASING? 

BY   FREDERICK   HOWARD   WINES,    SPRINGFIELD,  11,1,. 

The  question  is  often  put  to  me  as  a  statistician,  "  Is 
crime  increasing  in  the  United  States  relatively  to  the 
population  ?"  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  off-hand,  categorical 
reply.  Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  pointed  out 
in  the  present  article,  and  the  intelligent  reader  who  likes 
to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  opinions,  is  directed  to 
them  ;  but  there  are  others  not  here  mentioned. 

If,  as  some  people  seem  to  think,  all  that  is  essential 
is  to  open  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Tenth  Census  at 
page  480,  and  quote  the  figures  on  the  top  line,  which 
show  that  the  apparent  ratio  of  prisons,  to  1,000,000  of 
the  total  population  in  1850  was  290,  but  in  1880  it  was 
1169,  the  answer  would  be  as  "easy  as  lying."  Many 
sensational  statements  have  been  ignorantly  based  upon 
these  figures ;  and  the  great  American  public  has  been 
warned,  in  falsetto  tones  of  every  conceivable  pitch,  that 
"  in  thirty  years,  crime  is  shown  by  the  census,  to  have 
increased  four  times  as  rapidly  as  the  general  population!" 
It  is  almost,  if  not  quite  a  hopeless  task,  to  convince  the 
startled  listeners  to  the  alarm  bell  thus  rung  in  the  night, 
that  some  statistical  infant  is  pulling  at  the  rope,  and  that 
no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  sound.  The  methods 
adopted  for  the  enumeration  of  the  prison  population  have 
been  so  improved,  that  no  comparison  between  the  earlier 
and  later  figures  of  the  census  is  possible ;  the  earlier 
figures  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  utterly  untrustworthy. 

Let  us  confine  our  discussion  to  the  decade  from  1880 
to  1890,  since  the  statistical  method  in  the  last  two  enum- 
erations was  identical,  and  an  argument  founded  upon  them 
is  admissible. 
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During  these  ten  years  the  number  of  prisoners 
increased  more  rapidly  than  the  population.  The  number 
in  1880  was  58,609 ;  in  1890  it  was  82,329.  (Juvenile 
delinquents  in  reformatories  for  boys  and  girls  are  not  here 
included.)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  was  at 
the  ratio  of  forty-one  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population  was  only  twenty-four  per  cent. 

These  numbers  should  before  proceeding  further  be 
reduced  to  ratios  to  one  million  of  the  population.  The 
ratio  of  prisoners  to  each  million  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  1880  was  1,169,  but  in  1890  it  was  1,315, 
and  increase  of  146  per  million. 

In  the  census  the  states  and  territories  are  grouped 
under  five  general  divisions :  the  North  Atlantic,  the  South 
Atlantic,  the  North  Central,  the  South  Central  and  the 
Western.  The  ratios  for  each  of  these  five  divisions,  in 
1880  and  1890,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


GEOGRAPHICAL                    RATIOS  TO 

1,000,000. 

DIVISIONS.                             1890. 

1880. 

The  United  States  1,315 

1,169 

146 

North  Atlantic       1,624 

1,428 

199 

South  Atlantic  1,288 

1,043 

245 

North  Central   888 

826 

26 

South  Central                1,466 

1,250 

2  6 

Western  2,221 

2,199 

23 

According  to  these  figures  the  increase  of  prison  popu- 
lation is  greatest  in  the  South  and  East,  but  least  in  the 
North  and  West. 

I  have  made  a  great  effort,  but  with  partial  and  in- 
different success,  to  teach  students  of  criminal  statistics  to 
distinguish  clearly  in  their  own  minds  between  statistics  of 
crime  and  statistics  of  punishment.  Precise  inferences  as 
to  the  amount  of  crime  at  a  given  date  or  in  a  given 
locality,  drawn  from  the  number  of  convicts  in  prison,  are 
unwarranted.  Crime  may  be  unpunished,  or  it  may  be 
punished  in  other  ways  than  by  imprisonment,  or  it  may 
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be  more  severely  punished  in  one  state  than  in  another,  it 
severity  is  measured  by  the  length  of  sentence  imposed  by 
the  criminal  courts.  Any  novice,  looking  at  the  table 
printed  immediately  above,  would  say,  for  instance,  that  it 
shows  that  while  crime  is  more  prevalent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  than  in  the  North  Central  division,  it  is  never- 
theless less  prevalent  in  the  South  Atlantic  than  in  the 
South  Central  division.  Before  assenting  to  this  conclusion 
we  must  further  inquire  what  is  the  average  length  of  the 
term  of  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  each  of  the  five 
divisions ;  for  if  one  state  pronounces  an  average  sentence 
of  two  years  and  another  of  four  years,  then,  with  equiva- 
lent criminality  in  both,  one  should  show  twice  as  large  a 
ratio  of  prisoners  to  population  as  the  other.  Now  the 
studies  made  in  the  eleventh  United  States  census  show 
that  the  average  sentence  (omitting  sentences  for  life)  in 
the  United  States  is  3.88  years.  In  the  South  Central 
division  it  is  5.40  years ;  in  the  Western,  4.65  years ;  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  4.42  years  ;  in  the  North  Central,  4.04 
years  ;  in  the  North  Atlantic,  2.72  years.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  table  to  a  uniform  basis,  therefore,  so  as  to  admit 
of  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  comparison,  the  ratios 
there  given  should  be  divided  by  the  average  term  of 
sentence  in  each  geographical  division.  The  following 
result  will  be  obtained : 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

RATIOS  TO 

1,000,000 

DIVISIONS. 

1890 

1880 

INCREASE 

The  United  States  .    . 

339 

301 

38 

North  Atlantic       

597 

525 

72 

South  Atlantic   ...        

291 

234 

57 

North  Central  

220 

213 

7 

South  Central  

271 

231 

40 

Western    

478 

473 

5 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  average   term    of   sentence 
in     1880     was     the     same     as    in     1890,    and,    upon    this 
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assumption,  the  rates  given  are  what  they  would 
have  been  if  the  average  in  each  division  had 
been  one  year.  Thus  corrected,  for  uniformity,  the 
criminality  of  the  South  Central  division  appears  to  have 
been  less  than  that  of  the  South  Atlantic,  instead  of 
greater.  It  further  appears  that  the  greatest  increase  in 
crime  has  not  been  at  the  South,  but  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  where  too  we  find  more  than  twice  as 
large  a  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  population  as  in  the  South 
or  West,  except  in  the  extreme  West  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Evidently  the  problem  becomes  more  complicated  as 
we  proceed.  Thus  far  we  haved  lumped  together  all 
prisoners,  regardless  of  the  gravity  of  their  offences  or  the 
character  of  the  prisons  in  which  they  are  confined.  The 
law  preserves  a  partially  obsolete  distinction  beween  felonies 
and  misdemeanors,  felonies  being  punishable  by  death  or 
by  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  usually  served  in  a 
penitentiary ;  but  misdemeanors  by  a  short  term  usually 
served  in  a  county  jail,  workhouse  or  other  minor  prison. 
If  now  we  confine  our  attention  to  penitentiaries  and 
state  prisons,  the  following  are  the  ratios  for  1880  and 
1890,  in  the  several  geographical  divisions: 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

RATIOS  TO 

1,000,000 

DIVISIONS. 

1890 

1880 

INCREASE. 

DECREASE. 

The  United  States  .    . 

722 

709 

13 

North  Atlantic   .    .    . 
South  Atlantic  .... 
North  Central  .... 
South  Central  .... 
Western  

832 
730 
491 
842 
1,341 

768 
704 
510 
891 
1,268 

64 
26 

73 

19 
49 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  penitentiary  convicts 
per  million  of  the  population  has  been  but  thirteen,  which 
is  absolutely  insignificant.  If  this  figure  is  divided  by 
5.75,  the  average  penitentiary  sentence  (in  years)  in  the 
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United  States,  the  increase  is  but  two  per  million,  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  sentence  for  one  year  as 
above.  So  far  as  the  prison  statistics  go,  they  tend  to 
prove  that  serious  crime,  in  the  country  at  large,  is  neither 
increasing  nor  decreasing  in  comparison  with  the  popula- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  increasing  somewhat  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Western  divisions,  but  in  the  North  Central 
(extending  from  Ohio  to  Minnesota  and  Nebraska),  and  in 
the  South  Central  (extending  from  Kentucky  to  Texas) 
divisions,  there  has  been  a  relative  decrease  in  the  number 
of  felons  in  prison. 

Much  increase,  therefore,  as  has  taken  place,  must  be 
sought  among  the  misdemeanants — petty  thieves,  drunkards 
and  disorderly  persons,  not  for  the  most  part  true  criminals. 
It  is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  which  relates 
exclusively  to  inmates  of  minor  prisons: 


GEOGRAPHICAL 

RATIOS  TC 

1,000,000. 

DIVISIONS. 

1890 

1880 

INCREASE. 

DECREASE. 

The  United  States  .    . 

565 

443 

122 

North  Atlantic    .    .    . 
South  Atlantic  .... 
North  Central  .       .    . 
South  Central  .... 
Western     

758 
556 
359 
619 
S13 

639 
340 
327 

358 

855 

119 
216 
32 
261 

42 

The  increase  per  million  in  petty  crime  is  ten  times 
as  great  as  in  serious  crime  ;  and  the  jails,  not  the  peniten- 
tiaries, receive  the  benefit  of  it.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, from  the  increase  in  the  jail  population,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  in  fact  more  disorderly 
than  ten  years  ago  ;  the  difference  may  be  due  to  a  more 
determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  suppress 
disorder. 

The  foregoing  statements  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
intricacy  of  the  problem  proposed  for  solution.  It  is  here 
stated  in  its  broad  outlines  only.  It  requires  to  be  pursued 
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into  the  states  one  by  one,  and  examined  in  its  relations 
to  nativity;  color  and  race.  This,  in  the  space  allowed  for 
a  newspaper  article,  is  impossible. 

Among  the  states  which  publish  imperfect  and  rather 
blind  judicial  statistics  is  Pennsylvania.  Since  1875,  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Public  Charities  has  printed  an 
abstract  of  the  annual  returns  made  by  the  prothonotaries 
or  clerks  of  criminal  courts.  One  fact  returned  is  the 
"number  of  persons  charged  with  crime,"  which  in  1875 
was  20,040 ;  but  in  1890  it  was  19,656,  a  diminution  of 
384,  while  the  population  of  the  state  had  increased  during 
the  same  period  by  1,250,000  or  1,300,000.  In  other  words, 
in  1875  the  number  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  in  200;  but  in 
1890  only  one  in  267.  This  diminution  does  not  appear 
in  the  prison  statistics.  The  board  reports  the  prison 
population  of  the  state,  September  30,  1875,  to  have  been 
4,666  ;  but  on  the  same  day  of  1890  it  was  5,764,  or  if  the 
inmates  of  the  reformatory  at  Huntingdon  are  included,  it 
was  6,096.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the  two  state  peni- 
tentiaries, at  these  two  dates  respectively,  was  1,264  and 
1,758,  an  increase  of  thirty-nine  per  cent.;  or  the  increase, 
if  Huntingdon  is  included  with  the  penitentiaries,  as  it 
probably  should  be,  may  be  said  to  have  been  sixty-six  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state,  during 
the  same  period,  was  only  thirty-one  per  cent. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  this  connection,  but 
I  forbear  to  tax  the  reader's  patience.  My  aim  is  accom- 
plished if  the  three  following  impressions  have  been  made 
upon  his  memory : 

1.  There  has  been    no    substantial    increase    of   crime 
during  the  ten  years  from  1880  to    1890. 

2.  The  prison  statistics,  taken  by  themselves,  without 
critical  comments  and  explanations,  do  not  show    the    true 
rate    of    increase    or    decrease  of    crime.     For  that,  judicial 
statistics  are  required,  which  the  Department  of  Justice    at 
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Washington    might     profitably     undertake     to     collect   and 
publish  in  an  annual   report. 

3.  A  rational,  intelligent  interest  in  the  prison  ques- 
tion is  possible,  in  which  there  need  not  be  a  trace  of 
u  sentiment,"  in  the  common  and  offensive  sense  of  that 
much  abused  word. 


A    PLEA   FOR  THE   RIGHTS   OF  THE   CRIMINAL. 

BY  JOHN   WAY,   JR.,    PRESIDENT   OF  THE   BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS   OF  THE 
ALLEGHENY   COUNTY,    PENNSYLVANIA,    WORKHOUSE. 

A  paper  read  April  7th,  1897,  before  the  Law  and 
Order  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  passage  of  certain  bills  affecting  the 
rights  of  convicts. 

In  framing  laws  for  the  management  of  the  criminal  that 
he  may  become  if  possible  a  safe  member  of  society,  we 
must  consider  : 

1.  His  rights. 

2.  His  personal  obligations. 

3.  Incentives  to  reformation. 

If  the  state  is  compelled  as  a  measure  of  safety  to 
deprive  the  criminal  of  his  liberty  it  may  not  debar  him 
from  food  and  clothing  ;  nor  shall  it  so  deal  with  him  as 
to  shatter  his  health,  or  unsettle  his  reason.  In  all  these 
matters  the  criminal  is  helpless,  and  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  state.  Nor  shall  the  state  rightfully  debar  him 
from  his  right  and  obligation  to  labor. 

THE   OBJECT   OF   IMPRISONMENT   IS   TWO-FOLD: 

A.  To  restrain  the    criminal    from    further    injury    to 
society, 

B.  To  make  him  more  fit  to  be  a  member  of  society 
when  he  is  discharged  from  prison. 

The  first  object  is  accomplished  when  the  man  is 
placed  in  confinement  within  the  prison  walls  ;  and  to  this 
end  only  was  the  old  time  penology  directed,  unless  we 
except  the  vindictiveness  and  hatred  manifested  towards 
the  criminal  rather  than  to  the  crime. 

The  second  object  is  the    true    field  of   penology ;    and 
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to  that  object  should  all  laws,  rules,  plans  and  efforts 
be  directed. 

A  man's  obligation  to  earn  his  living  is  paramount. 
The  state  has  no  moral  right  to  hinder;  but  every  obli- 
gation exists  to  afford  adequate  opportunity  to  its  ward, 
the  convict,  to  earn  his  living,  since  he  is  deprived  ot 
that  opportunity  by  incarceration. 

He  has,  outside  the  prison,  to  work  by  and  with  the 
aid  of  machinery.  No  moral  construction  of  the  law  can 
deprive  him  of  that  right  or  remove  from  the  state  the 
obligation  to  provide  him  therewith. 

HE  NEEDS   THE   USE   OF   MACHINERY. 

1.  Because    almost    every    department  of  labor  is  now 
carried    on    in    that    way.       Train    him     to     some    special 
handwork  and  he  is  largely  unfitted  to  work  at  a  machine. 

2.  He  needs  it  because  his  products  thus   made  come 
into    fair    competition    with    the    machine    work  of  outside 
workers,  and  he  has  the  incentive  of  a   salable   article   and 
share  in  the  profits,  above  the  cost  of  his  keep. 

In  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse  many  of  our  men 
lay  up  nice  sums  of  money  with  which  to  begin  a  new,  a 
better  life,  instead  of  being  turned  out  penniless  and  hope- 
less, only  to  return  to  us  more  and  more  broken  down  and 
worthless.  We  pay  out  an  average  of  $1,500  annually  for 
overwork. 

The  old  apprentice  system  of  teaching  a  hand  trade  is 
out  of  date.  Everywhere  the  workman  works  by  machinery. 
Train  him  otherwise,  and  when  he  goes  out  he  is  an  out- 
cast, and  out  of  touch  with  the  laboring  world. 

3.  The    convict    needs    machinery    as    a    stimulus  to 
awaken  his  dull  and  sluggish  body  and  mind.     If  shut  up 
in  his  cell  alone,  with  a  hand-task,  he  has    no  stimulus  to 
active  movements  ;  the  face  of  a  fellow-man  brings  to  him 
no  cheerfulness,  he  is  but  little    under    the    eye    of   a  task 
master,  but  is  left  alone,  day  and  night,  with  the  worst  of 
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company,  himself  and  his  thoughts.  Put  him  into  a  shop, 
and  the  slow,  dull  man  has  the  cheerfulness  of  his  fellow- 
man's  face  ;  the  quick  rythm  of  the  machinery  stimulates 
and  regulates  his  own  dull,  irregular  character  and  person- 
ality, gives  him  a  quicker  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a 
wholesome  tiredness  which  gives  him  an  appetite  for  his 
meals  and  a  readiness  promptly  to  go  to  sleep.  A  sleepless 
prisoner  is  a  dangerous  man. 

4.  The  convict  needs  machinery  to  enable  him  to 
make  his  living  in  fair  competition  with  the  outside  world. 
His  own  usefulness  in  the  prison,  and  his  usefulness  when 
released,  depend  largely  on  the  feeling  that  he  is  accom- 
plishing something,  and  that  his  products  shall  not  be 
thrown  upon  the  market  as  second  or  third  quality,  sold 
at  a  sacrifice,  and  the  loss  to  be  made  up  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

He  has  already  been  living  at  public  expense.  He 
has  been  as  a  tramp,  a  vagrant,  a  suspicious  character,  or 
a  law  breaker,  living  off  the  public.  Shut  up  in  prison 
for  a  season  without  adequate  work  and  training,  the  burden 
of  his  maintenance  continues  ;  and  at  last  nothing  bettered 
but  rather  worse,  he  is  turned  loose  again  upon  society. 

L,et  us  look  at  some  figures.  During  the  past  year, 
4,492  convicts  passed  through  the  entrance  door  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Workhouse.  Of  these,  2,992  were  under 
sentences  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days.  I  select  these  because 
they  are,  almost  all,  of  the  tramp  and  vagrant  population. 
These  commitments  represent  89,200  days'  keep,  which  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  day,  it  costs  us  a  fraction  over  that 
figure,  makes  the  total  expenses  for  keeping  these  prisoners 
$31,220.  This  statement  will  be  more  readily  grasped  by 
reducing  to  years  the  number  of  days'  keep  of  this  class, 
which  will  give  us  the  astounding  number  of  244  men 
under  sentence  of  one  year  each.  The  labor  of  the  short 
term  man  is  of  very  little  value.  He  can  be  made  a  mere 
hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for  the  men  that  work 
by  machinery.  The  handling  and  sorting  of  broom  corn. 
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the  unloading,  carrying  and  piling  up  of  keg  staves,  picking 
up  potatoes,  are  about  the  only  work  the  short  term  man 
can  do  ;  and  even  these  things  often  very  indifferently. 

Were  we  without  machinery  the  unproductive  part  of 
our  prison  population  would  be  very  greatly  increased. 
With  machinery  we  can  to  some  extent  'make  work  for 
these  men ;  without  it  all  we  can  do  will  be  to  dump  them, 
a  worthless  and  degenerate  mass  of  festering  humanity, 
upon  the  public  to  pursue  their  vocation  of  living  at  public 
expense.  I  ask,  is  this  wise?  Is  it  good  economy?  Is  it 
charitable? 

PRESENT    LEGISLATION. 

The  drift  of  present  suggested  legislation  is  to  hinder, 
limit  and  restrain  prison  labor,  that  it  may  not  enter  into 
competition  with  so-called  free  labor. 

If  the  convict  may  not  work  lest  he  interfere  with 
outside  labor,  then  he  may  not  work  in  the  prison  bakery. 
So  long  as  he  was  a  free  man  the  bakers  of  Allegheny 
county  baked  his  bread ;  now  he  and  his  con-freres  do 
their  own  baking,  thus  depriving  the  bakers  of  the  profit 
on  the  baking  of  from  eight  to  eleven  or  twelve  barrels  of 
flour  a  day. 

The  farmers  outside  grew  his  potatoes  and  carrots, 
onions  and  apples;  now,  as  a  convict,  he  deprives  them  of 
their  profits,  because  he  works  on  the  farm,  harvesting  the 
hay  and  the  rye,  growing  the  vegetables,  gathering  the 
apples,  milking  the  cows,  feeding  the  pigs,  to  the  detri- 
ment and  injury  of  free  labor  outside.  Or,  if  you  choose, 
he  was  already  doing  these  thing  before  imprisonment  ; 
and  he  should  be  made  now  to  do  them  again,  and  to  do 
them  better. 

If  he  may  do  these  things,  and  no  one  denies  him  the 
right,  though  it  does  cut  in  on  the  profits  of  the  outsider, 
why  may  he  not  convert  his  labor  into  money  through  the 
agency  of  the  prison  to  pay  for  his  keep  while  there,  and 
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thus  hinder  him  from  continuing"  to  be  a  public  burden? 
Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn?  The  right  to  bake  his 
bread  and  grow  his  potatoes  is  accorded  him,  although 
against  the  interests  of  the  baker  and  the  farmer.  He  has 
undoubtedly  the  same  right  in  any  direction  where  his 
labor  can  be  made  remunerative. 

The  power  machinery  of  the  Allegheny  County  Work- 
house consists  of  a  keg  shop,  a  broom  shop,  an  ice  plant, 
a  locomotive  engine  and  about  a  half-mile  of  railroad  track, 
a  threshing  machine,  feed  mill,  mowing  machines,  steam 
pumps  and  electric  dynamo.  These  are  all  worked  by  the 
prisoners  under  proper  supervision.  Only  by  going  back 
in  the  last  century  could  the  prison  be  conducted  without 
this  combination  of  convict  labor  and  machinery. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  a  very  small  number  of 
men  it  is  proposed  to  handicap  prison  labor.  To  do  so  is 
simply  to  destroy  the  prisoner,  to  remove  all  expectation 
of  his  becoming  a  safe  member  of  society.  Legislation* 
which  shall  hinder  the  convict  in  his  labor  is  but  a  step- 
ping-stone to  legislation  that  shall  stop  new  business  enter- 
prises from  competing  with  those  already  established. 
When  stripped  of  all  its  technicalities  it  is  simply  and 
solely  class  legislation  and  unconstitutional. 

RESTRICTIONS    LAID    UPON   CONVICT    LABOR. 

Already  all  prison  made  goods  have  to  bear  an  oppro- 
brious label,  catering  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  and 
thoughtless.  Even  the  ice  we  make  must  be  marked 
"  convict  labor."  A  large  purchaser  of  oaken  kegs,  within 
a  mile  of  our  prison,  dares  not  buy  of  us  lest  he  injure 
the  sale  of  the  wares  he  puts  in  them. 

Our  best,  almost  our  only  market  for  brooms  and 
brushes,  is  in  New  York.  Now,  the  Southwick  bill  before 
Congress  proposes  to  stop  the  transit  of  prison  made 
goods  from  one  state  to  another.  Where  will  the  prisoner 
be  when  our  own  state  says  his  labor  may  not  find  a 
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market  within  its  limits,  and    Congress    says    we   may    not 
sell  outside  ? 

A  feature  in  one  of  the  proposed  bills  provides  for  a 
limit  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  prison  population  for  any  one 
industry.  Take  the  maximum  population  of  our  workhouse 
one  thousand  :  five  per  cent,  or  fifty  men,  at  each  one  ot 
our  five  industries  gives  employment  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  leaving  the  enormous  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  to  further  become  claimants  on  public  charity  and 
public  cost  by  occupying  the  wards  of  an  insane  asylum. 
I  may  well  ask :  Is  this  economic  legislation  ? 

NECESSITY   FOR   EMPLOYMENT. 

I  press  these  points  to  reach  a  still  more  important 
point  :  the  necessity  to  the  convict  of  employment. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico  Penitentiary 
says  in  his  last  report :  "  Independently  of  an  income 
derived  from  the  labor  of  convicts  constant  employment 
is,  beyond  dispute,  an  imperative  necessity  to  the  -moral 
and  physical  health  of  the  convict,  justice  to  humanity, 
the  prevention  of  crime,  obedience  to  the  sentences  imposed 
by  the  courts,  the  preservation  of  prison  discipline;  and, 
above  all,  the  reformation  of  the  convicts  requires  for  them 
constant  employment. 

The  Chicago  House  of  Correction,  a  congregate  prison, 
makes  chairs,  brooms,  brick,  shoes,  harness,  stockings. 
Their  last  report  states  that  52,000  days  of  idleness  from 
want  of  work  have  cost  the  city  of  Chicago  during  this 
past  year  the  sum  of  $17,302  not  considering  the  more 
important  matter,  the  effect  on  the  individual,  mentally 
and  physically,  and  the  demands  of  industry  within  him 
by  the  slow  poison  of  idleness.  It  would  be  more  humane 
to  behead  those  that  become  wards  of  the  state  than  to 
make  mental  and  physical  wrecks  of  them  by  forcing 
them  into  idleness.  Tell  prison  managers  what  may  be 
done  in  prison,  and  not  constantly  tell  what  shall  not." 
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TWO   SCHOOLS   OF    PENOLOGY. 

The  penologists  have  not  yet,  with  all  their  care  and 
thoughtful  study,  solved  the  great  problem  of  caring  for 
the  prisoner  for  his  best  good,  and  the  protection  of  society. 
The  two  schools,  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  solitary  con- 
finement, and  the  Auburn  system  of  congregate  confine- 
ment under  wholesome  and  proper  restrictions,  are  in  penal 
matters,  much  as  the  two  great  schools  of  medicine,  the 
allopathic  and  the  homeopathic.  Each  has  its  adherents. 
Each  has  its  merits.  A  wise  physician  will  make  use  of 
the  best  of  each  system  ;  and  a  wise  prison  board  will  so 
adapt  the  good  points  of  each  penal  system  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  case  that  the  least  harm,  the  most 
good  may  be  done. 

It  were  wild  to  pass  laws  compelling  the  adoption  of 
any  one  medical  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
It  is  equally  wild  and  rash  to  undertake  by  legislation  to 
settle  a  question  in  penology  that  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
settled  by  the  best  and  the  most  disinterested  of  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Gentlemen,  leave  the  question 
to  the  good  judgment  of  men  that  make  such  matters  a 
careful  study;  have  confidence  in  them,  and  stand  with 
hands  off. 

SOLITARY   CONFINEMENT. 

One  word  as  to  solitary  confinement.  Details  cannot 
well  be  given ;  but  any  thoughtful  man  will  understand 
me  when  I  say  that,  deprived  of  all  the  social  elements 
of  life  and  cheerfulness,  cut  off  from  the  prison  school, 
the  church  services,  the  choir  practicings,  the  lectures,  the 
music  of  the  prison  band,  and  all  that  goes  to  build  up 
the  man,  the  convict  falls  back  iipon  himself,  and  leaves 
the  prison  a  physical  and  mental  wreck,  a  candidate  for 

a    mad    house.       The    strongest    argument    against    solitary 
confinement    is    the    fact  that    our    insane  asylums  use  the 
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congregate  system  with  their  patients  to  undo  the  mischief 
done  in  the  prisons. 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

If    legislation   be  demanded   in   anywise  on  the  prison 
question  in  this  state  it  is : 

1.  To    make  longer  terms    for    the   short    term    men, 
that  they  may  be    trained    into    habits    of   useful    industry, 
not  putting    the   burden    of   their    support,    as    it   now    is, 
upon      the    able     and    willing     workers    among     the    long 
term  men. 

2.  To  adopt  the  system  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

3.  To  remove  the  opprobrious   mark   from  our  prison 
made  goods,  and  enable  our  criminal  population  by  diligent 
labor,  with    the    best    implements    at   command,  to  become 
a    safe,  instead    of    a    continuous  and  dangerous  element  of 
society. 
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